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THE LITURGICAL USE OF ENGLISH HYMNS.* 
I. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL DIVISIONS OF CHURCH SONG 
AT THE RESTORATION. 


We have considered the development of the English 
Hymn from the metrical Psalm. As the metrical Psalm 
had been originally cast into the mould of the congrega- 
tional Hymn, the change was in the subject matter rather 
than in the form. This change we have followed through 
its several phases, from a close translation of canonical 
Scripture, to a freer paraphrase first of Psalms then of 
other Scriptural songs, and up to the point where the pur- 
pose of turning Scriptural materials into metre met the 
impulse to give lyrical form to devotional poetry, and co- 
incided in the production of Hymns, freely composed and 
yet more or less based upon Scripture. 

The movement toward hymns was always a liturgical 
one. It had for its motive the enrichment of English wor- 
ship rather than of English literature. The same thing 
was true of the Hymn movement in the period following 
the Restoration. But what gave it special significance was 
the weakened hold of the old Psalmody upon the people, 
the number of men who concerned themselves with the 
new movement, and the acceptable character of the new 
hymns themselves. Under such conditions hymn singing 


* Being the second of the lectures upon “The Hymnody of the 
English-speaking Churches”, delivered on the L. P. Stone Foundation 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, in February, 1010. 
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began to be practicable, and there followed almost at once 
a series of experiments in that direction, out of which has 
developed the now general practice of singing hymns in 
English-speaking Churches. 

We have now, therefore, to trace these early efforts to 
introduce the new hymns into public worship. They lie 
within the same period as the tentative hymn writing with 
which they were closely related; beginning soon after the 
Restoration of 1660, and culminating with the publication 
in 1707 of Watts’ Hymns and Spiritual Songs, which 
marked an epoch in the use of hymns as well as in their 
composition. 

During the whole of this period we may exclude Scot- 
land from consideration; for such movement toward hymns 
as appeared there during these years did not get beyond 
the “Scripture Songs” stage, and even so far was quite in- 
effective. 

Turning to England, it is to find the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion such as makes impracticable anything like a concerted 
movement to introduce hymns into worship. At the Restor- 
ation the Church of England regains its established po- 
sition and reinstates the Prayer Book services. The various 
communities already formed outside the church, principally 
Independents, Baptists and Friends, refuse to conform to 
these services, and become “dissenters”. The Presbyterian 
elements which had maintained Puritan ideals of worship 
within the Church are by the ejectment of their clergy in 
1662 forced to take up a position alongside the dissenters. 
This whole body of dissent, beyond agreeing in disuse of 
the Prayer Book, fails to find a common basis for worship; 
and each of the new sects proceeds to deal with questions 
of worship in its own way. The breach in the uniformity: 
of English worship thus becomes permanent. The Con- 
venticle Act of 1664 does nothing to heal the breach, and 
very little in the way of suppressing the novel types of 
worship. 

As with worship in general in the Restoration period, so 
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with Congregational Song in particular. It ceases to be a 
common stream, but divides into denominational branches. 
Along these branches severally we have to look for the 
introduction of hymns into public worship. 


i 
ΤῊΕ ReE-EsTABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


In resuming the Prayer Book services and the old Psalm- 
ody at the Restoration, there was much needing to be re- 
habilitated. The dilapidations of the Commonwealth 
period told most severely against worship of the cathedral 
or choral type. The choirs had been scattered, and many 
of the organs destroyed. But even the reinstatement of 
congregational Psalmody in parish churches was effected 
with some difficulty. The authorities were indifferent, the 
people unconcerned and irreverent, and the ability to read 
and sing music was largely lost. John Playford tells us 
that “‘almost all the Choice Tunes are lost, and out of use 
in our Churches”. The practice of lining out the Psalm 
had come in, but even in London there were few parish 
clerks who could set the tune correctly :—“It having been a 
custom during the late wars and since to choose men into 
such places, more for their poverty than skill or ability, 
whereby this part of God’s service hath been so ridiculously 
performed in most places that it is now brought into scorn 
and derision by many people.’” 

It was in connection with his efforts to improve these 
musical conditions that John Playford attempted to intro- 
duce the new hymns into parochial worship. He was a 
music publisher of prominence, with a shop in the Inner 
Temple, and since 1653 parish clerk of the Temple Church. 
His Introduction to the Skill of Musick (1654) was already 


*Preface to Psalms and Hymns, 1671. 

ὅσῃ supra. 

* The account of this interesting man in The Dictionary of National 
Biography needs to be corrected by that in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music; and the numerous allusions to him in the Diary of Mr. 
Pepys (who often “went to Playford’s’) add the human touch. 
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a standard when in 1671 he issued his Psalms and Hymns tn 
Solemn Musick of foure parts on the Common Tunes to the 
Psalms in Metre: used in Parish Churches. Also six 
Hymns for one voyce to the Organ. This book is not a 
new musical setting of the authorized Psalter with its ap- 
pendage of hymns, or indeed a Psalter of any sort. It is 
a selection of “Psalms and Hymns” mingling together for 
the first time on a common footing. The hymns are not 
segregated, but interspersed among the Psalms; each hymn 
following the Psalm tune to which it is set. The Psalms 
were chosen from various current Psalters, including the 
authorized Sternhold and Hopkins. The hymns number 
seventeen.* Of these, fourteen are taken from John Austin’s 
Roman Catholic Devotions in the ancient way of Offices, 
published three years earlier. The remaining three seenr 
to have been written or acquired for this book, and deserve 
mention in connection with early hymn writing. One in 
ΟΜ. (to “Canterbury Tune’’) begins “O Lord my Sav- 
iour and support”: one in the metre of the 148th Psalm 
begins ‘‘ Praise to our God proclaim ”’; and both are anony- 
mous. The third, entitled “A Hymn for Good Friday ”’, 
begins ‘See, sinful soul, thy Saviour’s suffering see’’, and 
is signed “ W. Stroud, D.D.”’. 

None of these hymns was introduced into church use by 
means of Playford’s book, which was not kindly received. 
He attributed its failure to its folio size and its not con- 
taining all the Psalms in their order, which “made it not 
so useful to carry to Church’’.® To which considerations 
must be added the fact that the tunes, partly from Ravens- 
croft and partly new, were arranged for male voices, and 
were beyond the reach of the skill of the period. Apart 
from such inconveniences of detail, Playford’s general pro- 
posal of substituting a selection of “ Psalms and Hymns ”’ 
for the accepted system of Psalmody was too precipitate. 

Having thus made his first venture with a musician’s in- 


*The six “Divine Songs for One Voyce” at the end of the book 
may be excluded as not being hymns in the usual sense of the word. 
5 Preface of 1677. 
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dependence and failed, Playford turned a publisher’s eye 
toward the actual market. He made up his mind that what 
was practicable was an edition of the Old Version in port- 
able size to take the place of Ravenscroft’s, with some in- 
felicities of the ancient text corrected, and with the tunes 
set in plain counterpoint for mixed voices. In 1677 he pub- 
lished: The whole Book of Psalms: with the usual Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs; together with all the ancient and 
proper Tunes sung m Churches, with some of later use. 
Compos’d in three parts, cantus, medius, & bassus: m a 
more plain and useful method than hath been formerly pub- 
lished. By John Playford. 

The phrase ‘‘with the usual Hymns” creates the impres- 
sion that in profiting by his experience of 1671 Playford 
gave over his attempt to introduce new hymns, and was 
now simply reprinting the hymns that had always been 
appended to the Old Version. He did, in fact, drop all but 
one of the hymns offered in 1671; and we may infer that 
they had not proved acceptable. But in his preface he 
still maintains the parity of Psalms and hymns, and cites 
the precedents of “The usual Hymns” and of Barton’s Two 
Centuries of Select Hymns. In the body of his book he 
preserves the form of the original appendages of hymns, 
one before and one following the Psalms, but he deals very 
freely with the contents. In the group before the Psalms 
he retains the Veni Creator, Te Deum, Benedictus, Magni- 
ficat and Nunc Dimittis of the Old Version, adds Cosin’s 
Veni Creator, and provides new metrical versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, Creed and Commandments. The group fol- 
lowing the Psalms, entitled “The Rest of the Solemn 
Hymns”, begins with the Benedicite, followed by four of 
the Old Version hymns (the Humble Suit, the Lamentation, 
“Ὁ Lord in Thee”, and the Prayer after the Command- 
ments). Then follow: 

Hymn after Communion, “All glory be to God on high” (a version 
of Gloria in Excelsis). 


Hymn for Sunday, “Behold we come dear Lord to thee” (by John 
Austin). 
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Morning Hymn, “Now that the Day-star doth arise” (Cosin’s version 
of Jam lucis orto sidere). 

Hymn on Divine Use of Musick, “We sing to thee whos wisdom 
form’d (it had appeared in Dr. Natl. Ingelo’s Bentivoglio and Urania, 
London, 1660). 


Remembering that Playford was adapting himself to 
current taste, both his freedom in dealing with the old 
hymns of the Psalter and his restraint in introducing new 
hymns show how slight a hold hymns of any sort had upon 
the people. The actual influence of Playford’s book was 
by way of prolonging the period of Psalm singing. It be- 
came the standard setting of the Old Version. During the 
rest of the XVIIth and for much of the XVIIIth century it 
was the dependence of these who clung to the old ways, 
reaching its twentieth edition in 1757. During this long 
period Playford’s appendages of hymns kept their place in 
his Psalter, and his Psalter was carried to church by great 
numbers of people. But it cannot be affirmed that they 
made much more use of the new hymns than their fathers 
had made of the hymns originally printed in the Psalters. 
An addiction to the continued use of the Old Version be- 
came, in fact, the particular form in which indifference or 
opposition to hymns expressed itself. 

But at the opening of the X VIIIth century two books ap- 
peared that aimed at the introduction of hymns into pa- 
rochial worship; in the one case as supplementing the use 
of the Old Version, in the other that of the New. The 
more ambitious of these two books was the private venture 
of Henry Playford, who had succeeded to the business of 
his father, John Playford, and was ambitious to carry for- 
ward his father’s work. He published in 1701 The Divine 
Companion; or, David’s Harp New Tun'd. Being a choice 
Collection of new and easy Psalms, Hymns, and Anthems. 
The words of the Psalms being collected from the newest 
versions. Compos’d by the best Masters and fitted for the 
use of those, who already understand Mr. John Playford’s 
Psalms in Three Parts. To be used in churches or private 
families, for their greater advancement of Divine Music. 
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This book was designed as a supplement to the Old Version 
used in the churches, with a view to its being bound up 
with John Playford’s musical edition first published in 
1677. Its plan and purpose, however, were taken from the 
earlier Playford book of 1671. It opened with six Psalm 
versions set to tunes by Dr. Blow. These were followed by 
twelve hymns set by various composers, to which in later 
editions more hymns were added. At the end was a group 
of anthems. In the hymns John Austin predominates, as he 
did in 1671; but Crashaw, Herbert and Drummond are also 
represented. 

The Divine Companion had a temporary success; that is 
to say, its reprinting was several times called for. This 
success is to be attributed mainly to its tunes rather than 
to the richness of its hymnody, but the words of the 
hymns set to the new tunes cannot have been altogether 
overlooked. To what extent or in what quarters they may 
have been introduced into parochial worship does not ap- 
pear. Such use was readily accomplished in parishes where 
lining was practised. Not one of them played any part in 
the future hymnody of the Church of England. It may 
be, on the other hand, that Playford’s book exercised a 
certain influence in keeping the idea of hymn singing be- 
fore the mind of the Church of England. 

The other of the books referred to as appearing at the 
opening of the XVIIIth century was much more modest in 
form, but it had a more substantial backing, and was to 
prove much more influential. It was directly connected 
with the current movement to improve Psalmody repre- 
sented by the New Version of Tate and Brady published in 
1696. Even the party of progress in Psalmody was no 
doubt more immediately concerned to get a more literary 
version of the Psalms than to introduce hymns. The New 
Version first appeared without music and without even “the 
usual hymns”, but in all probability a provision of suitable 
tunes and a small appendage of hymns was a part of the 


*See the January number of this Review, pp. 65 ff. 
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original scheme. At the end of the second edition of 
1698 there is an announcement of “A Supplement to the 
New Version”, to contain “The Usual Hymns’, “Select 
Psalms done in particular Measures’, with “A Collection 
of the most usual Church-Tunes’. It contains also a 
promise of “Additional Hymns for the Holy Sacrament, 
Festivals, ἄς." 

The Supplement to the New Version of Psalms by Dr. 
Brady and Mr. Tate appeared in 1700 (London, printed by 
J. Heptinstall), in sheets with a view to binding up with 
the New Version. In respect of hymns, the standpoint of 
the Supplement differs little from that of Playford’s Whole 
Book. It has sixteen hymns in all. Ten are simply fresh 
paraphrases (in the fluent style of the New Version itself) 
of “the usual hymns”. The “additional hymns” promised 
in the advertisement are six: 

1. Song of the Angels at the Nativity. “While Shepherds watch’d 
their Flocks by Night.” 

2. For Easter-Day [First Hymn]. “Since Christ, our Passover, is 
lain.” 

c 3. [Second Hymn]. “Christ from the Dead is rais’d, and made.” 

Three Hymns for Holy Communion. 

4. Hymn I. “Thou God, all Glory, Honour, Pow’r.” 

5. Hymn II. “All ye, who faithful Servants are.” 


6. Hymn III. The Thanksgiving in the Church Communion-Service. 
“To God be Glory, Peace on Earth.” 


These also are paraphrases, five of Scriptural passages, 
one of the Gloria in Excelsis; and the Scripture texts are 
noted here as carefully as by William Barton himself. This 
little group of hymns, marking no advance in principle over 
Playford’s, was yet of much more significance in the history 
of the Hymn; owing to its association with the New Ver- 
sion which looked toward the future rather than with the 
Old Version which was a survival from the past. These 
hymns were thus sown on comparatively good ground, and 
if they did not spring up immediately and if they did not 
multiply, they, at all events, were not trodden under the 
feet of the Psalm singers. 

The Supplement to the New Version was authorized for 
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use in churches by the Queen and Council on July 30, 1703. 
It became a very popular little book, often reprinted, but 
not a constituent part of the Psalter, as the appendages of 
the Old Version had been. It is the exception rather than 
the rule to find the Supplement even bound in with the 
XVIIIth century copies of Tate & Brady, which have sur- 
vived in great numbers. It follows that the hymns of the 
Supplement could not have been sung as freely as the 
Psalms in churches using Tate & Brady, unless they were 
lined out. But they evoked a limited interest, which it was 
attempted to quicken by adding three hymns to the sixth 
edition of 1708.7 

This group of hymns in the Supplement marks the limit 
of anything in the nature of an authorized provision for 
hymn singing in the Church of England during the period 
under review. It was sufficient to establish the principle 
that hymns were allowable as supplementary to the Psalms. 
The actual practice of parochial hymn singing which it 
represents must seem small, when we remember that Tate 
and Brady was only then making headway into London 
churches, and for long afterward was hardly known beyond 
the bounds of that diocese. These hymns served for a be- 
ginning in a time of apathy and musical decadence, and 
were destined under happier conditions to be taken up and 
enlarged in number, and even to be embodied within the 
sacred covers of the Prayer Book itself as a recognized fea- 
ture of Church of England worship. 

The Supplement does not, of course, stand for the whole 
body of hymn singing within the Church of England at 
the time. There was no likelihood of interference with the 
general or occasional use of other hymns from the various 
books that were, as we have seen, available; and it is alto- 
gether likely that they found such use by some of progres- 
sive spirit. And we have also to take account of the ad- 


"They were the Benedicite and a recast of “O Lord, turn not thy 
Face away”, from the Old Version appendage, and the “Hymn on the 
Divine Use of Musick” from Playford’s Psalter of 1677. 
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vances toward hymn singing on that Puritan side of the 
Church which had least regard for the Prayer Book sys- 
tem, under the leadership of such men as Barton, Baxter, 
and Mason, and the Puritan recurrence to the hymns ap- 
pended to the Old Version. 


III. 
THE EJECTED PRESBYTERIANS. 

The subject-matter of Congregational Song was one of 
the very numerous issues raised by the Presbyterian divines 
in the Church of England before the Savoy Conference of 
1661 called by Charles II “to advise upon and review the 
said Book of Common prayer”. They took the Puritan 
attitude of seeking for “a purer version” than the accepted 
Sternhold and Hopkins. The XIIth of their exceptions 


against the liturgy was as follows: 

“XII. Because singing of Psalms is a considerable part of Publick 
Worship, we desire that the Version set forth and allowed to be 
sung in Churches may be mended, or that we may have leave to 
make use of a purer Version.” 


In Baxter’s “Reformed Liturgy”, which seems to have 
been presented at the same time,® there is something like a 


bill of particulars: 

“Concerning the Psalms for Publick use. We desire that, instead of 
the imperfect version of the Psalms in Meeter now in use, Mr. William 
Barton’s Version, and that perused and approved by the Church of 
Scotland there in use (being the best that we have seen) may be 
received and corrected by some skilful men, and both allowed (for 
grateful variety) to be Printed together on several Columes or 
Pages, and publickly used; At least until a better than either of them 
shall be made.”” 


* For the King’s warrant for the Conference, see The Grand Debate 
between the most Reverend the Bishops, and the Presbyterian Divines, 
appointed by His Sacred Majesty, as Commissioners for the review 
and alteration of the Book of Common Prayer, &c. London, Printed 
1661, p. (iv.): more fully in E. Cardwell’s Conferences . . . con- 
nected with the revision of the Book of Common Prayer, Oxford, 2nd 
ed, 1841, pp. 208 ff. 

° Cf. Cardwell, op. cit., p. 260. 

* A Petition for Peace: with the reformation of the Liturgy. As 
it was presented to the Right Reverend Bishops, by the Divines ap- 
pointed by His Majesties Commission to treat with them about the 
alteration of it. London, printed Anno Dom. MDCLXI,, p. 41. 
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In view of the actual status of Psalmody in the Church 
of England, and of the terms of the King’s warrant, it is 
not surprising that the bishops should have answered the 
Presbyterian exception and desire by saying, “Singing of 
Psalms in metre is no part of the Liturgy, and so no part 
of our commission.’”*! But the Presbyterians chose to re- 


gard this as quibbling, and replied: 

“If the word Liturgy signifie the publick Worship, God forbid we 
should exclude the singing of Psalms: And sure you have no fitter 
way of singing than in Meeter. . . . We hope you make no ques- 
tion, whether singing Psalms, and Hymns were part of the Primitive 
Liturgy, and seeing they are set forth, and allowed to be sung in all 
Churches of all the people together, why should they be denied to be 
part of the Liturgy? We understand not the reason of this.”” 


In “The Grounds of Nonconformity of the Ministers 
who were Ejected’, afterwards drawn up by Calamy, among 
“other things . . . by some possibly less regarded” 
was that in order to subscribe to the Prayer Book “They 
must Consent to the Mistranslation of the Psalter’’.1% 

These extracts make it abundantly plain that the Presby- 
terians had much zeal for Psalm singing, and that they de- 
manded authorization for a more correct version of the 
Psalter. But they make it equally clear that an insistence 
that Congregational Song be confined to canonical Psalms 
or even to Scriptural songs was no part of the Presbyterian 
position or demand. They raised no objection to the hymns 
of the Old Version bound up with the Prayer Book, whether 
paraphrases or “of human composure’. On the contrary 
the “Reformed Liturgy” drawn up by Baxter, but laid be- 
fore the Savoy Conference with the general consent of the 
Presbyterian divines,'* as a desired alternative to certain 
parts of the Book of Common Prayer,” contains this 


™ Cardwell, op. cit., p. 342. 

“The Grand Debate, p. 79. 

* Edmund Calamy, An Abridgement of Mr. Baxter's History of his 
Life and Times, etc., 2nd ed., London, 1713, vol. i, p. 234. 

“Calamy, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 158. 

* The petition was that “the several particulars” of this liturgy “be 
inserted into the several respective places” of the Prayer Book, “and 
left to the Minister’s choice to use the one or the other.” A Petition 
for Peace, p. 22. 
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rubric at the end of “The Order for celebrating the Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ”: ‘Next sing some 
part of the Hymn in meeter, or some other fit Psalm of 
Praise (as the 23. 116. or 103. or 100, &c.).”1® The hymn 
referred to is the Thanksgiving at the end of the Old 
Version (“The Lord be thanked for his gifts’); and the 
rubric reflects the accustomed use by these divines not only 
of this hymn but of others appended to the Psalter, with a 
special predilection for the metrical paraphrases of Prayer 
Book canticles. 

“Those that published the Old Church-Psalms”, Baxter 
said in the preface to his own posthumous Paraphrase on the 
Psalms of David in metre, with other Hymns (London 
1692), “added many useful Hymns, that are still printed 
with the Psalms in Metre.” And he makes clear the actual 
limits of the Presbyterian position by saying in explanation 
of the literalness of his own version of the Psalter,—‘“I 
durst not venture on the Paraphrastical great liberty of 
others; 1 durst make Hymns of my own, or explain the 
Apocryphal; but I feared adding to God’s Word, and mak- 
ing my own to pass for God’s.”’ 

Baxter was in fact the leader at once of the Presbyterians 
and of the movement to introduce hymn singing into the 
churches. He was, as has already been said, “the only 
begetter” of William Barton’s Centuries of Hymns, which 
began to appear in 1659, but he occupied ground far in ad- 
vance of Barton’s ventures. He held that hymns had been 
sung from the beginning; that “doubtless Paul meaneth 
not only David’s Psalms, when he bids men sing with 
grace in their hearts, Psalms, and Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs: Yea, it is past doubt, that Hymns more suitable 
to Gospel-times, may and ought to be now used: And if 
used, they must be premeditated; how else shall congrega- 
tions sing them? And if premeditated, they must in some 
way be imposed; How else shall the Congregations all 
joyn in the same.”?7 


“*Tbid.; p. 58: “ Preface ut supra. 
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It is not likely that most, or perhaps many, of Baxter's 
colleagues shared to the full these advanced views of his 
singularly independent mind and temper: nor did his in- 
fluence establish a distinctive Presbyterian usage of hymn 
singing. The years following the Ejectment of 1662 were 
years of poverty and distress, if not of actual persecution, 
for many of the ministers who had been driven from their 
parsonages and livings. The Conventicle Act and the Five 
Mile Act interfered with the assembling of Presbyterian 
congregations. The groups of people who still gathered 
about their ejected pastors for the simple rites of worship, 
so far as they ventured to sing at all, doubtless satisfied their 
craving for a purer version of the Psalms by employing 
some one of the current Psalters of the more literal type. 

With the Revolution of 1688 and the Toleration Act of 
William and Mary in the year following, Presbyterian wor- 
ship came under the sanction of the law, and in a single 
generation hundreds of Presbyterian meeting houses were 
built throughout England. They conformed to a common 
pattern. Internally the great canopied pulpit dominated: 
beneath it a desk for the precentor, or, more often, “the 
table pew”, with the Communion Table in the centre, and 
around it the seats which were then or later occupied by 
the singers on non-sacramental occasions.1§ In the failure 
to establish any church organization, no general principle 
regulated the congregational song, and no book was pro- 
vided for common use by the congregations. Psalm singing 
prevailed, and the Scottish Psalms of David in Meeter of 
1650 seems to have been adopted pretty generally. The 
pastors were free to supplement the Psalms with hymns, 
and, in the prevalence of the practice of “lining’”’, could ac- 
complish it without providing books for the congregation. 
Among the ministers of the later or meeting house era of 
Presbyterianism there was much diversity of sentiment and 
practice in the matter of hymn singing. Matthew Henry, 


*Cf. A. H. Drysdale, History of the Presbyterians in England, 
London, 1889, p. 443. 
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who, like Baxter, took great delight in Psalmody, both in 
public and private, favored hymn singing but preferred 
scriptural Psalms and hymns to those wholly of human 
composition as likely to have more of matter and less of 
fancy.1° He prepared and printed in 1695 a little volume 
of Family Hymns, altered and enlarged in a second edition 
of 1702. It was designed to encourage Psalmody in the 
home and thus to improve the singing in church, and was 
introduced by him into his own services.2° With the ex- 
ception of Te Deum, the hymns are taken from Scripture, 
current translations being freely used. Verses out of sev- 
eral Psalms are gathered together to make up a hymn, in 
the manner of Barton, with whose standpoint Henry’s book 
may be said to agree. 

On the other hand James Pierce of Exeter, whose Arian 
leanings were not yet suspected, held the strictest views in 
the way of confining Church Song to the inspired Psalms, 
discontinuing even the use of the doxology. In his Vindi- 
ciae fratrum dissentientium in Anglia*' he argued for the 
use of “plain tunes’, and, strenuously, against the employ- 
ment of instrumental music. Pierce’s attitude toward hymns 
was exceptional rather than characteristic of the Presby- 
terianism of the time; and it is quite likely that any who 
shared in it may have sought an Old Testament Psalmody 
as a refuge from rising Christological perplexities. 

The temper and tone of current English Presbyterianism 
was better represented in the persons of the Presbyterian 
divines of Dublin and the south of Ireland. It had 
indeed been carried there by the eminent Joseph Boyse, 
just as the Scottish type had been transplanted in the North 
of Ireland. By his hymn writing Boyse is entitled to a 


*jJ. B. Williams, Memoirs of the Rev. Matthew Henry, London, 
1828, p. 110. 

* Tbid., p. 110. 

London, 1710. In English, as A Vindication of the Dissenters, 
London, 1717. In 1786 Mr. Brand Hollis reprinted from it A Tractate 
on Music (London), for distribution in the First Church of Boston, 
with a view to meeting the movement to procure an organ for that 
church. 
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place among the predecessors of Dr. Watts, but in view of 
the lack of permanence”? in his contributions to Hymnody, 
he is more interesting as one of the early leaders in Presby- 
terian hymn singing. He published in 1693 Sacramental 
Hymns collected (chiefly) out of such passages of the New 
Testament as contain the most suitable matter of Divine 
Praises in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. To which 
is added one hymn relating to Baptism and another to the 
Ministry. By J. Boyse, with some by other hands. This 
appeared at Dublin, and in the same year at London from 
the press of Thomas Parkhurst, the printer of Matthew 
Henry’s Family Hymns. It contains forty-one pieces by 
Boyse, one by George Herbert, and two by Simon Patrick; 
and in the baptismal hymn immersion is the only mode 
recognized. In 1701 he published at Dublin Family Hymns 
for morning and evening worship. With some for the 
Lord’s Days. . . . All taken out of the Psalms of 
David. To each volume is prefixed the recommendation of 
six Dublin ministers, a significant testimony as to local 
sentiment and usage. 

Of Boyse’s resolute Presbyterianism there can be no 
question. But if we take the whole body of Noncon- 
formist meeting houses in England at the beginning of the 
XVIIIth century, it is by no means easy to make partition 
of them between Presbyterians and Independents, who 
showed so marked a disposition to affiliate. This uncer- 
tainty applies to the sentiments of the congregations, to 
the affiliations of the ministers who occupied the pulpits, 
even to the terms of the trust-deeds by which the meeting 
houses were held. And it applies, of course, to the hymn 
singing. Presbyterianism was not destined to establish it- 
self in England, and its meeting houses were about to fall 
into the control of men of Arian theology. The congre- 
gational song of these meetings was first to come under 
the domination of Dr. Watts, and then to develop into a 


*Two stanzas by him were included in James Martineau’s Hymns 
for the Christian Church and Home, London, 1840, (No. 42). 
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Unitarian Hymnody. Apart from this stream of Church 
Song, thus diverted from its original channel, the early 
Presbyterian hymn singing seems to have no part or repre- 
sentation in the great Hymn movement of the XVIIIth 
century, which it is customary to trace to its source in 
Independency. But the actual facts seem to be that be- 
hind the early Nonconformist hymn singing there was no 
Independent leader before Watts so influential and so out- 
spoken as Richard Baxter, and that the Presbyterian divines 
had an inadequately recognized share in lying the foun- 
dations of modern English Hymnody. 

Too little notice has been taken, for instance, of the efforts 
of Samuel Bury, a Presbyterian leader in Suffolk. He made 
a careful study of all available sources of hymns, and (ap- 
parently some years before Watts first printed his 
hymns), published A Collection of Psalms, Hymns, and 
Spiritual Songs, fitted for morning and evening worship m 
a private family, but containing also sacramental hymns. 
He prefixed a long list of his sources, including among 
others Barton, Baxter, Boyse, Crashaw, Dorrington, Bur- 
gess, Herbert, Patrick, Mason and Shepherd, Tate and 
Brady, and Woodford. His work stands in the shadow 
of his great contemporary and looms small there; but in 
view of the fact that Bury’s book reached a third edition in 
1713 and a fourth in 1724, it could not have been without 
influence upon the situation.?* 

As pointing apparently in the same direction, men- 
tion may be made of a movement to better congregational 
singing in the last years of the older London Presbyterian- 
ism. Moved by the unsatisfactory conditions of public 
worship and especially of the neglect and unskillful perfor- 
mance of Psalmody in Nonconformist churches, a Society 


* The fullest notice of Bury’s book is in J. Conder, The Poet of the 
Sanctuary, London, 1851, p. 35. For Bury himself, see The Dict. of 
Nat. Biography, and the references there, especially Murch’s Hist. of 
Presb. and Genl. Bapt. Churches in W. of England, 1835, pp. 107 ff. 
The date of Bury’s book is unknown to the writer. It seems to be 
referred to in the advt. at end of Henry’s Family Hymns, 1702. 
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of gentlemen in the (then) Presbyterian Meeting at the 
King’s Weigh House in Little Eastcheap employed a teacher 
of Psalmody and established a course of Friday lectures. 
The Psalmody Lectures were published by them in 1708 as 
Practical Discourses of Singing in the worship of God: 
preach’d at the Friday Lecture in Eastcheap. By several 
Ministers. Of the six lecturers all but one were Presby- 
terian ministers.** 

This movement was not primarily to encourage the in- 
troduction of hymn singing, but it tended strongly that 
way. The opening lecturer declared: “I conceive that 
whatever Songs are Scriptural, are the proper Object of 
singing. . . . For I can by no means be of their mind, 
who in the public Congregations would confine us to that 
collection of the Jewish Psalmody, which is call’d the Psalms 
of David.”*> The fourth lecturer approves Mr. Stennett’s 
hymns as “those excellent Composures wherewith” he “hath 
oblig’d the Christian Church”.?® The fifth lecturer com- 
mends Mr. Watts’ views of a New Testament Hymnody in 
the Essay prefixed to the Hymns of 1707, which he has 
“seen since the composure of this Discourse’’.?". The last 
lecture is a review of the part played by Psalm singing 
since the Reformation, and the frequent quotations from 
Tate & Brady suggest that the lecturer?® was content to 
sing their New Version of the Psalter. 

This interesting movement?® began before the publica- 

*They were Jabez Earle, William Harris, Thomas Reynolds, John 
Newman and Benjamin Gravener. That the sixth, Thomas Bradbury, 
was Independent, aided perhaps to broaden the reach of the movement. 
He was a singular selection. He knew nothing of music, was without 
poetical taste, became the great opponent of Dr. Watts’ scheme for 
improving Psalmody, refused to allow Watts’ Psalms or hymns to be 
sung in his presence, and used Patrick’s version to the end of his life. 
Cf. W. Wilson, History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches 
in London, London, 1808-14, vol. iii, pp. 527, 528. 

* Mr. Earle: p. 4. 

** Mr. Reynolds: p. 103. 

77 Mr. Newman: p. 154. 

* Mr. Gravener. 


51. 5. Curwen in his Studies in Worship Music, tst Series, London, 
n. d., p. 88, credits it to the “Independents”. 
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tion of Watts’ Hymns, and was inspired by the same distress 
at the conditions of Nonconformist Psalmody. Originally 
independent of him, it came to accept his leadership. ὟΝ, 
Lawrence, the teacher of Psalmody at the Weigh House, 
had made a Ms. collection of tunes for “The Gentlemen of 
the Society” supporting the Friday Lecture. Upon the ap- 
pearance of Watts’ The Psalms of David imitated, the col- 
lection was at once adapted to it, and published the same 
year as A Collection of Tunes suited to the various metres 
in Mr. Watts’ Imitation of the Psalms of David or Dr. 
Patrick’s Version, fit to be bound up with either (London, 
by W. Pearson for John Clark, 1719).°° The Gentlemen of 
the Friday Lecture continued their good work for congre- 
gational singing many years. But Lawrence’s book has 
already brought us to the period at which Dr. Watts’ 
Psalms and Hymns began to dominate the worship of the 
old Presbyterian Meetings. 


TV. 
THE SEPARATISTS. 


We now turn to consider the situation in those religious 
bodies which had already formed dissenting communities 
outside the walls of the Church of England, and entered 
upon the Restoration period with traditions already ac- 
quired. There were marked divergences in their attitude 
not only toward Psalm Singing but toward Congregational 
Praise itself as a Christian ordinance. Two of these bodies, 
the Arminian Baptists and the Society of Friends, on the 
one hand, had taken up an attitude of actual hostility to- 
ward singing in public worship. The other two, the Cal- 
vinistic Baptists and the Independents, had struggled 
against the spread of the same hostility within their ranks, 
and during the period now under review emerged from the 
struggle to become jointly instrumental in introducing the 
English Hymn into actual liturgical use. 


Ὁ ΟΠ. Hymns Ancient and Modern: Historical Edition, London, 
1909, pp. Ixxxv, Ixxxvi. 
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At the left we may group together the General or Ar- 
minian Baptists and the Society of Friends, as sharing the 
opinion that singing by the congregation should have no 
place in the public worship of God. 


1. The General Baptists. 


To explain the origins of the great “Controversy concern- 
ing Singing”, and the attitude of the General Baptists in 
England toward Congregational Song, we must go back to 
about the year 1606,31 when John Smyth, pastor of a 
congregation of Separatists at Gainsborough, led his people 
in a flight to Amsterdam. Once there he found that his 
real sympathies were not with the principles and practices 
of the congregation of English exiles already on the ground, 
but rather with the Dutch Mennonites. He developed in- 
tense antipathy to infant baptism, and, failing to secure be- 
lievers’ baptism at the hands of the Mennonites, in 1608 


baptized himself, thus becoming “‘the Se- Baptist of Church 


history’’.*? He formed a separate congregation with anti- 
Calvinistic principles, adopting not only the theology of the 
Mennonites, but many of those peculiar practices of their 
worship that anticipated the Quaker meeting. 

In setting forth The Differences of the Churches of the 
Separation (n. pl., 1608), Smyth held that the New Cove- 
nant is spiritual, proceeding out of the heart, and that read- 
ing out of a book is no part of spiritual worship, but an 
invention of the man of sin. ‘We hold that, seeing sing- 
ing a Psalm is a part of spiritual worship, it is unlawful to 
have the book before the eye in time of singing a psalm.” 
These principles reduce the possibility of singing in wor- 
ship to the instance of an individual feeling impelled to 
compose and utter a spontaneous song. And Robert Baillie 


"Henry M. Dexter, The irue Story of John Smyth, Boston, 1881, 
ps.2: 
“Ed. Arber, Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1807, p. 137. 
“Quoted from the copy in Bodleian Library by R. Barclay, The 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, 2nd ed., 
London, 1877, p. 106. 
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testifies that such was the practice in Smyth’s congrega- 
tion.** 

After the formation of the denomination of General 
Baptists in England as the result of the labors of Smyth 
and his disciples, Thomas Grantham, as their mouthpiece, 
published his Christianismus Primitivus (London 1678). 
In this he held that the New Testament recognizes no 
promiscuous singing, and no singing by the rules of art, 
but only the utterance of Psalms and hymns sung by such 
as God hath fitted thereto by the help of His Spirit for 
the edification of the listening church. If all sing, there 
were none to be edified; if pleasant tunes are used, that 
would bring music and instruments back; if other men’s 
words are sung, that would open the way to the similar 
use of forms of prayer also. 

At a General Baptist Assembly in 1689 it appeared that 
a small minority of congregations had begun “promiscu- 
ous’ singing of Psalms. The Assembly called upon them 
to show “what Psalms they made use of for the matter, 
and what rules they did settle upon for the manner’. In 


response there was produced 

“Not the metres composed by Messrs. Sternhold and Hopkins, but 
a book of metres composed by one Mr. Barton, and the rules pro- 
duced to sing these Psalms as set down secundum artem; viz., as the 
musicians do sing according to their gamut,—Sol, fa, la, my, ray, &c., 
&c.; which appeared so strangely foreign to the evangelical worship 
that it was not conceived anywise safe for the churches to admit such 
carnal formalities; but to rest satisfied in this, till we can see some- 
thing more perfect in this case, that as prayer of one in the church is 
the prayer of the whole, as a church, so the singing of one in the 
church is the singing of the whole church; and as he that prayeth in 
the church is to perform the service as of the ability which God 
giveth, even so, he that singing praises in the church ought to per- 
form that service as of the ability received of God; that as a mourn- 
ful voice becomes the duty of prayer, so a joyful voice, with gravity, 
becomes the duty of praising God with a song in the Church of God.’™ 

This judgment, received with “the general approbation 


of the Assembly”, is interesting not only as showing that 
* A Dissvasive from the errours of the Times, London, 1645. 


* J. J. Goadby, Bye-Paths in Baptist History, London, n. d., pp. 347, 
348. 
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the great majority had not advanced a step beyond the po- 
sition of Grantham in 1671, but also for the circumstances. 
that occasioned it, as showing the movement of the time 
beginning to penetrate the isolation of a peculiar sect. It 
seems to have got no farther within General Baptist circles 
during the period under review. There is apparently no 
record of a change of practice until well toward the middle 
of the XVIIIth century. In 1733 the General Assembly 
received a complaint from Northamptonshire that some of 
its churches “had fallen into the way of singing the Psalms 
of David, or other men’s composures, with tunable notes, 
and a mixed multitude; which way of singing appears to us 
wholly unwarrantable from the Word of God”. But the 
mood or judgment of the Assembly had at length changed. 
It admitted that congregational singing was an innovation, 
practised by ‘“‘some very few’, yet was not a sufficient 
ground for excluding them. The Assembly could find no 
clear statement in Scripture as to the manner of singing. 
It would that all were of one mind, “‘but as the weakness of 
human understanding is such that things appear in differ- 
ent lights to different persons, such a concord is rather to 
be desired than expected in this world. It expressed on the 
whole an unwillingness to dispute the.question, or to impose 
upon all the general opinion and practice.*® 

It may be inferred that the influence of Dr. Watts had 
begun to be felt by General Baptists, but their actual as- 
sociations were closer with the later Wesleyan movement. 
And it was by means of the fervid influences of the Metho- 
dist Revival that General Baptist churches were to be mul- 
tiplied and to become hymn singing churches. 

2. The Society of Friends. 

The Society of Friends took up a position that opposed 
singing as practised in the public worship of the time and 
led to the exclusion of all song from their own meetings. 
Whether, with Hodgkin,?7 we regard George Fox as an 


᾿ς Goadby, op. cit., Ὁ. 348. 
* Thomas Hodgkin, George Fox, London, 1806, p. vi. 
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original thinker, or conclude with R. Barclay** that his ten- 
ets and practices were to a large extent borrowed from the 
Mennonites and Arminian Baptists, there can be no doubt 
of the wide area of opinion and practice held by them in 
common. There is no appreciable difference between the 
General Baptist and the Quaker position as regards Church 
Song. It is to be remembered also that Fox’s movement 
was, like that of the General Baptists, an immediate revolt 
not from Laudian Episcopacy but from Puritan theology 
and practice. While he “was to bring people off from all 
the world’s religions, which are vain, . . . and pray- 
ings, and singings, which stood in forms without power’’,®? 
and while he held up mass book and common prayer and 
directory to unpartitioned scorn, it was the Directory which 
immediately confronted him, and the Puritan Psalmody 
which constituted the “singings” audible by him. 

The early Friends were not opposed to all singing in 
public worship. Among several references thereto in Fox’s 
Journal is one of 1655 to the effect that “Tho: Holme & 
Eliz: Holme: att a meetinge in Underbarrow: were much 
exercised by y° power of νυ Lorde in songes and Hymms 
& made melody & rejoyced: & y* life was raised thereby & 
refreshed in many: in γ΄ meetinge.’’*° Three years later 
Fox wrote: “Those who are moved to sing with under- 
standing, making melody to the Lord in their hearts we 
own; if it be in meeter, we own it.”*1 By an offtcial pro- 
nouncement of the Yearly Meeting of 1675 “Serious sigh- 
ing, sencible groaning and reverent singing” are recog- 
nized as divers operations of the Spirit and power of God, 


** Op. cit., chap. v. 

* Quoted in Hodgkin’s George Fox, Ὁ. 35. 

“The Journal of George Fox, ed. from the MSS. by Norman 
Penney, Cambridge, at the University Press, 1911, vol. ii, p. 326. All 
the references to singing in worship seem to have been left unprinted 
until this edition appeared (see vol. i. p. 442); a fact not without 
suggestiveness. 

“G. Fox and Huggerthorne, Truth’s Defence against the refined 
subtilty of the Serpent, 1658, p. 21. 
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and not to be quenched or discouraged, unless immoderate.*? 
This evidently refers to the utterance of an individual, 
under the direct motion of the Spirit. As formulated by 
Barclay in his Apology,** (11th proposition, ὃ 26) the 
singing of Psalms is a true part of God’s worship, but the 
formal customary way of singing in the congregation has 
no Scriptural nor even Christian ground. To put expres- 
sions of the religious experiences of blessed David into the 
mouths of the wicked and profane is to make them utter 
great and horrid lies in the sight of God. Acceptable sing- 
ing must proceed from the Spirit indwelling in the heart. 
Artificial music, whether of organs or the voice, has no 
New Testament warrant. 

The singing thus recognized has been compared to that 
of the singing evangelist introduced in the Moody and 
Sankey campaigns,** but seems more akin to the inspiration- 
al utterances of the early Christian assemblies. Such as it 
was, it was strongly opposed by some from the first,*® and 
soon died out. “Conjoint” singing of Psalms or hymns 
taken from a book or the lips of a precentor, was never 
at any time tolerated in the Friends’ meetings. It ranged 
in Fox’s mind with images and crosses, prescribed prayers 
and sprinkling of infants, as one of the vain traditions and 
worldly ceremonials from which it was his peculiar mis- 
sion to deliver men. So far as the actual practice of the 
meetings is concerned, the result would have been the same 
in any case, as the repudiation of the musical art by the 
early Friends must soon have made congregational song 
quite impracticable. 

With this attitude of opposition to the established Psalm- 
ody, the Friends, of course, have had no part in its transi- 
tion to our modern hymn singing. Members of that body 
have not hesitated to contribute hymns to the common stock, 
but only in the last half century or,so has a movement be- 

“See R. Barclay, op. cit., p. 461. 

“Printed in the year 1678” (n. p.); pp. 288, 280. 


“R. Barclay, pp. 461, 462. 
“R. Barclay, p. 462; Fox’s Journal, vol. 1. p. 442. 
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gun in England and America to introduce general hymn 
singing (even the hymnal with musical notes) into the 
Quaker meeting. 


3. The Particular Baptists. 


Among the Particular (or Calvinistic) Baptists there 
was, to say the least, nothing like unanimity in agreeing 
with their Arminian brethren concerning Congregational 
Song. 

The very full records of the Broadmead Church of Bris- 
tol left by Edward Terrill are silent on this point from 
1640 to 1670. But from 1671 to 1685 they show that 
congregational singing was statedly practised, under all 
the menaces of persecution.4® There was, however, a sec- 
ond Baptist congregation in Bristol; and, when in 1675, 
a joint meeting was proposed, some of its members “were 
ready to sing Psalms with others beside the church”, but 
a minority “Scrupled to sing in metre as [the Psalms] 
were translated”, and asked permission to keep their hats 
on or to retire while this was doing.** From this and other 
facts we may infer that there were considerable differences 
of sentiment and practice among the Particular Baptists 
of the time. 

It was in one of the congregations which had declined 
to sing that the use of hymns as distinct from Psalms be- 
gan.*® The innovator was its pastor, Benjamin Keach, a 
young man who had originally shared the sentiments of 
the General Baptists, among whom he was reared.*® In 
1668 he became pastor of a congregation of Particular Bap- 
tists of Southwark, which prospered under him and built 
a meeting house on Horsley-down. 


““The Records of the Church of Christ meeting in Broadmead, 
Bristol, 1640-1687, London, 1847, pp. 159, 222, 228, 230, 232, 233, 236, 
237, 238, 248, 253, 256, 201, 305, 312, 339, 421, 443, 465. 

“ Broadmead Records, p. 242. 

“Thos. Crosby, History of the English Baptists, London, 1838-40, 
vol. iv. p. 299. 

“ Crosby, op. cit., vol. iv. p. 270. 
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Keach was convinced that Congregational Song was an 
ordinance of Christ, and undertook to realize his convic- 
tions among his own people. He first obtained their con- 
sent to sing at the close of the Lord’s Supper. In the 
Epistle Dedicatory to his Breach Repaired, dated April 3, 
1691, he fixes the date as “16 or 18 years” earlier, which 
gives from 1673 to 1675. After some six years of this 
practice, his church agreed to sing also on “public Thanks- 
giving days” ; and about 1690 they agreed to sing the praises 
of God every Lord’s day.°° 

The songs thus introduced were not metrical Psalms, 
but hymns suitable to the occasion, in manuscript and mostly 
or altogether composed by Keach himself. 

A very small minority of Keach’s congregation had op- 
posed the movement, and this more frequent use of hymns 
precipitated a bitter controversy; the dissenters being led 
by Isaac Marlow, who in 1690 printed A Brief Discourse 
concerning Singing in the Publick Worship of God in the 
Gospel Church. (London, printed for the Author.) Her- 
cules Collins in the appendix to his Orthodox Christian, pub- 
lished in 1680, had urged the duty of congregational sing- 
ing, as had Keach himself in his Tropes and Figures 
(1682) and Treatise on Baptism (1689). John Bunyan 
also in his Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized (1688), speaks 
of it as a divine institution in the public worship of the 
Church, to whose members it should be confined. At the 
First General Assembly of Particular Baptists in 1689 
Keach challenged that body to debate the matter. The de- 
bate seems to have been entered upon but not concluded, 
the Assembly thinking “it not convenient to spend much 
time that way”’.5} 

The controversy thus opened continued for several years. 
Keach responded to Marlow in his The Breach Repaired in 
God’s Worship or, Singing of Psalms, Hymns, and Spirit- 
ual Songs, proved to be an Holy Ordinance of Jesus Christ 


PPD Ville 
κι Goadby, op. cit., p. 332. 
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(London 1691), a treatise of 192 pages with an appendix 
against Marlow covering 50 more. Marlow replied in 
The Truth soberly defended (1692); and other writers on 
both sides entered the fray. The points actually at issue 
were afterwards®” stated by Marlow as three: (1) whether 
the only vocal singing in the Apostolic Church was not the 
exercise of an extraordinary gift of the Spirit. (2) 
Whether the use of a set form of words in artificial rhymes 
is allowable. (3) Whether the minister sang alone, or a 
promiscuous assembly together, sanctified and profane, men 
and women (even though the latter were enjoined to keep 
silence in the churches). 

By 1692 the controversy had become so heated and 
abusive that the General Assembly took it in hand, and 
appointed a committee of seven to examine the pamphlets. 
Upon their report the Assembly rebuked the pamphleteers, 
and urged the people neither “to buy, sell, give or dis- 
perse” certain pamphlets, including Marlow’s Truth so- 
berly defended. 

Crosby’s statement that “a stop was thus put to the 
troubles that threatened the baptized churches upon this 
controversy’? is clearly unjustified. Marlow and his fol- 
lowers set up an independent congregation without singing ; 
and in 1696 he published his Controversie of Singing 
brought to an end, and which in fact served only to renew 
it. The General Assembly had decided nothing except that 
the peace should be kept, but in omitting to decide against 
singing they left the churches free. And Crosby is no 
doubt right in saying that “many of them from that time 
sung the praises of God in their public assemblies who had 
not used that practice before’’.®* 

The deeper issues raised in this “controversy concerning 
singing’? tended to relegate the question between Psalms 
and hymns to a position of inferior interest and importance. 


"In his Controversie brought to an end, 1695. 

δὲ History of the Baptists, vol. iii. p. 270. Cf. Joseph Ivimey, History 
of the English Baptists, London, 1811-1814, vol. ii. pp. 374, 375. 

* Crosby, vol. iii. p. 271. 
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Many Baptist congregations introducing singing confined 
themselves to Psalms without question. It was so generally 
at Broadmead, but the records show the singing of a hymn 
as early as 1678, written and handed up by Edward Ter- 
rill.5®> A late comer into the controversy, the famous John 
Gill, in his Discourse on Singing of Psalms, 1734 (2nd Ed. 
1751), denies not that hymns may be useful, but care must 
be taken to conform them to Scripture and the analogy of 
faith ; and on the whole he judges them “in a good measure, 
unnecessary’’.°® 

But the foundations of hymn singing in Particular Bap- 
tist Churches had been permanently laid by Keach, and a 
beginning of Baptist Hymnody made. 

Keach printed some of his hymns as early as 1676 in 
his War with the powers of darkness (4th Ed.), and three 
hundred of them as Spiritual Melody in 1691. The Sacra- 
mental Hymns which Joseph Boyse printed at Dublin in 
1693 has sometimes been regarded as the first Baptist hymn 
book. But the immersionist type of the baptismal hymn 
contained in that book will not serve to detach Boyse from 
his dearly loved and heroically defended Presbytery. 

The Lord’s Supper furnished a natural occasion for the 
introduction of evangelical hymns. And Joseph Stennett, 
who in 1690 became pastor of a Seventh-Day Baptist 
Church in Devonshire Square, London, began to use there 
sacramental hymns of his own composition. They circu- 
lated without, through Ms. copies made “Ὅν some Persons 
who heard them dictated [“lined’”] in Publick’.57 Other 
congregations expressed a desire to use the hymns, and in 
1697 Stennett published them as Hymns in commemoration 
of the Sufferings of our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, 
compos'd for the celebration of his Holy Supper. They 
reached a second edition in 1705, and a third in 1709. He 
published also in 1712 a tractate of twelve Hymns compos’d 
for the celebration of the Holy Ordinance of Baptism, of 

© Records, pp. 380, 390. 


* ond ed., p. 45. 
“Advertisement” in the Hymns . . for the -. . Holy Supper. 
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which there was a second edition in 1722. Stennett had 
been in contact with the “controversy concerning singing”, 
and as a preface to his earlier book printed a justification 
of Congregational Singing from the hand of one who had 
been trained in opposition to it, but had changed his views. 
Stennett’s hymns were admired and used beyond the bounds 
of the Baptist denomination ; some indeed have continued in 
use to our own day.°® How they affected the Eastcheap 
Lecturer has already appeared. It is of more moment that 
they attracted the attention of young Isaac Watts, under 
whose influence Baptist Hymnody was about to pass. His 
appropriation of several of Stennett’s lines into his own 
work entitles Stennett to be regarded as one of the models 
from whom Watts worked out his own conception of the 
English Hymn. 


4. The Independents. 

There is no reason to doubt that the early Independents 
as a class were in substantial accord with the general Puri- 
tan position as to the singing of Psalms. Such certainly 
was the case with the church of the exiled Separatists at 
Amsterdam. When John Smyth of Gainsborough devel- 
oped there his peculiar views of spiritual worship, they 
found little sympathy. Ainsworth in his Defence of the 
Holy Scriptures, Worship and Ministerie used in the Chris- 
tian churches separated from Antichrist against the chal- 
lenges, cavils and contradiction of Mr. Smyth, in 1609, 
professes himself unable to understand why Smyth should 
not use Psalm-singing in the services of his church, and he 
speaks for the whole body of the earlier exiles in saying, 
we “do content ourselves with joint harmonious singing of 
the Psalms of Holy Scripture, to the instruction and com- 
forts of our hearts, and praise of our God”’.5® In 1612 
Ainsworth prepared a complete metrical Psalter for the use 


“That most widely familiar, “Another six days’ work is done,” ap- 
peared in neither of the above publications. 

Ὁ Defence, quoted in B. Hanbury, Hist. Memorials relating to the 
Independents, London, 1839, vol. i. p. 181. 
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of the exiles, accompanying it with tunes and also with a 
prose rendering for comparison and with annotations for 
critical study. Some of these versions in Ms. may have 
been already in use; the printed Psalter was used both in 
the Amsterdam church and in Robinson’s at Leyden, and 
was by the Pilgrim Fathers out of the Leyden congrega- 
tion taken to New England. 

It cannot, however, be said that when Smyth and his 
followers formed themselves into a Baptist congregation, 
they left behind them no elements of controversy as to the 
propriety of congregational Psalm-singing. The extreme 
spirit of individualism developed, and the Puritan ingenuity 
in raising “cases of conscience” led to much difference of 
opinion among the Independents on this as on other ques- 
tions. The hesitation of the Westminster Assembly in deal- 
ing with the subject was doubtless with a view to including 
the largest possible Independent support. The prevalent 
opinion among them perhaps asked no more than that the 
subject be left free, especially as regards the choice of a 
specific version. But there were troublesome minorities 
that objected to congregational singing per se, or like that 
represented by Mr. Nye,®° who took Barrowe’s earlier po- 
sition of protest against translating the Psalms into English 
metre,*’ though it is not clear how they proposed to make 
the singing of a prose version practicable. Some of these , 
controversialists were especially active at the time. John 
Cotton essayed to cover the whole ground of controversy 
in his Singing of Psalms a Gospel-Ordinance, printed at 
London in 1647, and again in 1650. No doubt he includes 
Old England and New, Baptist and Independent, describ- 
ing his view of the general situation, in his opening sen- 
tence: “To prevent the godly-minded from making melody 
to the Lord in Singing his Praises with one accord, .. . 
Satan hath mightily bestirred himself to breed a discord in 
the hearts of some by filling their heads with foure heads of 


© Tetters and Journals of Robert Baillie, Edinburgh, 1841, 1842, vol. 
Mop 121. 
See Hanbury, Memorials, vol. i. p. 61. 
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scruples about the Duty.” These scruples related to singing 
with the voice as against singing in the heart; as to who 
may properly be allowed to join in it in public worship 
(women, carnal men, &c.); as to the subject matter of 
praise; and as to metrical versions and invented tunes. 
Cotton’s defence adds nothing, and was not intended to 
add anything, to the general doctrine of Psalmody held by 
the Reformed Churches, which it essays to vindicate on the 
usual Scriptural grounds. 

The ‘‘controversy concerning singing” had spent its force 
before the period of the Restoration, and. seems to have 
ended in a general adoption of Psalm singing in Independ- 
ent congregations. Several churches are on record in the 
preceding years as resolving to maintain or take up the 
“Singing of Psalms”.®? And in June, 1663, Dr. Goodwin 
and Mr. Nye, as well as Mr. Caryl, in their interview with 
Charles II, were able to report that “we have in our churches 
all parts of worship, as preaching, praying, reading, and 
Singing of Psalms, and the Sacraments’”’.** None the less 
the controversy had produced the familiar effect of strip- 
ping from the controverted practice its earlier delight. A 
conviction of duty is, after all, an inadequate basis for song. 

And then, too, the Independents felt the full stress of 
the persecutions that followed the Act of Uniformity. The 
Conventicle Act bore hardly upon established congregations 
with well known places of meeting, to whom the houses of 
great Puritan families, which often provided shelter and 
even places for worship to the Presbyterians, were not 
open. During the enforcement of these Acts, their services 
could be held only in secluded places and at unexpected 
hours, with a careful guard at the door to give notice of 
interruption. It is obvious that under such circumstances, 
and with the necessity of avoiding observation by neigh- 
bors and passers by, the singing of Psalms would be the 
first of the “parts of worship” to suffer. Speaking of one 
CF. Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, 1st Series, pp. 83, 84. 


“Letter of Wm. Hooke, quoted in J. Waddington, Congregational’ 
History, 1567-1700, London, 1847, p. 579. 
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of the periods of persecution, Neale says that in the meet- 
ings “they never sung Psalms’.** Equally suggestive is a 
record under date of April 1, 1682, of a church once meet- 
ing at St. Thomas’s, Southwark: ‘We met at Mr. Rus- 
sell’s, in Ironmonger Lane, where Mr. Lambert, of Dead- 
man’s Place, Southwark, administered to us the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper, and we sang a Psalm in a low 
voice.’ 

These conditions of restraint ceased with the Revolution 
of 1688, which brought freedom of worship and a begin- 
ning of a meeting-house building era to Independents as to 
Presbyterians. The lengthy sermon and protracted extem- 
poraneous prayer were the main features of worship in the 
Independent meeting-houses. They left little oppor- 
tunity for Psalm singing, and there is no evidence that the 
new conditions put new heart into it. The singing was 
still confined to canonical Psalms. While Sternhold and 
Hopkins had been largely given up, no other version was 
received in common. Some who craved a “pure” version 
favored Barton’s, and others the Bay Psalm Book of the 
New England divines. Nathaniel Homes, afterwards one 
of the ejected ministers, had called attention to it as early 
as 1644 in his Gospel Musick, reprinting its preface with 
approval. Three English editions had already appeared and 
more were to follow, though not necessarily for exclusively 
English use. Among those who turned toward a modi- 
fied Psalter Patrick’s version became the favorite. 

The singing of hymns in Independent meeting-houses be- 
gan in the last decade of the XVIIth century, introduced 
there as elsewhere by divines who had become restless under 
the limitations of an Old Testament Psalmody. With the 
right of each congregation to regulate its own worship and 
the prevalence of the practice of lining out the words, the 
use of hymns required merely the agreement of pastor and 
people. With the fraternization of Independents and Pres- 


“ History of the Puritans, part v. chap. ii.: ed. 1837, vol. iii, p. 265 
“ Quoted in Worship Music, p. 84. 
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byterians, and the frequent occupancy of Independent pul- 
pits by Presbyterian divines, it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish a separate origin of hymn singing in either body. 
It would be still more difficult to show that the impulse 
came from the Independent side. 

In all likelihood the Family Hymns of Matthew Henry, 
already referred to as published in 1695, mark the first step 
toward a change in either body, though not a long step, 
since the New Testament hymns were not added till the 
second edition of 1702. The publisher’s advertisement at 
the end of the 1702 issue shows quite an array of hymn 
books available at that date, and gives a clue as to what 
had been and was then in use. There is Mason’s Spiritual 
Songs in its seventh edition, with the Penitential Cries of 
Shepherd, in its fifth edition: the Presbyterian Boyse’s Sac- 
ramental Hymns: A Collection of Divine Hymns, upon 
several occasions, suited to our common tunes, for the use 
of devout Christians, in singing the praises of God, publish- 
ed in 1694, and gathered from six authors, including Bax- 
ter and Mason: Select Hymns, taken out of Mr. Herberts 
Temple: A Collection of Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, fitted for morning and evening worship in a private 
family: Baxter’s Poetical Fragments in its third edition: 
and Barton’s Six Centuries of Select Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs in its fourth edition. 

This list is substantially a catalogue of the earliest hymn- 
books of the Independents, as also of the Presbyterians. 
Simon Browne, in the preface to his Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, London, 1720, mentioning the books of Barton, 
Mason and Shepherd, adds: “Beside some collections from 
private hands, and an attempt to turn some of Mr. Herbert’s 
poems into common metre, these I have mention’d were all 
the hymns I know to have been in common use, either in 
private families, or Christian-assemblies, till within a few 
years past.’’® 

To these must be added Stennett’s Sacramental Hymns, 


* py. 16 of preface. 
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and also a volume of 168 Hymns composed on several sub- 
jects and on divers occasions (date unknown) by Richard 
Davis, the Independent minister of Rothwell, to which some 
hymns by others were added in a second edition in 1694. 
These rough hymns, possibly not known to Browne, were 
acceptable in Davis’s Rothwell congregation and in his 
evangelistic work through the midland counties, and went 
further.°* They were commended by John Gill,** and were 
reprinted in London as late as 1833.°° 

These books make it evident enough that there was a be- 
ginning of Independent hymn singing before Watts. We 
have indeed his own testimony that some ministers had al- 
ready commenced to use “evangelical hymns’.7° But such 
use was exceptional; the books marking the tentative efforts 
of progressive individuals rather than the general practice. 
In the great body of the meeting-houses the singing of 
Psalms obtained exclusively, though not perhaps very jeal- 
ously. And this occasioned the remark of Enoch Watts, 
that “a load of scandal’ lay on the Independents “for their 
imagined aversion to poetry”.7! 

In view of the new leaven about to be introduced into 
this situation, and of the fact that from among the Inde- 
pendents was to arise the principal agent of the effective 
transition from the old Psalmody to the new Hymnody, it 
is interesting to get as vivid a view as may be of the 
actual practice of Psalm Singing by the Independents at 
the beginning of the XVIIIth century, which constitutes the 
background against which the work of Dr. Watts is to be 
set. 


™ This early book of Davis was distinctively from the Independent 
side. He and all his works were repudiated by the Presbyterian mem- 
bers of the London “Meeting of Ministers” and by Presbyterians gen- 
erally. Cf. R. W. Dale, History of English Congregationalism, Lon- 
don, 1907, pp. 479 ff. 

See preface to 7th edition, 1748. 

° A Brief List of Hymn Books for sale by Charles Higham, Lon- 
don, 1893. 

τ Essay prefixed to 1st edition of his Hymns, 1707. 

τ His letter in Th. Milner, Life of Isaac Watts, London, 1834, p. 178. 
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There is no difficulty in reconstructing its salient features. 
The congregational leadership was in the hands of a pre- 
centor, generally of most meagre attainments. The singing 
was still dominated by the universal practice of lining out 
the Psalm. Very few tunes were used, and in rendering 
these all the notes were reduced to “a constant uniformity 
of time’. Each note was dwelt upon so long as “puts the 
Congregation quite out of breath in singing five or six 
stanzas’.7* Musical ignorance and incapacity accompanied 
by indifference seems to have been very general, but the 
Psalmody as practised hardly related itself to music. The 
people carried no Psalm books to church, had neither text 
nor note before them, and must often have failed to catch 
or comprehend the line as the precentor gave it out. In- 
strumental music was excluded by common consent.’* 
Many of the people took no part in the Psalmody; most 
of these failing through apathy, but some consciences even 
at that date had not come through the “controversy con- 
cerning singing’, and refrained for cause.’™* 

The apathy of the people doubtless extended to many of 
their leaders, who as a class were no longer of the educated 
type of the pastors furnished by the Ejectment. To some 
extent the people’s apathy was even a reflection of the 
exclusive interest of the average Independent minister of 
the period in the sermon and prayer. Dr. Watts’ own im- 
pressions of the Independent Psalmody as set against his 
ideals of the ordinance of Congregational Song are re- 


corded as follows in the preface to his Hymns of 1707: 
“While we sing the Praises of our God in his Church, we are em- 
ploy’d in that part of Worship which of all others is the nearest a-kin 
to Heaven; and ’tis pity that this of all others should be perform’d 
the worst upon Earth. . . . To see the dull Indifference, the 
negligent and the thoughtless Air that sits upon the Faces of a 
whole Assembly while the Psalm is on their Lips, might tempt even a 
charitable Observer, to suspect the Fervency of inward Religion, and 
’tis much to be fear’d that the Minds of most of the Worshippers 


™ Watts, preface to The Psalms of David imitated, 1719. 
* Practical Discourses of Singing, (already cited), pp. 137, 191. 
τ Tbid., Sermon iv. 
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are absent or unconcern’d. But of all our Religious Solemni- 
ties Psalmodie is the most unhappily manag’d. That very Action 
which should elevate us to the most delightful and divine Sensations 
doth not only flat our Devotion, but too often awakens our Regret, and 
touches all the Springs of Uneasiness within us.” 


_ Philadelphia. Louis F. BENSON. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRST TWO CHAPTERS or 
LUKE. 


In the last number of the PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL RE- 
view, the Magnificat (Lk. i. 46-55) and the Benedictus 
(Lk. i. 68-79) were investigated in order to determine whe- 
ther these hymns were derived from a source or sources or 
whether they were composed by the Evangelist himself. 
The same method of investigation which was there em- 
ployed will now be applied to the rest of Lk. i. 5-ii. 52. The 
words and phrases which Harnack, Zimmermann and others 
regard as Lucan characteristics will be examined as to their 
occurrence in the Septuagint. If the supposed Lucan char- 
acteristics are also Septuagint characteristics, the argument 
for Lucan authorship will be decidedly weakened. 

Chapter i. Verse 5. ὀνόματι 8, used to insert proper 


*Vol. x (1912), pp. 1-38. 

? The present investigation will not be fully intelligible apart from 
the previous article of which it is a continuation. See especially pp. 
1-7 of that article, where the problem is defined, and the method of in- 
vestigation outlined. As in the previous article, where Gersdorf, Har- 
nack and Zimmermann are mentioned as having called attention to the 
several real or supposed Lucan characteristics, references will not be 
given. Their remarks will easily be found in the following works: 
Gersdorf, Beitrage zur Sprachcharacteristik der Schriftsteller des 
Neuen Testaments, 1816; Harnack, Das Magnificat der Elisabet 
(Luc. 1, 46-55) nebst einigen Bemerkungen zu Luc. 1 und 2, in Sitz- 
ungsberichte der kéniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, 1900, pp. 537-556, Lukas der Arzt, 1906, pp. 69-75, 138-152; 
Zimmermann, Evangelium des Lukas Kap. 1 und 2, in Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1903, pp. 247-290. Compare also Harnack, Neue 
Untersuchungen zur Apostelgeschichte, 1911, pp. 108-110. The concord- 
ances (Hatch-Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, and Moulton and 
Geden, Concordance to the Greek Testament, second edition) will be 
used in the manner described on p. 6 (footnote 7) of the former 
article. The Septuagint text which has been used is Swete, The Old 
Testament in Greek. Not all the evidences of Lucan authorship which 
have been adduced by Harnack and others will be discussed, but only 
so much as may be necessary to test their conclusions. 

®Gersdorf, Zimmermann; cf. Harnack, Stanton, The Gospels as 
Historical Documents, ii (1909). pp. 285, 292, Hawkins, Horae Synop- 
ticae, 2nd. ed., 1900, pp. 21, 44, Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des Lukas, 
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nouns, occurs once in Lk. i-ii, about six times in the rest of 
Luke, twenty-two times in Acts, and twice in the rest of the 
New Testament. Alternative uses (for example, καὶ τὸ 
ὄνομα αὐτῆς Lk. i. 5) occur four times in Lk. i-ii, four (or 
three) times in the rest of Luke*, once in Acts, once in 
Matthew (not of a person), three times in John, twice (or 
four times) in the Apocalypse. tis is used with ὀνόματι 
once (here) in Lk. i-ii, twice in the rest of Luke, fourteen 
times in Acts, and nowhere else in the New Testament. 
The Septuagint, in inserting proper nouns, uses regularly 
ὄνομα αὐτῷ or ᾧ ὄνομα ; there is perhaps not a single case 
of ὀνόματι where the text is perfectly certain. This use of 
ὀνόματι is therefore a pretty clear mark of Lucan style, and 
the addition of tus makes the matter even clearer. But the 
occurrence in Lk. i. 5 may well be due merely to Lucan 
editorship. Alternative uses occur about as often in Lk. i-11 
as in the rest of Luke and Acts combined; whereas the 
Lucan ὀνόματι occurs only this once. Since καὶ τὸ ὄνομα 
αὐτῆς occurs in the latter part of Lk. i. 5, Luke may have 
substituted ὀνόματι in the first part of the verse in order to 
avoid monotonous repetition. However, for the style of 
the whole verse, Harnack compares Acts xviii. 2, εὑρών τινα 
*Tovdaiov ὀνόματι Axtrav.. .. καὶ Πρίσκιλλαν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ. 

Verse 6. ἐναντίον (or ἔναντι)" occurs twice in Lk. {-1], 
twice in the rest of Luke, three times in Acts, and nowhere 
else in the New Testament. But one of the passages in 
Acts takes the ἐναντίον directly from a passage in the 
Septuagint, and all three passages in Acts are in the speeches 
of Jewish Christians, where Luke was probably using 
sources. In the Septuagint the word is so very common 
that its employment in such a narrative as Lk. i-ii was 
almost inevitable. 


ate Aufl.,1899, p. 24, Friedrich, Das Lukasevangelium und die Apostel- 
geschichte, Werke desselben Verfassers, 1890, pp. 38, ΤΟΙ. 
“In one of these cases, Lk viii. 41, the Lucan ὀνόματι occurs in the 
parallel passage in Mark, while the non-Lucan ᾧ ὄνομα is used by Luke. 
*Gersdorf, Harnack, Zimmermann; cf. Stanton, op. cit., ii. pp. 201f., 
Friedrich, op. cit., p. 21. 
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πορευόμενοι. πορεύεσθαι is a favorite word with Luke; 
but it is so exceedingly common in the Septuagint that it is 
here entirely without significance as a mark of Lucan style. 


The figurative sense in which it is used is the well-known 
Hebraism. 


πάσαις ἡ. πᾶς is unusually frequent both in Lk. i-ii and 
in the rest of Luke and Acts. But in the Septuagint the 
word occupies no less than twenty-nine pages in the Hatch- 
Redpath concordance. Is not its great frequency both in 
the Septuagint and in Lk. i-ii due to the influence of Hebrew 
style? 

Verse 7. καθότι ὃ occurs once (here) in Lk. i-ii, once in 
the rest of Luke, four times in Acts, and not at all in the 
rest of the New Testament. It is not infrequent in the Sep- 
tuagint. The argument is perhaps not altogether valueless. 

Verse 8. ἐγένετο δὲ ἐν τῷ ἱερατεύειν αὐτόν. ἐγένετο 
followed by ἐν τῷ with the infinitive occurs twice in Lk. i-ii, 
often in the rest of Luke, once in Acts, elsewhere in the 
New Testament only at Mk. iv. 4. In the Septuagint, 
ἐγένετο is followed numberless times by some temporal 
phrase or clause; ἐν τῷ with the infinitive is apparently not 
uncommon. The occurrence of this usage in Lk. 1-11 is 
therefore not to be wondered at; though it may perhaps be 
a mark of the hand of Luke. 

ἐν τῷ with the infinitive in general’° is especially frequent 
in Luke. Hawkins gives the following figures: Lk. i-ii, 5; 
the rest of Luke, 27; Acts, 7; Matthew, 3; Mark, 2; John, 
o; Paul, 4; and the rest of the New Testament, 4. Accord- 
ing to Moulton,!! the infinitive with the article in general 

*Harnack, Zimmermann; cf. Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 292, Friedrich, 
op. cit., pp. 25, 42. 

*Zimmermann ; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 5f., 86. 

®Gersdorf, Harnack, Zimmermann, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 292; cf. 
Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 16, 18, OI. 

°Gersdorf; cf Harnack, Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 13, 90. 

1 Gersdorf, on verse 21, Zimmermann, on verse 21, Hawkins, op. 
cit., pp. 18, 40, Stanton, op. cit., ii. pp. 280, 282; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., 
pp. 36f., τοι. 

4 Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. 1, Prolegomena 
(second edition, 1906), p. 216. 
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occurs as follows: James has 7 occurrences, or 1.08 per 
Westcott-and-Hort page; Hebrews, 23, or 1.09 per page; 
Luke, 71, or nearly .99 per page; Paul, 106, or .89 per 
page; Acts, 49, or .7 per page; I Peter, 4, or .59 per page; 
Matthew, 24, or .35 per page; Mark, 13, or .32 per page; 
John, 4, or .076 per page; the Apocalypse, I, or .027 per 
page. Lk. i. 5-ii. 52 has eleven occurrences, or about 1.42 
per Westcott-and-Hort page; so that the articular infinitive 
is considerably commoner here than in the rest of Luke and 
Acts.!2 In the Septuagint, ἐν τῷ with the infinitive occurs 
about 430 times.1* The New Testament figures for the use 
of ἐν τᾷ with the infinitive are striking, but the extreme 
frequency of this usage in parts of the Septuagint dimin- 
ishes somewhat its value as a mark of Lucan style.** 

The familiar ἐγένετο in narrative!’ is a well-known 
Lucan characteristic. Three types have been distinguished: 
(1) ἐγένετο καὶ ἦλθε, (2) ἐγένετο ἦλθε, (3) ἐγένετο ἐλθεῖν. 
Hawkins’ statistics for the New Testament are as follows: 
ἐγένετο καὶ ἦλθε occurs not at all in Lk. i-ii, eleven times 
in the rest of Luke, once (?) in Acts, once in Matthew, and 
not at all in the rest of the New Testament; ἐγένετο ἦλθε 
occurs eight times in Lk. i-ii, fourteen times in the rest of 
Luke, not at all in Acts, five times in Matthew, twice 
in Mark, and not at all in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment; ἐγένετο ἐλθεῖν occurs not at all in Lk. 1-ii, five 
times in the rest of Luke, sixteen times in Acts, once in 
Mark, and not at all in the rest of the New Testament. For 
the Septuagint, Thackeray’® has compiled the following 


* Three of the occurrences are in the Benedictus. 

*For example, Pentateuch, 53; Job, 2; Psalms, 59; Proverbs, 1; 
Isaiah, 4; Jeremiah, 7; Ezekiel, 75. These figures have been obtained 
simply by counting the asterisks in Hatch-Redpath, which, under ἐν, 
indicate ἐν τῷ with the infinitive. 

“ According to Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 1808, pp. 26f., this usage is 
a Hebraism (not an Aramaism), which has crept into the New Testa- 
ment through the influence of the Septuagint. Cf. below, pp. 260 f. 

* Harnack and Zimmermann, on verse 5, Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 17, 37; 
cf. Vogel, op. cit., pp. 331. 

** A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, i. pp. 50-52. 
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statistics: ἐγένετο καὶ ἦλθε occurs 269 times (164 times in 
Judges-2 Kings) ; ἐγένετο ἦλθε, 145 times; and ἐγένετο ἐλθεῖν 
once only. When it is observed that no less than 164 of the 
occurrences of ἐγένετο καὶ ἦλθε are in Judges-2 Kings, 
which for the most part lies linguistically far beneath the 
level of Lk. i-ii, the preference of Lk. i-ii for ἐγένετο ἦλθε 
is not to be wondered at. Certainly there is nothing in the 
use of ἐγένετο to suggest Lucan authorship. The char- 
acteristically Lucan ἐγένετο ἐλθεῖν does not occur at all in 
Lk. i-i1; and of the other two types, which are almost equally 
divided in the rest of Luke, only one is used. This last fact 
might seem if anything to be an argument in favor of non- 
Lucan authorship." 

Verse 9. κατὰ τὸ ἔθος 18 occurs twice in Lk. i-ii (here 
and Lk ii. 42), once in the rest of Luke, and nowhere else 
in the New Testament. κατὰ τὸ εἰωθός occurs in the New 
Testament only once in Luke and once in Acts. κατὰ τὸ 
εἰθισμένον occurs only in Lk. ii. 27. The word ἔθος occurs 
in all twice in Lk. i-1i, once in the rest of Luke, seven times 
in Acts, once in John, not at all in Matthew and Mark, and 
once in the rest of the New Testament. In the Septuagint 
the word ἔθος occurs only six times at most (all in the 
Apocrypha). κατὰ τὸ ἔθος αὐτῶν occurs in Dan. Th. Bel. 15. 
κατὰ τὸ εἰωθός occurs only twice in the Septuagint, and 
κατὰ τὸ εἰθισμένον not at all. κατὰ τὸ ἔθος, therefore, has 
some value as a mark of Lucan style.?® 

Verse 10. ἦν. . .. προσευχόμενον.29 εἶναι with the par- 
ticiple occurs, according to Zimmermann, forty-eight 


On the use of ἐγένετο cf. Plummer, in his commentary on Luke, 
in The International Critical Commentary, 7th. ed., p. 45, and Moulton, 
op. cit., pp. 16, 17. 

1 Gersdorf, Harnack; cf. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 29, Stanton, op. cit., 
ii. p. 287, Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 18f.. 

Cf. Resch, Das Kindheitsevangelium, 1897, in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, x. 5, p. 31: “ἔθος wie in der LXX, so in den Logia-Uber- 
setzungen ungebrauchlich, dagegen ein Lieblingswort des Le, stammt 
hier wie Lc. 2, 42 aus der Feder des Lc.” 

39 Harnack, Zimmermann; cf. Harnack on Lk. ii. 51, Stanton, op. cit., 
ii. p. 281. 
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times in Luke, thirty-nine times in Acts, eleven times in 
Matthew, twenty-eight times in Mark, and only once in 
John. Friedrich? has the same counting for ἦν or ἦσαν 
(or ἤμην) or ἔσομαι with the participle, except so far as 
John is concerned, where he counts twenty occurrences. 
This usage is thought (for example, by Zimmermann) to 
be an Aramaism. An examination of the Septuagint usage 
would be interesting. 

πᾶν τὸ mAnGos .... τοῦ Aaov.2! The word πλῆθος 
occurs twice in Lk. 1-ii, six times in the rest of Luke, six- 
teen times in Acts, not at all in Matthew, twice in Mark, 
twice in John, and three times in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. πᾶν (or ἅπαν) τὸ πλῆθος occurs once (here) in Lk. 
i-ii, three times in the rest of Luke, three times in Acts, 
and not at all in the rest of the New Testament.?2 τοῦ λαοῦ 
is added to πλῆθος once (here) in Lk. i-ii, twice in the rest 
of Luke, once in Acts, and nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. The synonym ὄχλος, which is very much more com- 
mon than πλῆθος in the New Testament (it is more com- 
mon even in Acts), does not occur at all in Lk. i-ii. In the 
Septuagint, the use of the two synonyms is the reverse of 
the New Testament usage. πλῆθος is used more than five 
times as much as ὄχλος, and is very common. That looks 
as though Lk. 1-ii had simply followed the Septuagint 
usage. πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος occurs, for example, in Ex. xii. 6. 
Nevertheless, the phenomena in the New Testament are so 
striking that πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος .... τοῦ λαοῦ affords genuine 
evidence of Lucan style. 

Verse 11. 0m 58, since it is apparently the regular Sep- 
tuagint word for describing visions, etc., can hardly be re- 
garded as a certain mark of Lucan style. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 12, Sof, cf. Vogel, op. cit., p. 22. 

* Gersdorf, Harnack, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 21; cf. 
Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 40, 102. 

5 Cf. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 21. 

* Gersdorf, Harnack, (Zimmermann) ; cf. Stanton, op. cit, ii. pp. 202, 
203. 
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ἑστώς for ἑστηκώς. 33 In Lk. i-ii, ἑστώς occurs once, 
ἑστηκώς not at all; in the rest of Luke and Acts, ἑστώς 
occurs fourteen times, ἑστηκώς once; in Matthew, ἑστώς 
occurs six times, ἑστηκώς once; in Mark, ἑστώς occurs not 
at all, ἑστηκώς four times; in John, ἑστώς occurs four 
times, ἑστηκώς three times; in the Apocalypse, ἑστώς oc- 
curs nine times, ἑστηκώς twice. So Matthew, John, and 
the Apocalypse, as well as Luke, prefer ἑστώς. And Stan- 
ton has called attention to παρεστηκώς in Lk. i-ii (in Lk. 
i. 19).% Inthe Septuagint, Thackeray gives as the propor- 
tion of ἑστηκώς to ἑστώς 95/51; the latter being “prac- 
tically confined to late and literary books’”.?® In the New 
Testament, ἑστώς is not particularly literary, as is indicated 
by the usage of the Apocalypse. Certainly ἑστώς in Lk. i. 
10 is no sign of Lucan authorship. παρεστηκώς (Lk. i. 19) 
might with at least equal plausibility be claimed as distinctly 
non-Lucan. 

ἑστὼς ἐκ δεξιῶν 27 ἐκ δεξιῶν ἱστάναι occurs again in 
Acts vii. 55, 56. But that Jesus should be seen standing on 
the right hand of God is very natural. The similarity of 
expression may simply be due to the similarity of the facts. 

Verse 12. ἐπέπεσεν. 5 ἐπιπίπτειν for the beginning of 
unusual states occurs once (here) in Lk. 1-ii., once in 
Acts,?° and perhaps once in the Apocalypse.2° In Acts 
xix. 17, as in Lk. i. 12, φόβος is the subject; but the same 


* Zimmermann; cf. Stanton, op. cit., ii. pp. 292, 294, Friedrich, op. cit., 
pp. 8, 88. 

* Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 294. Stanton is in error, however, when he 
says that “in every other passage of Lk. and A. in which the perf. part. 
of ἵστημι, or one of its compounds, is used the form is ἑστώς ”; for in 
Lk. ix. 27 eornxorwy is in all probability the correct reading. 

* But cf. Helbing, Grammatik der Septuaginta, Laut und Wortlehre, 
1897, p. 103. 

* Gersdorf, Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 36. 

* Zimmermann; cf. Gersdorf, Harnack, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 292, 
Friedrich, of. cit., pp. 41, 43. 

” Acts xix. 17. In two other passages, Acts x. 10 and xiii. II, 
ἐπέπεσεν is read by some manuscripts. 

Rev. xi. 10. 
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is true of Rev. xi. 11.3. In the Septuagint, this use of 
ἐπιπίπτειν is not uncommon, and the subject is almost al- 
ways φόβος or some other word expressing fear. There is 
no argument whatever for Lucan authorship. 

ἐπιπίπτειν ἐπί, according to Harnack, occurs only in the 
Lucan writings. But he has apparently overlooked Rom. xv. 
3 (citation), and in Rev. xi. 11 and Jno. xiii. 25 ἐπέπεσεν ere 
is strongly attested. In the Septuagint, ἐπί after ἐπιπίπτειν 
is quite the regular thing. 

Verse 13. elev... . πρὸς αὐτόν. 2 Statistics of the 
use of πρός with the accusative and of the dative after 
the chief verbs of saying are as follows :*% 


In Lk. i-ii: 
εἶπον πρός. 7 εἶπον ὁ. dat. 4 
λέγω πρός. 0 | λέγω ὁ. dat. 0 
ἐρῶ etc. πρός 0 ἐρῶ ete. c. dat. 0 
λαλέω πρός 5 λαλέω c. dat. . 5 
In the rest of Luke: 
about about 
eirov πρῦς . 2. . . 65 | eron¢. dat. .- 240 pe 
λέγω πρός. fA | χέγων» 6. ὅς . Οὐ 
Ἐπ τοίου πρὸς - οὖ Ὁ | ἐρῶ etc.-c: dat.. ΝΣ 
ecaragcean ret) PAE YT Rand c. dat. 9 
In Acts: 
about about 
eimov mpos. . . . . 24 | εἶπον δ. dat; ΣΙ 
πο προ Πρ. Ὑχ ᾿ Χέγωώ. ὁ. dat. . -. τ sie 
Pee oan 5.) d,s. Ὁ] ἐρῶ ete. ¢. dat. .. πε Ὁ 
manem πρὸς 0 |. 4) (8 λαλέω. Ὁ. dat. . ἡ ips 1 


31 Where ἐπεσεν is to be read if ἐπέπεσεν is wrong. 

Ὁ Gersdorf (also on Lk. i. 19), Harnack, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. 
ctt., pp. 21, 45ff.; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 38. 

*Tt will be remembered that here, as elsewhere in the present article, 
the figures have simply been compiled from the concordances. The 
following figures are approximate only. No attempt has been made, 
for example, to settle questions of text. Cf. PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW, x (1912). p. 18, footnote 78, where the facts are stated in less 
detail. 
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In Matthew: 


εἶπον πρός. 
λέγω πρός. 
ἐρῶ etc. πρός 
λαλέω πρός 


In Mark: 


εἶπον πρός. 
λέγω πρός. 
ἐρῶ etc. πρός 
λαλέω πρός 


In John: 


εἶπον πρός. 
λέγω πρός. 
ἐρῶ etc. πρός. 
λαλέω πρός 


In Paul: 


εἶπον πρός. 
λέγω πρός. 
ἐρῶ etc. πρός. 
λαλέω πρός 


In Hebrews: 


εἶπον πρός. 
λέγω πρός. 
ἐρῶ etc. πρός. 
λαλέω πρός 


oo Ww μι oo © ~~ 


oon 


pe bd Oo 


In the Catholic Epistles : 


εἶπον πρός 
λέγω πρός. 
ἐρῶ etc. πρός. 
λαλέω πρός 


Se SS 


εἶπον c. dat. 
λέγω c. dat. 


ἐρῶ ete. c. dat. 
λαλέω c. dat. . 


εἶπον ὁ. dat. 
λέγω c. dat. 


ἐρῶ ete. c. dat. 
λαλέω ὁ. dat. . 


εἶπον ὁ. dat. 
λέγω ὁ. dat. 


ἐρῶ ete. c. dat. 


λαλέω c. dat. 


εἶπον c. dat. 
λέγω ὁ. dat. 


ἐρῶ etc. c. dat. 
λαλέω c. dat. . 


εἶπον ὁ. dat. 
λέγω c. dat. 


ἐρῶ ete. c. dat. 
λαλέω c. dat. . 


εἶπον ὁ. dat. 
λέγω c. dat. 


ἐρῶ etc. ὁ. dat. 


λαλέω c. dat. 


wo oS Θ © 
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In the Apocalypse: 


εἶπον πρός. ©: | elerov:.c; dats) sh τ ἡ 
λέγω πρός. Ob | λέγω ὁ: dats: θη Ae eo 
ἐρῶ etc. πρός. 0.1} ἐρῶ ἰοῦ σε dat. tal. ee 4 
λεπροῦ πὸ τ λαλέω: cy dat... 2 owe 0 


In the Septuagint, Genesis, 1 Samuel, 1 Chronicles, and 
2, 3, 4 Maccabees have been chosen for examination, a3 
representative of different degrees of literary correctness. 
The statistics are as follows :*4 


In Genesis : 
εἶπον, ἐρῶ etc. πρός. . 52 | εἶπον, ἐρῶ etc. ὁ. dat. . 228 
Pena i - | λέγω ὃ. Aah.) we ey προ 
Rameonorais τι 0] λαλέω 6. dat. . «ὦὐ ὦ) ye | OO 
In 1 Samuel: 
εἶπον, ἐρῶ etc. πρός. . 115 | εἶπον, ἐρῶ etc. 6. dat. . 19 
προ 2 LO) | Adym 6: dat ὁ} NT 
mekeoapos (0. 10) χαλέω c. dat... 60) NS 
In 1 Chronicles : 
εἶπον, ἐρῶ etc. πρός . . 10 | εἶπον, ἐρῶ etc. c. dat. . 19 
BeOS τ. Ὁ)" λόγω" ὁ dat. 2 5 i FOO 
men apes st |! | | λαλέω c. dat... .. « Ὁ 
In 2, 3 4 Maccabees: 
εἶπον, ἐρῶ etc. πρός. . 0 εἶπον, ép@etc. c. dat. . 1 
EU ee ιν, a λέγω δ. AOE. | eas ho ae ob 
NE προτὶ est διυν ἀν. ἢ | | λαλέῳ 6. (δον, shy tas th ἢ 


If the New Testament alone be examined, πρός after verbs 
of saying appears to be very decidedly a Lucan character- 
istic. Indeed it is almost confined to the Lucan writings. 
But in 1 Samuel and in 1 Chronicles it is even much more 
frequent in proportion to the dative than it is in Luke-Acts; 
and in Genesis also it is common. The argument for 
Lucan style must be pronounced weighty; yet if the use of 
mpos in the body of the Gospel indicates only Lucan editor- 
ship, why should it indicate more than that in Lk. i-ii? 


“The figures are approximate only. 
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μὴ φοβοῦϑϑ is no clear mark of Lucan style. It is not 
uncommon in the Septuagint,?® where the name of the 
person addressed** is sometimes added as here.*® 

διότι 39 Occurs twice in Lk. i-ii, once in the rest of Luke, 
five times in Acts, not at all in Matthew, Mark and John, 
about ten times in Paul, and about seven times in the rest 
of the New Testament. In the Septuagint, it is common 
enough (especially in a number of books which Thackeray 
classes with 1 Samuel under the head of “indifferent 
Greek”) to prevent its occurrence in Lk. i-ii from being 
surprising. 

γεννᾶν of the mother*® occurs not only in Lk. i. 13, 
57 and in Lk. xxiii. 29, but also in Jno. xvi. 21 and Gal. 
iv. 24.41 The usage occurs a few times in the Septuagint. 

Verse 14. ἔσται. . .. σοι.3 Hawkins gives the fol- 
lowing statistics for the use of εἶναι with the dative: 
three times in Lk. 1-11, twelve times in the rest of Luke, ten 
times in Acts, three times in Matthew, twice in Mark, twice 
in John, three times in Paul, and three times in the rest 
of the New Testament. These facts perhaps furnish a 
slight argument for detecting Lucan style in Lk. i-ii. But 
an investigation of the Septuagint usage would be inter- 
esting. ** 


*® Gersdorf, Harnack, Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 35. 

* Cf. especially Dan. x. 12, cited by Resch, op. cit., p. 32. 

"Regarded by Harnack as an additional argument. 

*Gersdorf compares Acts xviii. 9, 10, where διότι occurs as here 
after μὴ φοβοῦ. But ὅτι occurs after μὴ φοβοῦ a number of times in the 
Septuagint; and 667: is not an uncommon word. The similarity. 
therefore, is perhaps merely due to chance. 

89 Gersdorf, Harnack, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 28; cf. Fried- 
rich, op. cit., pp. 16, OI. 

“ Harnack. 

“ Harnack has overlooked these two cases, which are both perfectly 
clear, γεννᾶν being used in the active voice. 

“ Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 17, 388. 

* Such an investigation cannot be carried on by means of the con- 
cordance, for Hatch-Redpath does not give the context of the occur- 
rences of εἶναι. 
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For verse 14, Gersdorf compares Lk. xv. 7 χαρὰ ἐν τῷ 
οὐρανῷ ἔσται, as well as one or two less striking parallels. 

Verse 15. πνεύματος ἁγίου. The statistics of the 
New Testament use of πνεῦμα to designate the divine Spirit 
are approximately as follows: 


Total occurrences 


of πνεῦμα designating With Of these 
the divine Spirit ἅγιον with the article 

Lk. i-ii 7 6 I 
The rest of Luke 10 7 4 
Acts 58 43 24 
Matthew 12 5 2 
Mark 6 4 3 
John 15 4 I 
Paul 112 17 4 
Hebrews 7 5 3 
The Catholic Epistles 15 ο ο 
The Apocalypse 8 ο o* 


In the Septuagint, the following phrases should be com- 
pared: πνεῦμα θεῖον (Ex. xxxi. 3, xxxv. 31, Jb. xxvii. 3, 
XXXlii. 4), τὸ πνεῦμα TO ἅγιόν cou(Ps. 1. 13), τὸ πνεῦμά σου 
τὸ ἅγιον (Ps. cxlii. 10) 4%, ἅγιον... .. πνεῦμα παιδείας 47 
(Wi. i. 5), τὸ ἅγιόν σου πνεῦμα (Wi. ix. 17), τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ 
ἅγιον αὐτοῦ (Is. ]xiii. 10), πνεύματος αὐτοῦ ( ἁγίου γ48 (Si. 
xlviii. 12), πνεῦμα ἅγιον (Dan. Sept. v. 12, vi. 3).42 Com- 
pare, besides, especially Ps. Sol. xvii. 42 (in the well-known 
description of the Messianic king). It will be remembered 
that the Psalms of Solomon are to be dated in the first cen- 
tury before Christ and the Greek translation of them in the 

“Gersdorf, Harnack, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 27; cf. Vogel, op. cit., p. 
51, Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 30f., 98f. 

“The statistics of Hawkins differ slightly, but only slightly, from 
the above. In addition, Hawkins gives the following statistics for the 
use of ἅγιος in general: in Lk i-ii, 11; in the rest of Luke, 9; in Acts, 
53; in Matthew, 10; in Mark, 7; in John, 5; in Paul, 77; in the rest of 
the New Testament, 62. 

“Some authorities read ἀγαθὸν instead of αγιον. 

“Or σοφίας. 

* aywv is added by A. 

“ Cf. in Theodotion’s translation of Daniel πνεῦμα θεοῦ ἅγιον (iv, 5, 6), 
θεοῦ πνεῦμα ἅγιον (iv. 15). 
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first century after Christ.°° The statistics for the New 
Testament are very striking. But the frequent mention of 
the Spirit in Lk. i-ii is perhaps to be regarded as due partly 
to the subject-matter,>1 and the addition of ἅγιον jis of 
course not very infrequent even outside of the Lucan writ- 
ings. A basis for the term πνεῦμα ἅγιον may be found in the 
Old Testament passages cited above; and the passage in the 
Psalms of Solomon shows that the ‘“‘ Holy Spirit”? had a 
place in Palestinian Messianic expectations in the century 
just preceding the birth of Jesus. Nevertheless, the argu- 
ment of Gersdorf and Harnack is not altogether without 
value. 

πλησθήσεται and πνεύματος ἁγίου πλησθήσεται 52 πιμπ- 
λάναι occurs eight times in Lk. i-ii, five times in the 
rest of Luke, nine times in Acts, twice in Matthew, and not 
at all in the rest of the New Testament. ἐμπιμπλάναι oc- 
curs once in Lk. i-ii,°* once in the rest of Luke, once in 
Acts, once in John, once in Paul, and not at all in the rest of 
the New Testament. In the Septuagint, however, both πιμπ- 
Advat and ἐμπιμπλάναι are very common; the very frequent 
use of the former word in Lk. i-ii and the single occurrence 
of the latter are therefore not surprising. πιμπλάναι 
with πνεύματος ἁγίου occurs three times in Lk. i-ii, not at 
all in the rest of Luke, five times in Acts, (including Acts iv. 
31, where Tov aytov mvevpatos is probably to be read in- 
stead of πνεύματος αγιου ),>°4 and not at all in the rest of the 
New Testament.°° The following Septuagint passages 
should be compared : Ex. xxviii. 3 ods ἐνέπλησα πνεύματος 
αἰσθήσεως, XXxi.3 καὶ ἐνέπλησα αὐτὸν πνεῦμα θεῖον σοφίας καὶ 


5° See PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, x (1012), p. 21. 

= Matthew uses πνεῦμα ἅγιον in speaking of the conception of Jesus, 
just as Luke does in Lk. i. 35. 

ὍΣ Gersdorf, Harnack, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 21; cf. 
Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 293, Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 40, 102. 

Tn the Magnificat, Lk. i. 53. 

“ Harnack has apparently overlooked Acts ii. 4. 

δ Compare πλήρης πνεύματος ἁγίου, which occurs once in Luke (Lk. iv. 
1), four times in Acts, and not at all in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. 
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συνέσεως Kal ἐπιστήμης, XXXV. 31 Kal ἐνέπλησα αὐτὸν πνεῦμα 
σοφίας καὶ συνέσεως καὶ ἐπιστήμης πάντων, Deut. xxxiv. 9 
ἐνεπλήσθη πνεύματος συνέσεως, Wi. i. 7 πνεῦμα κυρίου πεπὰ- 
ήρωκεν τὴν οἰκουμένην, Si. xlviii. 12 ᾿Ελεισαῖε ἐνεπλήσθη (επλη- 
σθη ΑἹ πνεύματος αὐτοῦ (αγιου A), Is. xi. 3 ἐμπλήσει αὐτὸν 
πνεῦμα φόβου θεοῦ. These passages indicate an Old Testa- 
ment basis for the idea of “filling” with the Spirit or with a 
spirit. Si. xlviii. 12, where Elisha is represented as being 
filled with the spirit of Elijah, is especially worthy of notice. 
However, the coincidence of Lk. i-ii with Acts in the use 
of this expression is very interesting. When it is observed 
that all but one®® of the occurrences in Acts are in the for- 
mer portion of the book, where Jewish Christian sources 
were probably used and Jewish Christian conditions are 
described, a suggestion may perhaps be made to the effect 
that Luke derived his use of the phrase from the primitive 
Jewish church—partly perhaps even from a document un- 
derlying Lk. 1-ii. 

ἐκ κοιλίας μητρός," which occurs in the New Testament 
besides here only twice in Acts, once in Matthew, and 
once in Paul, has a number of parallels in the Septuagint. 
Compare especially Judg. xv. 17 ἅγιος θεοῦ ἐγώ εἰμι ἀπὸ 
κοιλίας μητρός μου. In this passage, the speaker is Sam- 
son, whose manner of life was prescribed supernaturally as 
in the case of John the Baptist and in somewhat the same 
terms. 

Verse 16. υἱοὶ Ἰσραήλϑϑ occurs not only®® here and five 
times in Acts, but also once in Matthew, three times in Paul, 
once in Hebrews, and three times in the Apocalypse. It is 
the regular Septuagint phrase, for example in Exodus. 

ἐπιστρέψει ἐπὶ κύριον Tov θεὸν αὐτῶν. ἐπιστρέφειν ἐπί 
followed by τὸν θεόν or some other designation of God 
occurs in the New Testament only once (here) in Lk. i-ii, 
© Acts xiii. 0. 

* Harnack, Zimmermann; cf, Friedrich, op. cit., p. 34. 

κ᾽ Zimmermann. 


* As Zimmermann strangely says. 
® Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, of. cit., p. 30. 
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and five times in Acts. Zimmermann cites also 2 Cor. iii. 16, 
but there πρός stands instead of ἐπί. If this passage is 
in point, then surely 1 Thess. i. 9 ἐπιστρέψατε πρὸς τὸν 
θεόν should be cited also. Compare also 1 Pet. ii. 25 
ἐπεστράφητε viv ἐπὶ τὸν ποιμένα Kal ἐπίσκοπον τῶν ψυχῶν 
ὑμῶν. It should be noticed that ἐπιστρέφειν in Lk. i. 16 is 
transitive, whereas in all the five passages in Acts it 
is intransitive. This use of ἐπιστρέφειν ἐπί in Lk. i. 16 
could well be derived from such passages in the Septuagint 
as’ Deut: xxx 2" 

Verse 17. καὶ αὐτός 58 is used in this way®* three times 
(including this passage) in Lk. 1-11, perhaps about twenty- 
two times in the rest of Luke, perhaps once in Acts,® per- 
haps three times in Mark, not at all in Matthew or John, 
three times in Paul, three times in Hebrews, four times in 
the Catholic Epistles, and five times in the Apocalypse. It 
is obviously very difficult to tell which passages are to be 
counted.°* Zimmermann’s counting differs considerably 
from the above. The coincidence between Lk. i-ii and the 
rest of Luke is striking. The argument of Gersdorf and 
Zimmermann must be allowed considerable weight, at least 
until the Septuagint usage has been investigated. 

πνεύματι καὶ Suvduer.®* πνεῦμα and δύναμις are joined 
besides here in the following passages in the New Testa- 
ment: Lk. i. 35 πνεῦμα ἅγιον ἐπελεύσεται ἐπὶ σέ, καὶ δύναμις 
ὑψίστου ἐπισκιάσει σοι, ἵν. 14 καὶ ὑπέστρεψεν ὁ ᾿Ἰησοῦς ἐν 
τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ πνεύματος εἰς Τ᾽᾿αλιλαίαν, Acts i. 8 ἀλλὰ 
λήμψεσθε δύναμιν ἐπελθόντος τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς, 


“It may be doubted whether this verse is a citation, as Zimmermann 
says, so far as the ἐπιστρέψῃ πρός is concerned. At any rate, ἐπιστρέψῃ 
πρός (or ἐπί) does not occur in Ex. xxxiv. 34. 

” Resch, op. cit., p. 33, cites Joel ii. 13. 

© Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, of. cit., pp. το, 41f.; cf. Vogel, 
op. cit., p. 23, Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 37, ΤΟΙ. 

“That is, cases where the xai is not copulative but intensive are 
not counted. 

® Acts xxii. 20. 

* See especially Hawkins, op. cit., p. 42. 

* Gersdorf, Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 35. 
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x. 38 ὡς ἔχρισεν αὐτὸν ὁ θεὸς πνεύματι ἁγίῳ καὶ δυνάμει, 
Rom. i. 4 τοῦ ὁρισθέντος υἱοῦ θεοῦ ἐν δυνάμει κατὰ πνεῦμα 
ἁγιωσύνης, χν. 13 εἰς τὸ περισσεύειν ὑμᾶς ἐν τῇ ἐλπίδι ἐν 
δυνάμει πνεύματος ἁγίου, 19 ἐν δυνάμει σημείων καὶ τεράτων, 
ἐν δυνάμει πνεύματος ἁγίου. τ Cor. ii. 4 οὐκ ἐν πειθοῖς σοφίας 
λόγοις, ἀλλ᾿ ἐν ἀποδείξει πνεύματος καὶ δυνάμεως, Eph. iii. 16 
δυνάμει κραταιωθῆναι διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸν ἔσω 
ἄνθρωπον, 2 Tim. 1. 7 οὐ γὰρ ἔδωκεν ἡμῖν ὁ θεὸς πνεῦμα 
δειλίας, ἀλλὰ δυνάμεως καὶ ἀγάπης καὶ cwdpovicpod.®8 In 
the Septuagint, Judg. vi. 34 καὶ πνεῦμα κυρίου ἐνεδυνάμωσεν 
τὸν Τ᾿εδεών should be compared. A most interesting parallel 
occurs in Ps. Sol. xvii. 42, δυνατὸν ἐν πνεύματι ayio,® in the 
description of the Messiah. The joining of the two ideas, 
Spirit and power, is natural enough, and need not be due 
only to Luke. The Spirit was conceived of in the Old 
Testament as the active agent of God in His mighty 
works.”® If the activity of the Spirit of God is what it 
is represented as being in the Old and New Testaments 
then the conjunction of πνεῦμα and δύναμις was inevitable. 
And why may not Luke, in particular, have come to unite 
the two ideas closely, under the influence of the document 
underlying Lk. i-11? Surely the passage Lk. 1. 35 is note- 
worthy enough to have made a great impression upon his 
mind, if that passage lay before him. 

Verse 19. evayyedlcac@a.71 This verb occurs twice in 
Lk. i-ii, eight times in the rest of Luke, fifteen times in Acts, 
once in Matthew, not at all in Mark and John, twenty-one 
times in Paul, twice in Hebrews, three times in the Catholic 
Epistles (all in 1 Peter), and twice in the Apocalypse (both 
times in the active voice).‘? In the Septuagint, the word is 


® The last two passages are not mentioned by Zimmermann. 

© Cf. PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, x (1012), pp. 20f. Ryle and 
James, YAAMOI ZOAOMONTOZ Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly 
called the Psalms of Solomon, in loc., quote Is. xi. 2 πνεῦμα τοῦ θεοῦ, 
πνεῦμα σοφίας καὶ συνέσεως, πνεῦμα βουλῆς καὶ ἰσχύος, πνεῦμα γνώσεως καὶ εὐσεβείας. 

* Compare, for example, Gen i. 2. 

Ἢ Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 19; cf. Stanton, op. 
cit., 11. pp. 280f., 292. ” 

™The noun εὐαγγέλιον, on the other hand, occurs not at all in Luke 
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not common, but there is some basis for the New Testament 
usage. Compare also especially Ps. Sol. xi. 1 φωνὴ 
εὐαγγελιζομένου, with Ryle and James’s ποίε. ὅ  Stan- 
ton? remarks that in Lk. i. 19 and ii. 10 the meaning of 
evayyeriCoua “seems to be simply that of ‘bringing good 
news’ as in O. T., not specifically that of bringing the news 
of ‘salvation’, as in the rest of N. T.” 

Verse 20. ἄχρι (or ἄχρις) 5 occurs once (here) in Lk. 
i-ii, three times in the rest of Luke, fifteen times in Acts, 
once (possibly twice) in Matthew, not at all in Mark or 
John, fourteen times in Paul, three times in Hebrews, and 
eleven times in the Apocalypse. In the Septuagint, ἄχρι 
(or ἄχρις) occurs only seven times, ἕως being the common 
word.7® The argument has some weight. But the frequen- 
cy of ἄχρι in the Apocalypse as well as in Luke-Acts is 
worthy of note. For ἄχρι ἧς ἡμέρας, Gersdorf™* compares 
Lk. xvii. 27, Acts i. 2, and one or two other less similar pas- 
sages. These parallels strengthen somewhat the argument 
derived from ἄχρι alone. But Gersdorf was not justified in 
questioning the correctness of the text of Mt. xxiv. 38. 

ἀνθ᾿ ὧν 7 occurs once (here) in Lk. i-ii, twice in the 
rest of Luke, once in Acts, once in Paul, and not at all in the 
rest of the New Testament. But it is not uncommon in the 
Septuagint, and therefore the occurrence in Lk. i. 20 is not 


at all surprising. Loisy7® compares Gen. xxii. 18 ἀνθ᾽ ὧν 
ὑπήκουσας τῆς ἐμῆς φωνῆς 5° 


and only twice in Acts, whereas it occurs four times in Matthew, 
seven times in Mark, very often in Paul, and twice in the rest of the 
New Testament. 

*%On p. xcii of their edition, Ryle and James compare this passage 
with Lk. ii. το. 

™ Ob. cit., ii. p. 202. 

*® Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 16; cf. Stanton, op. 
cit., ii. pp. 292f., Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 16, 91. 

In the New Testament also, ἕως is commoner than ἄχρι or μέχρι. 

τ Cf. Stanton, loc. cit. 

*’Gersdorf, Zimmermann; cf. Stanton, op. cit., p. 293, Vogel, op. 
cit, p. 24, Friedrich, op. cit., p. 21. 

Ὁ Les Evangiles synoptiques, i. p. 284, footnote 5. 

* See also Resch, op. cit., p. 33. 
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Verse 21. προσδοκῶν. προσδοκᾶν occurs once (here) 
in Lk. i-ii, five times in the rest of Luke, five times in Acts, 
twice in Matthew, three times in 2 Peter, and not at all in 
the rest of the New Testament. In the Septuagint, it oc- 
curs only about ten times, of which about four are in 2 
Maccabees and one in 3 Maccabees. The argument has 
some weight. 

Verse 23, ἐγένετο ws ἐπλήσθησαν 5? ὡς meaning “when” 
occurs, according to Hawkins, five times in Lk. 1-ii, 
fourteen times in the rest of Luke, twenty-nine times in 
Acts, not at all in Matthew,®* once in Mark,** sixteen times 
in John, three times in Paul, and not at all in the rest of the 
New Testament. In the Septuagint, it occurs about 222 
times.*° The Septuagint usage prevents the usage in Lk. 1-1i 
from being any clear indication of Lucan style. The fre- 
quent occurrence in such a narrative as 1 Maccabees is par- 
ticularly instructive. ἐγένετο ὡς, which accounts for three 
out of the five occurrences of ὡς temporal in Lk. i-ii, and 
occurs besides only in Lk. xix. 29 in the New Testament, 
far from being an additional indication of Lucan style,*® is 
a Septuagint usage. It is customary in the Septuagint for 
the narrative éyévero to be followed by some clause or 
phrase indicating time. Luke strongly prefers ἐν τῷ with 
the infinitive ; Lk. i-ii is about equally divided between ἐν τῷ 
with the infinitive and a temporal clause introduced by os. 

Verse 29. εἴη". The optative mood occurs three times 

Ἢ Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 21; cf. Friedrich, op. 
cit., pp. 27, 96. 

“ Gersdorf, Harnack, on verse 41, Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 23, 49. 

Ὁ ὡς is not used as a conjunction at all in Matthew. 

“Mk ix. 21 is not noticed by Harnack, though wshere has strong 
attestation and is probably to be read. 

ὁ For example, Pentateuch, 18; 1 Samuel, 19; I Kings, 22; Job, 
Psalms, Isaiah and Ezekiel, 0; 1 Maccabees, 26; 2,3,4 Maccabees, 17. 
The figures have been secured simply by counting the asterisks, which, 
in Hatch-Redpath, under #s, denote the temporal use. 

* Cf. Gersdorf. 

* Hawkins, of. cit., pp. 16, 17, 22, 35, 38, 53;cf. Gersdorf and Zimmer- 


mann (on verse 62), Vogel, of. cit., pp. 25f., Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 36, 
100. 
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in Lk. i-ii, namely in Lk. i. 29, 38, 62. Of these occur- 
rences, Lk. i. 38 γένοιτό μοι κατὰ τὸ ῥῆμά σου calls for no 
comment ; the optative expressing a wish is fairly well dis- 
tributed among the New Testament writers.8° The other 
two passages, however, are interesting. They are as fol- 
lows: Lk. i. 29 διελογίζετο ποταπὸς εἴη ὁ ἀσπασμὸς οὗτος, 
Lk. i. 62 ἐνένευον δὲ τῷ πατρὶ αὐτοῦ τὸ τί ἂν θέλοι καλεῖσθαι 
αὐτό. The optative used otherwise than to express a wish 
occurs twice (as above) in Lk. i-ii, seven times in the 
rest of Luke, fifteen times in Acts, twice in Paul, twice in 
1 Peter, and not at all in the rest of the New Testament. 
The passages in Paul®® and in 1 Peter®® are totally un- 
like those in Lk. i-1i. In both of the passages in Lk. 
i-ii, the optative stands in a question—a usage which 
recurs seven times in the rest of Luke,®! six times in Acts,®* 


and nowhere else in the New Testament. Of these thirteen 
passages, seven have ἄν, like Lk. 1. 62, six omit ἄν like 
Lk. i. 29, in eleven the question is indirect, as in both pas- 
sages in Lk. i-ii, in ten the question is introduced by the 
pronoun τίς, as in Lk. i. 62, and in two®* the pronoun is 
preceded by τό as in Lk. i. 62.94 In the Septuagint, av 
with the optative occurs thus a number of times in questions 
introduced by τί and πῶς, for example five times in Job.*5 
But such cases are rather uncommon except in “literary” 
books like Job.°® According to Thackeray,®*? the mood 


* Moulton, op. cit., pp. 194f.; cf. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and 
Tenses in New Testament Greek, 2nd. ed., 1906, p. 79. 

Ἢ Namely 1 Cor. xiv. 10, xv. 37. These have merely the stereotyped 
phrase εἰ τύχοι. 

Ὁ Namely 1 Pet. iii. 14, 17. In both of these passages, the optative 
stands in the protasis of a condition. 

* Lk. 111. 15, vi. II, viii. 9, ix. 46, xv. 26, xviii. 36, xxii. 23. 

Acts iv. 24, vill. 31, x. Iypexvilett, 18, 2X1) 33) 

* Lk. ix. 46 and Acts xxii. 23. 

“Cf. below, p. 237. 

* These passages have been found by examining Hatch-Redpath 
under ἄν; no general investigation of the Septuagint use of the optative 
could be attempted. 

*° See Thackeray, op. cit., Ὁ. 193. 

™ Loc. cit. ᾿ 
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“appears still to show some signs of life in the vernacular 
of the Ptolemaic age, whereas in the N. T. writings it is 
always an index of a cultivated writer”. In general, 
though the Septuagint needs investigation, the asser- 
tion may be ventured that a Jewish Christian writer of the 
first century after Christ would not be likely to use the 
optative in the way in which it appears in Lk. i-ii. The 
New Testament usage, as outlined above, tells an unmistak- 
able story. The optative in Lk. i. 29, 62 is due to the 
hand of Luke.*® 

Verse 30. xapw.®® For the use of χάρις in the New 
Testament, Hawkins’®° gives the following statistics: Lk. 
i-li, 3; the rest of Luke, 5; Acts, 17; Matthew and Mark, 
0; John, 4; Paul, 99; the rest of the New Testament, 27. 
The word is common in the Septuagint. εὑρίσκειν χάριν 
(so in Lk. i. 30) is a regular Septuagint phrase, and should 
not have been urged by Gersdorf and Zimmermann,’®’ be- 
cause of its occurrence in Acts vii. 46,1°? as an additional 
mark of Lucan style. 

Verse 32. ὑψίστου." ὕψιστος, though it occurs 
oftener in Luke and Acts than in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, and is used as a substantive to designate God by Luke 
only among New Testament writers, is hardly a sign of 
Lucan style.*°* 

Verse 35. ἐπελεύσεται. 1 ἐπέρχεσθαι occurs once 
(here) in Lk. 1-11, twice in the rest of Luke, four times in 


** On the use of the optative in New Testament times, see Moulton, 
op. cit., pp. 194-199, Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, 1911, 
pp. 128-133, Harsing, De optativi in chartis Aegypttis usu, 1910. 

” Gersdorf, Zimmermann, on verse 28, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 203, 
Hawkins, op. cit., p. 23; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 28, 96. 

loc. cit. 

Pe On Τἶς ὦ; 30. 

Tn the speech of a Jewish Christian, Stephen. 

15 Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 23; cf. Friedrich, 
op. cit., pp. 24f. 

See PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, x (1912). p. 15. Resch, op. 
cit., p. 35, cites Ps. Ixxxii. 6. 

τ Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 29, Stanton, op. cit., 


ii. p. 293. 
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Acts, once in Paul, once in James, and not at all in the rest 
of the New Testament. In the Septuagint, however, it is 
common. 

διό 106 occurs once (here) in Lk. i-ii, once in the rest 
of Luke, eight times in Acts, once in Matthew, twenty- 
seven times in Paul, nine times in Hebrews, six times in the 
Catholic Epistles, and not at all in the rest of the New 
Testament. The word occurs only about thirty-three times 
in the Septuagint, of which twelve are in 2, 3, 4 Macca- 
bees.1°7 This use of διό, though not at all decisive, is 
as good an indication of the hand of Luke as are many of 
the phenomena which have been urged by Harnack; yet 
Harnack makes it perform an opposite service. He makes 
it help to prove not the Lucan, but the non-Lucan character 
of verses 34, 35, which he regards as an interpolation into 
the completed Gospel.1°® Arguments from style are apt 
to be colored by preconceived opinions. It may fairly be 
demanded that the search for Lucan characteristics should 
be as thorough in Lk. 1. 34, 35 as in the rest of Lk. 1-11. 

Verse 36. καὶ ἰδοὺ ᾿Ελεισάβετ ἡ συγγενίς cov καὶ αὐτὴ 
συνείληφεν υἱὸν ἐν γήρει αὐτῆς, καὶ οὗτος μὴν ἕκτος ἐστὶν 
αὐτῇ τῇ καλουμένῃ στείρᾳ. CGersdorf compares Lk. viii. 41 
and xix. 2. The sequence of καὶ ido0 .... καὶ αὐτός 
in Lk. viii. 41, and of καὶ i6ov.... καὶ adtes.... Kal 
οὗτος (?) in Lk. xix. 2 is similar to the καὶ ἰδού... 
καὶ αὐτή .... καὶ οὗτος of Lk. i. 36. But Gersdorf is ex- 
aggerating when he says that “without doubt the self-same 
author must have written this’.1°® Perhaps a common ad- 
herence on the part of two authors to an extreme Semitic 
form of parataxis would help to explain the coincidence.!!° 


** Gersdorf, Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 16, 91. 

2, 3, 4 Maccabees are “ literary”’ (Thackeray, op. cit., p. 13) books, 
and had no Semitic original. 

* Zu Le 1, 34, 35, in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, 1901, pp. 53-57. In defence of the integrity of the passage, see 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REvIEW, iv (1906), pp. 50-61. 

* Op. cit., p. 196: “ Unstreitig muss dieses ein und derselbe Schrift- 
steller geschrieben haben.” 

*° Hawkins, op. cit., p. 19. (cf. p. 42), gives the following figures for 
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ῥῆμα = “thing’,44? which Harnack and Zimmermann 
cite as occurring, besides here and at Lk. ii. 15, only at 
Acts v. 32 and x. 37 in the New Testament,!! is a Hebra- 
ism common in the Septuagint. Both of the passages in 
Acts are in speeches attributed to Jewish Christians. The 
use of ῥῆμα in Lk. i-ii is absolutely no indication of 
Lucan authorship.1?* 

Verse 39. avactaca.'14 This pleonastic aorist participle 
of ἀνιστάναι occurs, according to Hawkins, once in Lk. 
1-|1, fifteen times in the rest of Luke, eighteen times in 
Acts, twice in Matthew, six times in Mark, and not at all 
in the rest of the New Testament. But it is so common in 
the Septuagint as a translation of the familiar np of the 
Hebrew that the single occurrence in a narrative like Lk. 
i-ii1 could hardly have been avoided. 

ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ταύταις (compare μετὰ δὲ ταύτας τὰς ἡμέρας 
in verse 24 and ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ἐκείναις in Lk. ii. 115 has 
perhaps some value as an indication of Lucan style. 

Verse 41. ἐσκίρτησεν.) oxiptav, which occurs in the 
New Testament, besides here and verse 44, only at Lk. vi. 


the use of καὶ οὗτος etc., nominative, in the New Testament: Lk. 1-ii, 
2; the rest of Luke, 6; Acts, 1; Matthew, 0; Mark, 1; Paul, 2; John, 
1; the rest of the New Testament, 2. Cf. Gersdorf. 

™ Zimmermann; cf. Harnack, on Lk. ii. 15, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 
293. 

™2It may sometimes be a question whether ῥῆμα means “word” or 
“thing”. In Lk. ii. 15, at any rate, there is no doubt whatever. In 
that passage, it certainly means “ thing ”. 

τὸ Hawkins, op. cit., p. 21, places the word ῥῆμα itself in his list of 
Lucan characteristics. His figures for the use of it in the New Testa- 
ment are as follows: Lk. 1-ii, 9; the rest of Luke, 10;°Acts, 14; 
Matthew, 5; Mark, 2; John, 12; Paul, 9; the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, 8. The very frequent occurrence of the word in the Septuagint 
prevents its frequent use in Lk. i-ii from being at all surprising. A 
narrative like Lk. i-ii, with its similarity to the Old Testament, could 
hardly have avoided the word. 

™ Gersdorf, Harnack, Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 16, 35f.; cf. Friedrich, 
op. cit., pp. 42, 102, 

τ Gersdorf, Harnack, Zimmermann, on Lk. i. 24, Hawkins, op. cit., 
pp. 18, 40. With ἀναστᾶσα δὲ Μαριὰμ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ταύταις Friedrich, 
op. cit., p. 45, compares Acts 1. 15. καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ταύταις ἀναστὰς Πέτρος. 

*° Gersdorf, Harnack, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 293. 


{ 
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23, occurs seven times in the Septuagint in all, and once of 
the leaping of babes in the womb (Gen. xxv. 22). 

βρέφος 117 occurs four times in Lk. i-ii, once in the rest 
of Luke, once in Acts, once in 2 Timothy, once in 1 Peter, 
and not at all in the rest of the New Testament. Though 
the word occurs only five times in the Septuagint, of which 
three are in 2, 3, 4 Maccabees,11® the argument for Lucan 
authorship has perhaps little weight. 

Verse 42. ἀνεφώνησεν κραυγῇ μεγάλῃ. 119 For κραυγὴ 
μεγάλη compare Septuagint, Ex. xi. 6, xii. 30, 1 Sam. iv. 6, 
Neh. v. 1, 1 Macc. v. 31. For ἀνεφώνησεν κραυγῇ com- 
pare Zeph. i. 10 φωνὴ κραυγῆς. If the parallels Lk. iv. 
33 ἀνέκραξεν φωνῇ μεγάλῃ and Acts vii. 60 ἔκραξεν φωνῇ 
μεγάλῃ be thought to indicate Lucan authorship of 
Lk. i-ii, compare 1 Sam. iv. 5 ἀνέκραξεν πᾶς ᾿Ισραὴλ φωνῇ 
μεγάλῃ, Gen. xxxix. 14 ἐβόησα φωνῇ μεγάλῃ. Resch??? 
compares Ezek. xi. 13, where the Septuagint has ἀνεβόησα 
φωνῇ μεγάλῃ. 

Verse 44. For ἐδού γάρ 131: see Spitta, in Theologische 
Abhandlungen fiir Holtzmann, Ὁ. 80.*?? 

ἐγένετο ἡ havn.'23 φωνή used thus with γίνεσθαι occurs 
once (here) in Lk. i-ii, three times in the rest of 
Luke, four times in Acts, twice (?) in Mark,?** once in 

™T Gersdorf, Harnack, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 17; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., 
pp. 30, 98. 

Ἦ Cf. above, p. 232, footnote 107. 

*° Gersdorf, Harnack; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 41. 

ΟΡ. ΟΣ D237. 

* Gersdorf, Harnack, Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 19, 41. 

™ Cf. PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, x (1912). pp. 4ff. 

 Gersdorf, Harnack, Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 23, 49; cf. Friedrich, op. 
ctt., Ὁ. 42. 

12. Harnack rejects the eyevero in Mk. i. 11, perhaps rightly, as having 
been added by a scribe under the influence of Luke. But in Mk. ix. 7, 
which Harnack does not mention, the eyevero is genuine. The omis- 
sion is attested only by 1. Κα syr®°"* (see Tischendorf). Probably 
both the omission in these witnesses and the substitution of m\@ev in 
AD etc. and the mass of the cursives (where the influence of Jno. xii. 
28 may have assisted) may be explained by Tischendorf’s remark: 
“offendit eyevero paucis verbis interiectis repetitum”. 
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John (compare also Jno. xii. 28 ἦλθεν οὖν φωνήλ),.325 six 
times in the Apocalypse, and nowhere else in the New 
Testament. In the Septuagint, compare Gen. xv. 4, Ex. 
xix. 16, 19, 2 Chron. v. 13, and Dan. Theod. iv. 28. 

eis τὰ ὦτα 55 is a regular Septuagint phrase. 

Verse 45. maxapia.'** μακάριος. which even on the 
showing of the New Testament occurrences,!?° is not pe- 
culiarly Lucan, is very common in the Psalms (Septuagint), 
where it is used in just the same way as here. 

τοῖς λαλουμένοις. 139 The passive of λαλεῖν, which 
occurs five times in Lk. i-ii, not at all in the rest of Luke, 
seven times in Acts, once in Matthew, twice in Mark,1®° 
once in Paul, five times in Hebrews, and not at all in the 
rest of the New Testament, occurs only six or seven times 
in the Septuagint (where the active of λαλεῖν is exceed- 
ingly common). τὰ λαλούμενα recurs in the New Testa- 
ment, besides in Lk. ii. 33, only in Acts xiii. 45, xvi. 14.181 
The argument for Lucan authorship or editorship cannot 
altogether be denied.1%? 

Verse 56. ἔμεινεν... σύν.133 μένειν σύν recurs in the 

% The passage in John, namely Jno xii. 30 ἡ φωνὴ αὕτη γέγονεν, is 
ignored by Harnack. Here ηλθεν is substituted for yeyovey by D ete. 
But D substituted eyevero for ηλθεὲν in verse 28 (και eyevero φωνὴ in- 
stead of dev ovy φωνη). Without doubt eyevero is right in verse 30 
and ηλθεν in verse 28. 

15 Gersdorf, Harnack, Zimmermann; cf. Vogel, op. cit., p. 24, Fried- 
rich, op cit., Ὁ. 34. 

™ Harnack. 

15 Harnack has here compared simply the Gospel of Luke with 
Matthew and Mark. There are also two occurrences in Acts, but also 
two in John, and others in the rest of the New Testament. 

19 Harnack, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 293. 

“Tn Mk v. 36, Harnack has apparently adopted without comment 
the reading of D etc., τουτον τὸν λογον instead of Tov λογον (τον) λαλου- 
μενον. 

™ The latter passage has been overlooked by Harnack. Cf. Stan- 
ton, op. cit., ii. p. 285: ‘“‘The formation of substantives out of the 
neut. of particles as in classical Greek is much commoner in Lk and A. 
than in the rest of N. T.” 

= Cf. Resch, op. cit., p. 131. 

™ Gersdorf, Harnack. 
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New Testament only at Lk. xxiv. 29, and does not ap- 
pear in the Septuagint; but a stronger argument, perhaps, 
is to be derived from the use of σύν in general. According 
to Hawkins,1** σύν occurs three times in Lk. i-ii, twenty 
times in the rest of Luke, fifty-two times in Acts, four 
times in Matthew, six times in Mark, three times in John, 
thirty-eight times in Paul, and twice in the rest of the New 
Testament. In the Septuagint, μετά with the genitive is 
far commoner than σύν with the dative. However, σύν is 
not so rare in the Septuagint as to render surprising the 
occurrences in Lk. i-ii. It should be observed that μετά 
is commoner than σύν in Lk. i-ii. It is also commoner in 
the rest of Luke, but not in Acts. 

ὑπέστρεψεν. 155 ὑποστρέφειν occurs four times in Lk. 
i-ii, seventeen times in the rest of Luke, eleven times in 
Acts, perhaps once in Mark,!*® once in 2 Peter, and not at 
all in the rest of the New Testament. In the Septuagint, 
the word occurs perhaps twenty-four times, but in many of 
these cases the text is doubtful. These facts are decidedly 
significant. In all probability, the use of the word in Lk. 
i-ii is due to the hand of Luke. 

Verse 57. ὁ χρόνος τοῦ τεκεῖν αὐτήν. No argument for 
Lucan authorship can be drawn from this use of the 
genitive of the articular infinitive,'?” for Stanton?*® aptly 
cites Gen. xxv. 24 καὶ ἐπληρώθησαν ai ἡμέραι τοῦ τεκεῖν αὐτήν." 

Verse 58. ἐμεγάλυνεν κύριος τὸ ἔλεος αὐτοῦ μετ᾽ αὐτῆς 139 
This use of μετ᾽ αὐτῆς is no sign of Lucan style, for ποιεῖν 
ἔλεος μετά τινος isa regular Septuagint phrase, formed in 
imitation of Hebrew.1*° 

™ Op. cit., p. 22. Cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 8, 88. 

* Gersdorf, Harnack, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 285, Hawkins, op. cit., 
p. 23; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 8. 

“Mk. xiv. 40. The text is at least very doubtful. The reading 
ὑποστρεψας is opposed by x BL. 

* See Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 280. 

18 Op. cit., ii. p. 293. Also Resch, op. cit., p. 30. 

*° Gersdorf, Zimmermann; cf. Vogel, op. cit., p. 25, Friedrich, op. cit., 
ἢ i See PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL Review, x (1912). p. 13. Cf. Resch, 
op. cit., p. 40. 
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141 7g before the interrogative τίς or τί 


Verse 62. το. 
occurs, according to Hawkins,‘** once in Lk. i-ii, four 
times in the rest of Luke, once in Acts, once in Paul, and not 
at all in the rest of the New Testament. A similar use of 
τό before πῶς occurs twice in Acts.‘4* An investigation 
of the Septuagint usage would be interesting. Very prob- 
ably, however, this use of τό is a genuine mark of Luke’s 
hand. But Stanton should be given careful attention when 
he says:144 “But all that was necessary in order to produce 
this ‘Lucan’ feature was that the neut. art. should be in- 
serted, which we see to have been actually what has hap- 
pened at Lk. ix. 46 == Mk. ix. 34.”'* Such features are 
just what a reviser could add with least derangement of his 
source; they indicate, therefore, Lucan editorship, but not 
necessarily Lucan authorship. 

Verse 64. παραχρῆμα 14° occurs once (here) in Lk. 
i-ii, nine times in the rest of Luke, six times in Acts, twice 
in Matthew (in the same passage), and not at all in the 
rest of the New Testament. The word occurs only eighteen 
times at most in the Septuagint. The occurrence of it in 
Lk. 1. 64 may indicate the hand of Luke. 

Verse 65. ἐγένετο ἐπὶ πάντας φόβος." γίνεσθαι fol- 
lowed by ἐπί with the accusative, and with φόβος as the 
subject recurs in the New Testament only at Acts v. 5, 11.148 

™ Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 22, 47, Stanton, 
op. cit., 11. p. 203; cf. Vogel, op. cit., p. 23, Friedrich, op. cit., p. 270. 

2 Op. cit., p. 47. Some error seems to have crept into the figures 
on p. 22, which do not agree at all (except for the Gospel of Luke) 
either with Zimmermann or with p. 47 of Hawkins’ own work. 

“8 Hawkins, loc. cit. ὃ 

Op. ctt., il. ps 310: 

“5 Mk. ix. 34 πρὸς ἀλλήλους yap διελέχθησαν ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ τίς μείζων, Lk ix. 46 
εἰσῆλθεν δὲ διαλογισμὸς ἐν αὐτοῖς, τὸ Tis ἂν εἴη μείζων αὐτῶν. It will be noticed 
that (supposing that Mark was the source of Luke) Luke has added 
not only the τό but also the optative εἴη. May not the optatives in Lk. 
i-ii be similarly explained as due merely to revision of a source? 

“6 Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Stanton, of. cit., ii. p. 280, Hawkins, 
op. cit., p. 21; cf. Friedrich, op. cit. pp. 8, 88. 

“' Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, of. cit., pp. 17, 36. 


“S Cf. also Lk. iv. 36 καὶ ἐγένετο θάμβος ἐπὶ πάντας, and Acts ii, 43 


φόβος τε ἣν μέγας ἐπὶ πάντας, where, however, the sentence is omitted 
by BDE εἰς. 
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Compare, however, Gen. xxxv. 5 καὶ ἐγένετο φόβος θεοῦ 
ἐπὶ τὰς πόλεις, 2 Chron. xix. 7 καὶ viv γενέσθω φόβος 
κυρίον ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς. According to Hawkins,'4® γίνεσθαι 
followed by ἐπί with the accusative in general occurs 
once in Lk. i-1i, five times in the rest of Luke, five 
times in Acts, once in Matthew, once in Mark, and not at 
all in the rest of the New Testament. In the Septuagint, 
this usage occurs only about fifty times.1°° When it is ob- 
served that in Lk. iv. 64, (Acts ii. 43), and Acts v. 5, 11 the 
parallel with Lk. i. 64 appears in the ἐπὶ πάντας as well as 
in the particulars noted above, the indication of Lucan style 
becomes rather strong. 

διαελαλεῖτο.151: The word, which recurs only at Lk. 
vi. 11 in the New Testament, does not appear in the Septu- 
agint, but occurs a number of times in the translation of 
Symmachus (in the Psalms). 

Verse 66. For ἔθεντο... .. ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτῶν 153 com- 
pare 1 Sam. xxi. 12 ἔθετο Δαυεὶδ τὰ ῥήματα ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ 
αὐτοῦ, xxix. 10, Hg. 11. 18. 

πάντες οἱ ἀκούσαντες.158 Of the passages cited by Zim- 
mermann, Acts v. 5, II, ix. 21, x. 44 are really paral- 
lel. Acts v. 5b καὶ ἐγένετο φόβος μέγας ἐπὶ πάντας τοὺς 
ἀκούοντας and Acts v. 11 καὶ ἐγένετο φόβος μέγας ἐφ᾽ ὅλην τὴν 
ἐκκλησίαν καὶ ἐπὶ πάντας τοὺς ἀκούοντας certainly display a 
remarkable similarity to Lk. i. 65, 66. In the Septuagint, 
parallels for πάντες οἱ ἀκούσαντες are apparently scarce. 
Compare Lev. xxiv. 14. 

τί dpa (or τίς ἄρα )'* occurs once (here) in Lk. 1-11, 


12 Δ 1. 

Some of the most frequent subjects of the verb are πνεῦμα κυρίου, 
χεὶρ κυρίου, and ὀργή. 2 Chron. xx. 29 καὶ ἐγένετο ἔκστασις κυρίου ἐπὶ πάσας 
τὰς βασιλείας τῆς γῆς ἐν τῷ ἀκοῦσαι αὐτοὺς ὅτι x.7.d. and 2 Chron xiv. 13 
(cited by Resch, op. cit., p. 40), with the two passages quoted above 
(where φόβος is the subject) offer a somewhat closer parallel to Lk. i. 
64. 

τοι Gersdorf, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 293. 

12 Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 203: cf. Friedrich, 
op. cit., p. 40. 

1ῦ8 Zimmermann; cf. Harnack, on Lk. ii. 17, Friedrich, op. cit., p. 6. 

*4 Gersdorf, Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 33. 
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three times in the rest of Luke, once in Acts, four times 
in Matthew, once in Mark, and not at all in the rest of 
the New Testament. Though the occurrences of this usage 
in Matthew prevent it from being regarded as peculiarly 
Lucan, yet the extreme rarity or non-occurrence of it in 
the Septuagint! suggests the hypothesis of Lucan editing, 
if not Lucan authorship. 

χεὶρ κυρίου ἦν μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ 155 This expression recurs in 
the New Testament only at Acts xi. 21 καὶ ἣν χεὶρ 
κυρίου μετ᾿ αὐτῶν. Acts xiii. 11 καὶ viv ἰδοὺ χεὶρ κυρίου 
ἐπὶ σέ is ἀἰϊξξετγεπι. 7 In the Septuagint, the expression 
does not occur, though 1 Chron. iv. 10 καὶ ἣν ἡ χείρ σου 
[referring to God] μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ is very similar.1°* Gersdorf 
has here perhaps detected a true indication of Lucan style 
which has been overlooked by many more recent investi- 
gators. 

Verse 80. ηὔξανε..155 αὐξάνειν occurs twice in Lk. i-ii, 
perhaps twice in the rest of Luke,'®° four times in Acts, 
twice in Matthew, once in Mark, once in John, nine times 
in Paul, twice in the Catholic Epistles, and not at all in the 
rest of the New Testament. It is not the mere occurrence 
of the word in Acts which is interesting, but its occurrence 
in summaries which are somewhat similar to Lk. i. 80 and 
ii. 40. But for the ηὔξησεν. ... καὶ ἐπληθύνθη of Acts 
vii. 17 and the ηὔξανεν καὶ ἐπληθύνετο of Acts xii. 24, 
compare Gen. i. 22; and for Lk. i. 80 and ii. 40 compare 
Gen. xxi. 8 καὶ ηὐξήθη τὸ παιδίον. 151 

ἐν ταῖς ἐρήμοις. 165. For the plural αἱ ἔρημοι, which re- 


*° A has τινα apa in Job xv. 2. 

"δ Gersdorf; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 44. 

™ ἐπί c. acc. stands instead of μετά c. gen., and the expression is 
used in a bad sense. 

“There is some Old Testament basis for the conception of the 
hand of the Lord as the source of strength and prosperity; though 
sometimes, also, the conception is like that in Acts xiii. 11. 

Zimmermann. 

* In Lk. xii. 27, the text is doubtful. 


** Which, it must be admitted, is not a very close parallel. 
15. Gersdorf. 
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curs in the New Testament only at Lk. v. 16,16 com- 
pare Ezek. xiii. 4 ὡς ἀλώπεκες ἐν ταῖς ἐρήμοις οἱ προφῆταί 
σου, ᾿Ισραήλ. 

avadeiEews.18* ἀνάδειξις, which does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, occurs in the Septuagint only 
at Si. xliii. 6. ἀναδεικνύναι, which occurs in the New 
Testament only at Lk. x. 1 and Acts i. 24, occurs only about 
eighteen times in the Septuagint, of which half are in 2, 3, 
4 Maccabees. However, the meaning “to exhibit publicly as 
a king or officer’, which appears not only six times in I 
Esdras and once in Daniel, but also perhaps in Hab. iii. 2,1© 
approaches far more closely to Lk. 1. 80 than does the use 
of the word in Acts. ὑποδεικνύναι is fairly common in 
the Septuagint. 

Chapter ii. Verse 1. δόγμα,156 which occurs elsewhere 
in the New Testament only twice in Acts and twice in Paul, 
is rare in the Septuagint, but occurs frequently in the Daniel 
of Theodotion.1®* Holtzmann?®* compares Dan. ii. 13 
τὸ δόγμα ἐξῆλθεν. The occurrence of the word in a Jewish 
Christian work (supposing Lk. i-ii to be such) is not 
surprising. When a Jewish Christian wished to speak 
of things that had to do with the Empire, his vocabulary 
would naturally approach more closely than elsewhere to 
that of an historian like Luke. 

oicovpevnv.1®® The word οἰκουμένη, which occurs once 
(here) in Lk. i-ii, twice in the rest of Luke, five 
times in Acts, once in Matthew, once in Paul, twice in 
Hebrews, three times in the Apocalypse, and not at all in 


*8 With the same preposition as in this passage: αὐτὸς δὲ ἣν ὑποχωρῶν 
ἐν ταῖς ἐρήμοις. 

*4 Gersdorf, Zimmermann. 

* ey τῷ παρεῖναι τὸν καιρὸν ἀναδειχθήστῃ. The Lord is here addressed. 

* Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 31, 90. 

*7 On this translation and its connection with the Septuagint, see 
Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, pp. 468. 

*8 Die Synoptiker, in Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, 3te 
Aufl., 1901, in loc. 

* Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 29; cf. Friedrich, of. cit., pp. 22, 
92. 
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the rest of the New Testament, is rather frequent in the 
Septuagint, for example in the Psalms. 

Verse 2. ἀπογραφή 179 is rare in the Septuagint. But 
the coincidence with Acts v. 37 is due of course to the 
similarity of what was to be designated. 

ἡγεμονεύοντος. Gersdorf compares Lk. iii. 1.171 The 
comparison is interesting. ἡγεμονεύειν does not occur in the 
Septuagint, but ἡγεμονία occurs a number of times, and 
ἡγεμών is fairly common. 

Verse 4. δὲ xai1™ occurs, according to Hawkins, once 
in Lk. i-ii, twenty-four times in the rest of Luke, seven 
times in Acts, three times in Matthew, twice in Mark, eight 
times in John, twenty-two times in Paul, and five times in 
the rest of the New Testament. An investigation of the 
Septuagint usage would be interesting. But the single oc- 
currence in Lk. 1-ii is perhaps without special significance. 

διὰ τὸ εἶναι αὐτόν. 118 διὰ τό with the infinitive occurs 
once (here) in Lk. 1-11, seven times in the rest of Luke, 
eight times in Acts, three times in Matthew, three times in 
Mark, once in John, once in Paul, three times in Hebrews, 
once in the Catholic Epistles, and not at all in the rest of 
the New Testament. In the Septuagint it is fairly common. 
The single occurrence in Lk. i-1i is of no great significance. 

Verse ὃ. φυλάσσοντες. 174 This verb is exceedingly 
common in the Septuagint. For φυλάσσοντες φυλακάς 1% 
compare Num. iii. 7 φυλάξουσιν τὰς φυλακὰς αὐτοῦ, etc. 
For the somewhat similar expression ἐφοβήθησαν φόβον 
μέγαν in verse 9, compare Jonah i. 10 ἐφοβήθησαν οἱ ἄνδρες 
φόβον μέγαν (or φόβῳ μεγάλῳ). 


Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 17. 

™Tn that passage, D has ἐπιτροπεύοντος instead of myeuovevorros . 

*4 Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 17, 37; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., 
pp. 15f., or. 

*® Gersdorf. 

Zimmermann, Hawkins, of. cit., p. 23; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 
32, 100. 

᾽ν Zimmermann; cf. Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 200, Friedrich, op. cit., 
pp. 2841. 
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Verse 9. ἐπέστη. 115 ἐφιστάναι occurs twice in Lk. i- 
ii, five times in the rest of Luke, eleven times in Acts,!*7 
three times in Paul, and not at all in the rest of the New 
Testament. In the New Testament, the verb is always in- 
transitive ;17* in the Septuagint, it is usually transitive, and 
when it is intransitive it is not often followed by the dative. 
The word looks like a genuine mark of the hand of Luke. 

περιέλαμψεν. 119. περιλάμπειν, which appears elsewhere 
in the New Testament only at Acts xxvi. 13, does not occur 
at all in the Septuagint, and the simple verb λάμπειν is not 
common. The parallel is worthy of notice, but in view of 
the ease with which compound verbs could be formed it is 
perhaps of no great significance. Similarity in the event 
described might have produced the similarity in expression. 

With verse 9 καὶ ἄγγελος κυρίου ἐπέστη αὐτοῖς καὶ δόξα 
κυρίου περιέλαμψεν αὐτούς compare Acts xii. 7 ἰδοὺ ἄγ- 
γέλος κυρίου ἐπέστη, καὶ φῶς ἔλαμψεν ἐν τῷ οἰκήματι 18°, 
The parallel is interesting, but the connection between an 
angel of the Lord and “light” is natural enough, and does 
not necessarily indicate common authorship. And why 
may not the similarity of expression be due to dependence 
of the author of Acts xii. 7 upon the source of Lk. ii. g ??®? 

Verse 10. παντὶ τῷ λαῷ. 183. πᾶς (or ἅπας) ὁ λαός 
occurs, according to Hawkins, once in Lk. i-ii, nine times 
in the rest of Luke, six times in Acts, once in Matthew, once 
in Hebrews, and not at all in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment (once in pericope de adultera). It is a regular Sept- 
uagint phrase, occurring, for example, twenty times in Exo- 
dus. 


᾿ς Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 19, Stanton, op. cit., ii. pp. 280, 
203. 

*T Compare especially Acts xii. 7 ἄγγελος κυρίου ἐπέστη. 

*® That is, the intransitive parts of the verb are used. 

*” Zimmermann, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 293; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 
17, 43. 

* Cf. Gersdorf, Friedrich, op. cit., p. 45. 

™ Cf. PrRINcETON THEOLOGICAL REviEw, x (1912). pp. 11f., and below, 
pp. 255f. 

™ Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 21, 45. 
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Verse 13. ἐξαίφνης 18% occurs once (here) in Lk. 1:1], 
once in the rest of Luke, twice in Acts, once in Matthew, 
and not at all in the rest of the New Testament. The word 
occurs only about ten times in the Septuagint. It is doubt- 
ful whether the occurrence in Lk. ii. 13 is of any special 
significance. 155 . 

στρατιᾶς ovpaviov (OF οὐρανοῦ). Gersdorf'®** cites 
Acts vii. 42 τῇ στρατιᾷ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ. But with Lk. ii. 13 
compare 1 Kings xxii. 19, Neh. ix. 6, Hos. xiii. 4; and with 
Acts vii. 42 compare 2 Chron. xxxiii. 3, 5, Zeph. i. 5, Jer. 
vii. 18, viii. 2, xix. 13. στρατιὰ οὐρανοῦ or the like occurs 
in all these passages. 

αἰνούντων..85 αἰνεῖν occurs twice in Lk. i-ii, once (pos- 
sibly twice) in the rest of Luke, three times in Acts, once in 
Paul (citation), once in the Apocalypse, and not at all in 
the rest of the New Testament. The word is common in 
the Septuagint, and is very frequently used of the praise of 
God. 

Verse 14. With this verse Gersdorf compares Lk. xix} 
38, where the second part of the verse reads ἐν οὐρανῷ 
εἰρήνη καὶ δόξα ἐν ὑψίστοις. These words are not found 
in the other Gospels, but take the place in Luke of the 
ὡσαννὰ ἐν τοῖς ὑψίστοις in Matthew and Mark. But 
what is the relation between this Lucan addition and the 
angelic song of Lk. ii. 14? The two have two things in 
common; the δόξα ἐν ὑψίστοις, and the conjunction of 
this with εἰρήνη ἐν. With regard to the former point, Ryle 
and James’®® can cite an interesting parallel in Ps. Sol. 
XViii. τι (xix. 1) ἔνδοξος ἐν ὑψίστοις κατοικῶν. This 

15 Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 203. 

™ The word occurs in Acts ix. 3 and xxii. 6, in corresponding pass- 


ages in two of the accounts of Paul’s conversion, in connection with 


the light that shone round about him. Cf. δόξα κυρίου περιέλαμψεν at- 
τούς in Lk. II. 9. 


™a Cf, Friedrich, op. cit., p. 44. 

™ Zimmermann, Harnack, on verse 20, Hawkins, op. cit. p. 28, 
Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 203; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 25, 94. 

™ Op. cit., p. xcii; cf Gould, in Expositor’s Greek Testament, 1905, 
on Lk. ii. 14, Resch, op. cit., p. 47. 
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suggests the possibility that the δόξα ἐν ὑψίστοις of Lk. ii. 
14 and of Lk. xix. 38 may be quite independent. The idea 
was a natural one, and also the expression of it. The 
writer who first put the angelic song into Greek (suppos- 
ing it to have existed first in Aramaic) may have written 
independently of him who performed a similar service for 
the original of Lk. xix. 38. In the latter passage, ἐν ὑψίσ- 
τοῖς, at any rate, was already given. It stands in the ὥσαν- 
va ἐν τοῖς ὑψίστοις of Matthew and Mark. The conjunc- 
tion of εἰρήνη and δόξα ἐν ὑψίστοις might also be ex- 
plained as due to mere coincidence, especially since the 
order is reversed, and since εἰρήνη goes with ἐν οὐρανῷ 
in the one case and with ἐπὶ γῆς and ἐν ἀνθρώποις εὐδοκίας 
in the other. However, in view of the rather striking paral- 
lel between the two passages, other solutions of the prob- 
lem call for careful consideration. Wellhausen is quite con- 
fident that Lk. ii. 14 is dependent upon Lk. xix. 2818 This 
hypothesis, however, is apparently connected with the un- 
tenable'®* view that Lk. i-ii is an addition to the completed 
Gospel. The reverse hypothesis, that Lk. xix. 38 is depend- 
ent upon Lk. ii. 14, is favored by Holtzmann,'*® B. Weiss,1%° 
J. Weiss,!®! and Gould.1°? In Lk. xix. 38, Holtzmann 
supposes, the wording of the triumphant cry was exchanged 
for a reminiscence of the Gloria (Lk. ii. 14), which had 
already become a hymn of the Christian congregation. 
There is nothing improbable in this hypothesis; though if 
a correct view be held with regard to the date of the 
Gospel, the Gloria must have become a hymn of the Church 
long before Holtzmann would suppose. If there is de- 
tas Evangelium Lucae, 1904, p. 109: “ Dass Lc. 19, 39 das Muster 
fiir 2, 14 ist, unterliegt keinem Zweifel, obgleich Weiss das Ver- 
haltnis umkehrt.” 

*8 See PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REvIEW, iii (1005), pp. 642-644, iv 
(1906), pp. 44-49. 

* Op. cit., on Lk. xix. 38. 

In Meyer’s Kommentar, ote Aufl., 1901, on Lk. xix. 38. 

*1 In Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 2te Aufl., 1907, on Lk. 
xix. 38. 

Op. cit., 1905, on Lk. xix. 38. 
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pendence, may it not rather be dependence upon the source 


of Lk. i-ii, in which the Gloria was already inserted as it 
appears now. Such dependence would not be irreconcil- 


able with the integrity of Luke as a historian. The cry of 
the multitude at the triumphal entry of Jesus was not re- 
corded with verbal exactness. Indeed, it was probably not 
stereotyped in the first place. There were many persons; 
some said one thing, others another.1®* It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the tradition of what was said is not 
exactly uniform. The characteristic cry of the multitude 
—what was heard again and again during the descent into 
the city—might have impressed itself upon the hearer with 
greater or less fulness. The translation into Greek, more- 
over, necessarily brought greater divergence from the exact 
words that were spoken by any person among the multitude. 
One Aramaic word, Hosanna, has been preserved by three 
of the Evangelists. Luke, for the benefit of his Greek 
readers, has substituted Greek words for it. His ἐν οὐρανῷ 
εἰρήνη καὶ δόξα ἐν ὑψίστοις reproduces the spirit and 
general meaning of the ὡσαννὰ ἐν τοῖς ὑψίστοις which has 
been preserved by Matthew and Mark. Surely that phrase 
is not altogether clear.1°* In order to bring out the 
meaning of the original cry—that is, its real significance 
in the feeling of the original speakers—literal translation 
was insufficient. There are cases when amplification is the 
truest translation.1°° However, to those who have not ac- 
cepted without modification the current view of Luke’s de- 
pendence solely upon Mark, it will seem more probable that 
Lk. xix. 38b is no mere amplification of ὡσαννὰ ἐν τοῖς inpio 
tos, but rather a reproduction of independent tradition. 
The decision with regard to that question does not affect es- 
sentially the problem involved in the parallel with Lk. ii. 
14. For the tradition was not in the first place fixed in a 


™ Cf. James Cooper, art, “Hosanna” in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels, i. p. 750. 

™ The modern commentators have experienced enough difficulty with 
it. 

*° Cf. Cooper, op. cit., pp. 750f. 
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Greek form; if it came to Luke in Greek, it came in a 
mere translation which might freely be modified. In any 
case, therefore, Luke may have made use of the words of 
the angelic doxology in determining the form, though not 
the content, of the triumphal cry. He may have done so 
consciously or unconsciously—more probably the latter. 
The song of the angels, as recorded in the infancy narra- 
tive, was familiar to him; the words of it came naturally, 
from his pen when he was putting the similar praise of the 
multitude into a form which would be both intelligible and 
impressive for himself and for his Greek readers. Such a 
solution of the problem is a combination of two hypotheses 
—the hypothesis that Lk. xix. 38 and Lk. ii. 14 are com- 
pletely independent of each other, and the hypothesis that 
the former is dependent upon the latter. The present form 
of Lk. xix. 38 is due partly to a real coincidence in the 
original praises rendered to God, and partly to Luke’s fa- 
miliarity with the wording of the angelic hymn. The simi- 
larity, therefore, between Lk. ii. 14 and Lk. xix. 38 does 
not prove that Luke was the author of the former as well 
as of the latter. He may have been the first to put the 
angels’ song into Greek (that would perhaps help to ex- 
plain his familiarity with its wording and his natural em- 
ployment of it without artificial imitation), but such an hy- 
pothesis is not necessary.1°° 

Verse 15. διέλθωμεν. 197 διέρχεσθαι occurs twice in Lk. 


** Of course, the above solution might be reversed. Luke might be 
supposed to have received Lk. xix. 38 in its present form and then 
conformed the wording of the angelic hymn to it. But that view is less 
probable. In view of what has been said above (p. 245), Luke must be 
pronounced less likely to have altered the wording of the angelic hymn 
than the wording of the cry of the multitude. At any rate, this view is 
improbable unless Luke was the first translator of Lk. ii. 14. In that 
case, he might have allowed himself more freedom. Finally, against 
the view that he actually composed the angelic hymn himself, various 
objections present themselves. For instance, the very bold Hebraism, 
ἀνθρώποις εὐδοκίας (in all probability the correct reading) would be 
inexplicable. 

™ Gersdorf, Harnack, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 17, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 
283; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 7, 87. 
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i-ii, eight times in the rest of Luke, twenty times in 
Acts, once (in Mt. xix. 24 it is probably not to be read) in 
Matthew, twice in Mark, twice in John, five times in Paul, 
once in Hebrews, and not at all in the rest of the New 
Testament. In the Septuagint, the word is not uncommon. 
For διέρχεσθαι ἕως 198 compare Gen. xxii. 5 διελευσόμεθα 
ἕως ὥδε. However, the remarkable preponderance of the 
word in Luke-Acts as compared with the other New Testa- 
ment books renders the two occurrences in Lk. i-ii rather 
significant. 

δή - with the imperative (or hortatory subjunctive) ,1** 
which occurs elsewhere in the New Testament only at Acts 
xiii. 2 and xv. 36 (in the latter passage with the hortatory 
subjunctive as in Lk. ii. 15),?°° is common in the Sept- 
uagint. It occurs, for example, about twenty-four times 
in Judges, including, of course, the cases where it is used 
with the subjunctive in prohibitions. It translates the fa- 
miliar Hebrew w3-. 

ἴδωμεν TO ῥῆμα τοῦτο TO γεγονός. 291 τὸ γεγονός oc- 
curs, according to Hawkins, once in Lk. i-ii, three times in 
the rest of Luke (not counting Lk. xxiv. 12), three times 
in Acts, once in Mark, and not at all in the rest of the New 
Testament. τὸ γεγονός as the object of εἶδον occurs, 
besides here, only in Lk. viii. 34 (where Mk. v. 14 has 
ἰδεῖν τί ἐστιν τὸ γεγονός), 35, Acts xiii. 12. In the Sept- 
uagint, compare 1 Sam. iv. 16 τί τὸ γεγονὸς ῥῆμα 302, 
X. II τί τοῦτο TO yeyovds τῷ υἱῷ Κείς 393, Esth. iv. 4, 7, 

8 διέρχεσθαι ἕως occurs in the New Testament, besides here, only 
three, or possibly four, times in Acts. See Harnack. Cf. Friedrich, 
op. cit., pp. 17, 20. 

™ Harnack, Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 14f. 

A has it also in Acts vi. 3. 

™ Gersdorf, Harnack, Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 17, 36. 

™ ῥῆμα occurs with γεγονός only in Lk. ii. 15 in the New Testament 
(Gersdorf compares, however, Acts x. 37 τὸ γενόμενον ῥῆμα ). This 
usage is strongly Hebraistic. Cf. above, p. 233. 

™ This passage introduces τοῦτο like Lk. i. 15 (Harnack says, “Luk. 
liebt das pleonastische Demonstrativpronomen”, but cites no passages 


outside of Lk. i-ii), but the γεγονός here retains more of its participial 
force. 
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Judith xv. 1, (Eccl. i. 9), 1 Mace. iv. 21. The significance 
of τὸ γεγονός as a Lucan characteristic cannot, perhaps, be 
altogether denied. 

Verse 16. omevoavtes.*°* σπεύδειν occurs once (here) 
in Lk. i-ii, twice (in the same context) in the rest of Luke, 
twice in Acts, once in 2 Peter, and not at all in the rest 
of the New Testament. The participle “is used in a pre- 
cisely similar manner” in Lk. xix. 5, 6.2% But so it is 
also in the Septuagint, where, moreover, the word itself is 
fairly common. 

ἀνεῦραν 306 ἀνευρίσκειν, which recurs in the New -Testa- 
ment only at Acts xxi. 4, appears only once in the Sept- 
uagint, and that in 4 Maccabees. Possibly this word is an 
indication of Lucan editing of Lk. i-ii. 

τε 2° occurs, according to Hawkins, once (here) in Lk. 
i-ii, eight times in the rest of Luke, about one hundred and 
thirty-four times in Acts, three times in Matthew, not at 
all in Mark, three times in John, twenty-three times in 
Paul, and twenty-two times in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. In the Septuagint, it is fairly common, but especially 
in the “literary” parts. It is perhaps an indication of Luke’s 
hand, but the significance of one occurrence must not be 
exaggerated. 

Verse 19. συμβάλλουσα.298 συμβάλλειν occurs once 
(here) in Lk. i-ii, once in the rest of Luke, four times in 
Acts, and not at all in the rest of the New Testament. But 
the meaning varies somewhat in these passages.*°® In the 
Septuagint, the word occurs only twelve times at most. It 
is perhaps some indication of Lucan style. 

4 Gersdorf, Harnack, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 203; cf. Friedrich, op. 
cit., pp. 27, 96. 

7° Stanton, loc. cit. 

»* Gersdorf, Harnack, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 293; cf. Friedrich, op. 
cit., p. 16. 

ΤᾺ ΡΚΕΙ τας Hawkins, op. cit., p. 22; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 
15, 90. 

pens Harnack, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 29, Stanton, op. cit., ii. pp. 
2031.; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 18. 
* See Stanton, loc. cit., and Gersdorf. 
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Verse 20. δοξάζοντες .... τὸν θεόν. 330 δοξάζειν τὸν θεόν 
occurs, according to Hawkins, once in Lk. i-ii, seven times 
in the rest of Luke, three times in Acts, twice in Matthew, 
once in Mark, twice in John, six times in Paul, and three 
times in the rest of the New Testament. In the Septuagint, 
it occurs only at Judg. ix. 9 (A has a different reading) 
and at Dan. iii. 51 (both Septuagint and Theodotion) ; ?*? 
though of course δοξάζειν is used of the praise of God in 
passages where the noun θεός does not appear as the object. 
The expression is perhaps some indication of Lucan style. 

Verse 25. εὐλαβής 515 occurs in the New Testament only 
here and three times in Acts. In the Septuagint, it occurs 
only three times at most. It is perhaps some indication of 
Lucan style.?7% 

προσδεχόμενος. 714 προσδέχεσθαι occurs twice in Lk. i- 
ii, three times in the rest of Luke, twice in Acts, once in 
Mark, three times in Paul, twice in Hebrews, once in Jude, 
and not at all in the rest of the New Testament. It is not 
uncommon in the Septuagint. With the present passage 
and verse 38 may be compared Job. ii. ga προσδεχόμενος 
τὴν ἐλπίδα τῆς σωτηρίας μου and Wi. xviii. 7 προσεδέχθη 
ὑπὸ λαοῦ σου σωτηρία μὲν δικαίων. Neither of these pas- 
sages, however, had a Semitic original.??° 

παράκλησιν.315 παράκλησις, which occurs once (here) 
in Lk. i-ii, once in the rest of Luke, four times in Acts, 
twenty times in Paul, three times in Hebrews, and not at 
all in the rest of the New Testament, occurs only about fif- 
teen times in the Septuagint. Holtzmann?!* compares Is. 


™° Gersdorf, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 37. 

™ Also at Dan xi. 38(Theodotion), with reference to a false god. 

™ Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 204: cf. Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, pp. 73f., 
Friedrich, op. cit., p. 18. 

™8 Cf. Resch, op. cit., p. 131. 

4 Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 21. 

*° With regard to the former, see Swete, op. cit., p. 256. 

™*Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 20; cf. Friedrich, 
ΟΡ. cit., Pp. 32, 100. 

717 Op. cit., in loc. 
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xl. 1. Compare also the passages from Jewish writings 
cited by Wettstein,??® and Dalman.??® 

Verse 27. εἰσαγαγεῖν 22° εἰσάγειν, which occurs once 
(here) in Lk. i-ii, twice in the rest of Luke, six times in 
Acts, once in John, once in Hebrews, and not at all in the rest 
of the New Testament, is very common in the Septuagint. 

Verse 28. ἐδέξατο.35: δέχεσθαι occurs once (here) in Lk. 
i-ii, sixteen??? times in the rest of Luke, eight”? times in 
Acts, ten?2* times in Matthew, six 22° times in Mark, once 
in John, thirteen times in Paul, once in Hebrews, once in 
James, and not at all in the rest of the New Testament. In 
the Septuagint, it is not uncommon. 

Verse 29. δέσποτα.339 δεσπότης is fairly common in 
the Septuagint, being often used, as here and in Acts ii. 24, 
in addressing God. 

It should be noticed that in the Nunc dimittis (verses 29- 
32) specifically Lucan features are absent.2?7 The Mes- 
sianic hope is expressed entirely in Old Testament forms. 
The universalism is the universalism of the prophets. The 
nations of the earth are to do honor to Israel for the light 
that proceeds from her. Besides the Old Testament par- 
allels, compare Ps. Sol. xvii. 32, 341.338 

Verse 33. θαυμάζοντες émi229 θαυμάζειν ἐπί, which 


78 Tn loc. 

*? Op. cit., pp. 8of. 

™ Gersdorf, Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 20. 

53: Zimmermann. 

™ Zimmermann says fifteen. 

*3So Moulton and Geden. Zimmermann says nine. 

Zimmermann says six. Seven of the occurrences, it is true, are 
in the same context. 

*5 Zimmermann says three. Four of the occurrences are in the same 
context. 

** Gersdorf, Zimmermann. 

="Compare the investigation of the Magnificat and the Benedictus 
in the former article, PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, x (1012). pp. 
1-38. 

™* Cited by Ryle and James, op. cit., p. xcii. 

™ Gersdorf, Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 19, 41; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 33. 
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in the New Testament appears only in Luke-Acts (five times 
in all), occurs about eleven times in the Septuagint. 

Verse 34. ἀντιλεγόμενον ,2°° ἀντιλέγειν, which oc- 
curs once (here) in Lk. i-ii, probably not at all in the rest 
of Luke (in Lk. xx. 27 it is probably not to be read), four 
times in Acts, once in John, once in Romans (citation), 
twice in 1 Timothy, and not at all in the rest of the New 
Testament, occurs about eight times in the Septuagint. 

Verse 35. διαλογισμοί."3: διαλογισμός is much more 
common in the Gospel of Luke than in any other New 
Testament book, and of the thirteen New Testament occur- 
rences of διαλέγεσθαι, ten are in Acts. Both words occur 
in the Septuagint, though not with great frequency. 

Verse 36. ἔτη.233 ἔτος, which occurs, according to 
Hawkins, twenty-six times in Luke-Acts (four times in Lk. 
i-ll), aS against twenty-three times in the rest of the New 
Testament, is exceedingly common in the Septuagint. 

Verse 37. ἀφίστατο. 2338 ἀφιστάναι occurs once (here) 
in Lk. i-ii, three times in the rest of Luke, six times in Acts, 
three times in Paul, once in Hebrews, and not at all in the 
rest of the New Testament. It is common in the Septu- 
agint. 

λατρεύουσα νύκτα καὶ nuépav.*+ λατρεύειν νύκτα Kal ἡμέραν 
occurs in the New Testament only here and in Acts xxvi. 7, 
and in the Septuagint not at all. The parallel is interesting. 

Verse 38. αὐτῇ τῇ dpa.2®° The phrase (with or without 
ἐν ) occurs once (here) in Lk. i-ii, five times in the rest of 
Luke, twice in Acts and not at all in the rest of the New 
Testament. It occurs only a few times in the Septuagint.?¢ 
The phrase may perhaps be regarded as a genuine mark of 
Lucan style. 


* Gersdorf, Stanton, of. cit., ii. p. 204. 

™ Gersdorf, Hawkins, op. cit., Ὁ. 17. 

™ Zimmermann, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 19; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 23, 
94. 
* Gersdorf, Hawkins, op. cit., p. 16. 
™ Gersdorf, Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 36, 100. 
* Gersdorf, Stanton, of. cit., ii. p. 204; cf. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 16. 
™ Perhaps because the word ὥρα itself is not common there. 
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Verse 40. σοφίᾳ, καὶ yapis.287 Compare verse 52 ἐν τῇ 
σοφίᾳ. . .. καὶ χάριτι. A similar association of χάρις and 
σοφία occurs at Acts vii. 10 (in the speech of Stephen). In 
the Septuagint, Eccl. x. 12 λόγοι στόματος σοφοῦ χάρις may 
perhaps be compared. 

Verse 43. ὑπέμεινεν .2°5 ὑπομένειν in the sense of 
“remain” occurs again in the New Testament only at Acts 
xvii. 14. But compare (in the Septuagint) Num. xx. 19, 
Jude. πὸ 98. Ὁ 

Verse 44. νομίσαντες 59 νομίζειν occurs once (here) 
in Lk. i-ii, once (Lk. iii. 23, in connection with the gene- 
alogy) in the rest of Luke, seven times in Acts, three times 
in Paul, and not at all in the rest of the New Testament. 
With the infinitive,?*? it occurs only here and six times in 
Acts. In the Septuagint, the word is rare, occurring only 
once outside of Wisdom and 2, 3, 4 Maccabees. It seems to 
be a genuine mark of the hand of Luke. 

ἀναζητοῦντες 24% ἀναζητεῖν occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, besides here and in the next verse, only at Acts xi. 25. 
In the Septuagint, it occurs only three times, and that in 
the “literary” books, Job and 2 Maccabees. The case is 
somewhat similar to that of νομίζειν. 

Verse 46. ἐν μέσῳ 548 is common in the Septuagint. 

Verse 47. ἐξίσταντο .244 The word occurs once (here)’ 
in Lk. i-ii, twice in the rest of Luke, eight times in Acts, 
once in Matthew, four times in Mark, once in Paul, and 
not at all in the rest of the New Testament. In the Septu- 
agint, it is not uncommon. However, the exact parallel of 


*" Gersdorf, Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 35. 

*8 Gersdorf, Harnack. 

*° Of verses 42, 43 Harnack says: “Die ganze Periode ist echt 
lukanisch, auch in dem Wechsel des Tempus ἀναβαινόντων und τε- 
λειωσάντων.᾽ 

” Harnack; cf. Gersdorf, Friedrich, op. cit., p. το. 

*! Gersdorf; cf. Friedrich, loc. cit. 

“ Harnack, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 204; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 18. 

*8 Zimmermann; cf. Friedrich, of. cit., pp. 22, 92. 

“ Harnack, 
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Lk. ii. 47 with Acts ix. 21 ἐξίσταντο δὲ πάντες οἱ ἀκούοντες 545 


is striking. 

Verse 48. ὀδυνώμενοι 3345 The verb occurs elsewhere in 
the New Testament only at Lk. xvi. 24, 25 and Acts xx. 38. 
In the Septuagint it occurs only ten times.?** nee 

The preceding investigation has by no means discredited 
the contention of Harnack and others that Lk. i-ii exhibits 
a remarkable linguistic affinity with the rest of the Gospel and 
Acts. The existence of the parallels must freely be admit- 
ted. The only question is how they shall be interpreted. 
Harnack interprets them as evidence that the author of 
Luke and Acts was also the author of the infancy narrative, 
and that for this narrative he was not dependent upon 
written sources. But is this the only possible interpretation ἢ 
Other interpretations have suggested themselves in the 
course of the investigation. 

In the first place, many of the parallels between Lk. i-ii 
and the rest of Luke and Acts have been explained as due 


*™ Harnack. 

™“* Harnack, Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 204; cf. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 18. 

*'Tn the course of Harnack’s investigation, he notices a number of 
words and phrases, which, apparently according to his own admission, 
tell against, rather than for, his thesis. So, for example, ὀρεινή (Lk. 
i. 30, 65) occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, but is common 
enough in the Septuagint (Harnack says: “fehlt sonst im N. Τ᾿, 
steht aber im Buch Judith”. As a matter of fact, though it is com- 
monest in Judith, it occurs also elsewhere in the Septuagint. It is 
frequent in Joshua). Again, for πόθεν μοι τοῦτο (Lk. i. 43) Harnack 
can compare only Mt. xiii. 54, 56, xv. 33. Mk. vi. 2. Again, with regard 
to ἕνα κατλ. in the same verse, Harnack remarks, “dieser Gebrauch der 
Κοινή fiir den Infinit. ist bei Luk. sonst πὶ. W. nicht zu belegen, im N. 
T. aber doch schon haufiger”. Vogel, op. cit., pp. 35f., detects in Lk. i-ii 
a certain general tone which connects this narrative with the rest of 
Luke—Acts: “ Mit hellenischer Art zur sch6nen Einheit vermahlt tritt 
uns aber bei L. noch ein Weiteres entgegen, was ich in die Worte: 
Feinfthligkeit, Innigkeit, Weitherzigkeit zusammenfassen mochte, um 
das missdeutbare Wort Humanitat zu vermeiden”. This unity of 
tone cannot be denied. But perhaps it is due partly to Luke’s choice of 
materials, and not solely to his treatment of the materials which he 
had. Even if Luke found Lk. i-ii ready to hand, one can still admire in 
him the artist who had discernment enough not to spoil, but perhaps 
even, by sympathetic editing, to improve, the wonderful story. 
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simply to a common dependence upon the Septuagint—or 
rather, perhaps, in the case of Luke, dependence upon the 
Septuagint, and in the case of Lk. i-ii, in addition to de- 
pendence upon the Septuagint, an independent operation of 
the same forces which produced the style of the Septu- 
agint.2*8 Harnack himself admits that the style of the in- 
fancy narrative is not entirely Lucan. “ The narrative in 
Chapters i and ii”’, he says, “is, regarded linguistically, a 
product of Bible (Septuagint) Greek with the Greek that 
belonged to the author himself.” The style of Lk. i-ii is 
“artistically and successfully imitated from the Greek of 
the Septuagint, but mingled with this the narrative exhibits 
in almost every verse the elements and the vocabulary of the 
author’s own style’’.*4° Harnack’s method of investiga- 
tion, then, is essentially this: subtract from Lk. i-ii the 
elements that have been taken from the Septuagint, and 
what remains is purely Lucan. But the conclusion to be 
drawn depends upon the amount of the Lucan residuum. 
The Lucan element, after subtraction of what has been de- 
rived from the Septuagint, is so large, Harnack maintains, 
that nothing short of Lucan authorship will explain it. If 
the Lucan residuum were smaller, perhaps Harnack would 
be content with the hypothesis of Lucan editing, as in the 
body of the Gospel. But the preceding investigation has 
had just this result—the reduction of the Lucan residuum. 
The Septuagint element in Lk. i-ii is found to be much 
larger than Harnack supposed, and the purely Lucan element 
correspondingly smaller. 

In the second place, some of the parallels between Lk. i-1i 
and the rest of Luke and Acts have been explained as due 
probably to dependence of Luke upon various sources of the 
same type. With what part of Luke-Acts is Lk. i-ii to be 
compared in order to exhibit its Lucan character? Ob- 
viously the comparison should be made with parts where 


3:5 Even in the case of Luke, the dependence must not be represented 
as mechanical. The Septuagint was the Bible of the Christian Luke. 
Its phraseology became to some extent part and parcel of his life. 

3.9 Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, pp. 74, 75. 
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Luke’s own style appears in its purity. But this is not cer- 
tainly the case, for example, in the former part of Acts, 
especially in the speeches which are there attributed to Jew- 
ish Christians. Very probably Luke is there using sources, 
and sources of a Jewish Christian character very much like 
the source that has been posited for Lk. i-ii. Therefore, 
affinity of Lk. 1-ii for those early chapters in Acts does not 
necessarily prove Lucan authorship. It may prove nothing 
more than authorship by a Jewish Christian, whose linguis- 
tic and religious environment was the same as that of the 
authors who produced the sources of the Lucan account of 
the primitive Jewish church. 

Finally, even if Lk. i-ii is found to coincide in a certain 
usage with the admittedly and purely Lucan parts of Luke 
and Acts, that does not necessarily prove dependence of Lk. 
i-ii upon the Lucan usage in question. For the dependence 
may be the other way. Such a possibility has usually been 
ignored. But quite unjustifiably. That Luke’s style has 
been colored by phrases in the Benedictus and in the angelic 
doxology has already been shown to be probable ;7°° and there 
is no reason why the dependence should not be extended 
to the narrative portions of Lk. i-ii, if Luke was really 
using a written source in that section of his Gospel. Luke 
was attracted, not unnaturally, by the simple grandeur and 
poetic dignity of the “ Bible style’, and followed the Old 
Testament model in his own sacred narrative.*°! But why 
should such influence have been exerted by the Old Testa- 
ment alone? If Lk. i-ii is what at first sight it seems to be, 
a poetic narrative produced on the very native soil of the 
Old Testament, at a time when the Old Testament type of 
poetry had not yet become a thing of the remote past, and 
if this narrative fell into the hands of Luke, what more 
natural than that it, as well as the Old Testament, should 
impress itself permanently upon his mind and fancy? 
Surely it is not inferior to the best of what the Old Testa- 
" *® See PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, X (1912). pp. I1f., and above, 


PP. 243-246. 
*1 See PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, Χ (1012). p. 2. 
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ment can offer, and it is concerned with the events most 
stimulating to the Christian imagination. It may well have 
taken a place side by side with the Old Testament in mould- 
ing the literary gifts of the Greek historian for a sacred 
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use.” 

However, after all deductions have been made, the 
Lucan residuum in the style of Lk. i-ii remains amply suf- 
ficient to prove that the author of Luke-Acts certainly had 
a part in the production of the present form of the infancy 
narrative.?°? Some of the “Lucan charateristics” that 
have been examined above are discovered not to be also 
characteristic of the Septuagint. Many of them are found 
not only in the former parts of Acts, but also in the latter, 
and more certainly and purely Lucan, part. Finally, some 
of them were certainly not taken by Luke from Lk. i-ii, for 
these belong, not to Semitizing Greek or even to popular 
Greek, but rather to the literary form of the Κοινή, Hence 
Luke was at least the editor of Lk. i-ii. These chapters 


2 Cf. Stanton, op. cit., ii. p. 291: “ Luke may have been led to use 
the expressions in question [ éyévero, etc.] partly from his own famil- 
iarity with the LXX., partly from his having become accustomed to 
them in copying this document at the beginning.” Also Feine, Eine 
vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas, 1891, p. 20: “Die Quellen- 
schrift, die wir verfolgen, ist ja auch nur in diesem einen Evangelium 
verwendet worden, wir haben also fir ihre Beurteilung keinen 
ausserhalb des dritten Evangeliums liegenden Massstab. Dazu kommt, 
dass wenn diese Quellenschrift ein hebraischartiges Geprage getragen 
hat, von Lukas selbst bekanntermassen auch hebraisierende Wendungen 
in seinen beiden Schriften herriihren, und dass Lukas es auch ver- 
standen hat, sich das Sprachgut seiner Quellen anzueignen und 
selbstandig wieder zu verwenden.” 

*8 Kohler, Zu den kanonischen Geburts- und Jugendgeschichten Jesu, 
in Schweizerische Theologische Zeitschrift, xix (1902). p. 221, is guilty 
of exaggeration when he says, “An den lucanischen Stil von 1, 5-2, 
52 glaubt niemand mehr”, and of injustice when he dismisses the in- 
vestigations of Harnack, “Die beiden Arbeiten MHarnacks [in 
Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1900, and in Zeitschrift fiir 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1901] sind Spreu, die neben den 
unzahligen goldenen Weizenkérnern eben auch auf dem Forschungs- 
acker des grossen Theologen gereift sind”. This harsh judgment may 
be correct so far as the latter of the two articles is concerned (see 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, iv ( 1906), pp. 50-59), but certainly 
not with regard to the former. 
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belong to the Third Gospel in its original form. That fact 
was established beyond contradiction by Gersdorf nearly 
one hundred years ago. It has been confirmed, not dis- 


proved, by the preceding investigation. 
Thus the first (and perhaps the most important) result 


of the above examination of the argument which Harnack 
and Zimmermann have developed for detecting Lucan style 
in Lk. i-ii has been a clear confirmation of that argument. 
In the birth narrative, the hand of Luke has certainly been 
at work. That conclusion, it is believed, has been strength- 
ened rather than weakened by the criticism to which it has 
been subjected in the preceding pages. Some of the sup- 
posed indications of Lucan style have been eliminated; but 
the severity of the test has only exhibited all the more clear- 
ly the genuineness of the proofs that remain. 

On the other hand, however, the investigation has result- 
ed in a deepened impression of the affinity of Lk. i-ii for the 
Septuagint. Many of the supposed Lucan characteristics 
have been shown to be merely characteristics of the Septu- 
agint. Of course Harnack himself admitted the presence 
of a large Septuagint element in Lk. i-ii. But the present 
investigation makes that element much larger than Harnack 
supposed. This remarkable affinity of Lk. i-ii for the 
language of the Septuagint, which has appeared even in the 
case of those words or phrases for which parallels have 
been cited in the rest of Luke and Acts, points to a Jewish 
Christian origin of the narrative. And of course these in- 
stances do not exhaust the list of the Hebraisms or Ar- 
amaisms7°* which are to be found in Lk. i-ii.275° A complete 


*4 By “Hebraism” or “ Aramaism” is to be understood not merely 
a word or phrase which is found in Greek only on account of the in- 
fluence of Hebrew or Aramaic, but also a word or phrase the frequency 
of which, or the use of which in its present context, is fairly to be 
traced to the influence of Hebrew or Aramaic. 

* For the Semitic character of the language of Lk. i-ii, see espec- 
ially Hillmann, Die Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu nach Lukas, in Jahr- 
biicher fiir protestantische Theologie, xvii (1801). pp, 103ff., Feine, 
op. cit., pp. 17ff., Resch, op. cit., pp. 30-43, 45-51, 55f.; and for a list 
of apparently non-Lucan expressions, see Stanton, op. cit., ii. pp. 204f. 
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list of such characteristic Old Testament expressions would 
amount almost to a transcript of the whole narrative. 
Stronger still is the argument which is to be derived not 
from details but from the spirit and temper of the whole. 
The Semitic coloring has not been produced by such a 
merely artificial imitation as might have been possible for 
a Gentile. 

Thus the form of the narrative furnishes evidence of 
Jewish Christian origin. Stronger yet is the evidence which 
is to be derived not from the form but from the content. 

In the first place, the familiarity which Lk. i-ii exhibits 
with regard to Jewish customs and Palestinian conditions is 
a strong argument for placing the origin of the narrative in 
Palestine. The events are dated not by reference to world- 
rulers, as is-partly the case in Lk. iii. 1, but simply by the 
phrase “in the days of Herod, king of Judea”.?°® The 
author is familiar with the courses of priests and with the 
name at least of one of them, yet enters into no explanations 
as a Gentile would naturally have done.?°? Lk. i. 8-10, 21 
display an intimate and detailed acquaintance with the pro- 
cedure in the offering of incense. Lk. i. 39 seems to be 
written from a Judean point of view. “ The hill country ” 
without qualifying word or phrase means the hill country 
of Judea.2°* The custom of circumcision and of the naming 
of the child is of course perfectly familiar to the narrator.?°® 
Events which concern the Empire at large are referred to 
only in the vaguest way. Lk. ii. 1 loses its difficulty, perhaps, 
when it is understood as written by a provincial. The 
writer knows merely that the census in Judea is part of a 
great imperial measure. He does not know or care how or 
when or how completely the enrollment was carried out in 
other provinces. Just so, without perspective, would the 
events in the history of the Empire naturally appear in the 


*° See Hillmann, op. cit., Ὁ. 195. 
** See Hillmann, loc. cit. 

*8 See Hillmann, op. cit., p. τοῦ. 
elke Soft, ΓΙῸ την 
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eyes of an inhabitant of Palestine.*°** The technical 
expressions οἶκος and πατριά and φυλή are incidentally 
used.2®° The author knows the provisions of the law about 
purification after childbirth and consecration of the first- 
born.?°! He represents the parents of Jesus as choosing the 
alternative offering prescribed for the poor?®* which they 
would probably have chosen in actual fact. Yet he does not 
call attention to the alternative, as he would probably have 
done if his narrative had been the product of a learned study 
of the law.?®* The pious custom of visiting the temple for 
worship and prayer, as illustrated by Simeon and Anna, is 
described in sympathetic terms. The author is not only 
familiar with the custom of visiting the temple at the feast 
of the Passover, but one of these journeys is described 
with a wealth of detail that makes an irresistible impression 
of intimate acquaintance. The scene formed by the doctors 
with the boy Jesus is also described in perfect harmony with 
what can be learned of the customs of the Jewish teachers. 

Some objection, however, has been urged against the ac- 
curacy of the author’s knowledge of Jewish customs so far 
as the passage Lk. ii. 22-24 is concerned. 

In the first place, τοῦ καθαρισμοῦ αὐτῶν in Lk. ii. 22 is 
thought to involve an error. According to the twelfth 
chapter of Leviticus, it was the mother who was regarded 
as ceremonially unclean, whereas Lk. ii. 22 apparently ex- 
tends the impurity to the father also.2** For αὐτῶν refers 
most naturally to Joseph and Mary (the subject of ἀνήγα- 


*°a This suggestion with regard to Lk. ii. 1 is ventured upon only with 
caution. No adequate discussion of the censu; could here be attempted. 

® Lk. ii. 4, 36. See Feine, op. cit., p. 16. 

Lk, ii. 22-24. 

ce Ls 1 24. 

78 Cf. Feine, loc. cit. 

“No doubt avrwy is the correct reading. αὐτῆς is very weakly at- 
tested. αὐτου is supported by D and a few other witnesses. Syr*! 
may go back either to αὐτῆς or to αὐτοῦ (see Merx, Die Evangelien des 
Markus und Lukas, 1905, p. 191). αὐτῆς is manifestly a correction; 
αὐτοῦ perhaps also, though, if so, the correction was certainly very un- 
fortunate. 
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yov ), rather than to Mary and the Child, as is maintained 
by De Wette and Alford. But the writer can hardly mean 
that the husband was regarded as ceremonially unclean like 
the wife. That would involve an ignorance greater than 
would be natural even in a Gentile, if he had studied the 
customs of the Jews enough to be so accurate in other par- 
ticulars. Rather is the husband thought of as involved not 
in the uncleanness of the wife, but merely in the purifica- 
tion of the uncleanness. The ceremonial impurity belonged 
to the wife alone; but the purification, so far as it involved 
a journey to Jerusalem and the purchasing of the offering, 
belonged naturally to the husband as well.?® 

In the second place, it is objected that according to the 
law, the first-born son was to be redeemed?®® rather than 
actually presented in the temple.*®* But that only means 
that the presentation was not absolutely necessary. In order 
to make the ceremony of redemption more impressive, the 
presence of the child would be advisable. It is true that the 
redemption money is not mentioned in the narrative. But 
that does not prove that the author did not understand it to 
have been paid. No other evidence seems to be extant with 
regard to such a ceremony of presentation,?®* but neither, 
apparently, has any evidence been cited to exclude it. In 
view of the accuracy which is displayed elsewhere in Lk. i- 
ii, this passage, of which the accuracy cannot be verified di- 
rectly, may fairly be permitted to supplement the extant 
sources of information with regard to the customs of the 
Jews. 

An even stronger argument for the primitive Jewish 
Christian origin of Lk. i-ii is to be found in the genuinely 
Jewish character of the religious ideal that runs through the 
whole narrative. There is no reference whatever to speci- 


τ The suggestion of Feine, loc. cit., that the inclusion of Joseph is 
an error due to the redactor of the source, is unnecessary. 

Ex. xiii. 2, 12f., 15, Num. iii. 46ff., viii. 16, xviii. 15f. 
Lk. ii. 22, 23. See J. Weiss, of. cit., in loc., and Merx, op. cit., pp. 
206f. 

781 Sam i. 28 is different. 
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fically Christian dogma, and no specific reference to the later 
events in the life of Jesus. This argument is difficult of 
presentation, because the Old Testament spirit of the section 
can be felt only when the narrative is taken as a whole. But 
a few examples may not be out of place. 

In Lk. i. 6, the idea of righteousness is that of the Old 
Testament dispensation, and as far removed as possible from 
the teaching of Paul. “ Righteous” is explained by “ walk- 
ing in the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less ”’.2®° In Lk. i. 15, the Old Testament form of asceti- 
cism is represented as required of John the Baptist. In Lk. 
i. 16f., the work of John is regarded as confined to the 
Jewish people, and as a preparation for the coming, not 
specifically of the Messiah, but of Jehovah. The need of 
ethical preparation for the Messianic age is implied through- 
out all the teaching of the Old Testament prophets; the 
special function of John is described in Lk. i in the terms of 
Mal. iii. 1, iv. 5, 6. The punishment of unbelief (Lk. i. 20) 
and the praise of faith (Lk. i. 45) are in accordance with 
Gen. xv. 6, etc. The characteristic Jewish feeling of shame 
on account of childlessness appears in Lk. i. 25. In Lk. i. 
31f., nothing whatever is said about the ethical work of 
Jesus; the name Jesus is not explained, as in Mt. i. 21, of 
salvation from sin. The promised son appears simply and 
solely as the Messianic king of David’s line—king of “the 
house of Jacob”, not of the world. “ Son of the Highest” 
(Lk. i. 32) is to be understood in a theocratic rather than in 
a metaphysical sense.27° Even the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit (Lk. i. 35) hardly transcends the Old Testament 
conception. In Lk. i. 41, 67, the Spirit appears as the 
moving power in inspired utterance, as the Old Testament 
connected the Spirit with the prophets. In Lk. i. 43, it is 
true, Elisabeth recognizes Mary as the mother of her Lord. 
3 CF Hilgenfeld, Die Geburts- und Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu, in 
Zeitschrift fiir die wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1901, p. 194. 

7 Even the term “Son of God” in Lk. i. 35 might plausibly be in- 


terpreted in a theocratic sense, though of course the implications of the 
verse go far beyond that interpretation. 
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For disbelievers in predictive prophecy, but for them only, 
that is a vaticinium post eventum. At any rate, it is quite 
indefinite. Of course, the narrator regarded John as the 
forerunner of Jesus—that much, however, was natural even 
in the primitive Jewish Christian church. In Lk. i. 27, 11. 4, 
the Davidic descent of Jesus is traced altogether through 
Joseph, although Joseph is not regarded in the narrative as 
in a physical sense the father. This apparent contradiction 
has sometimes been regarded as indicating that the virgin 
birth was not mentioned in the original form of the story. 
In reality, it indicates merely that the narrator is thoroughly 
-imbued with Jewish ideas, which trace descent altogether 
through the male line and regard putative fatherhood as 
equivalent to actual begetting. In Lk. ii. 11, the Messiah is 
called χριστὸς κύριος as in the Palestinian Psalms of Solo- 
mon.2"! τὸν χριστὸν κυρίου in Lk. ii. 26 is of course even 
more clearly a Jewish expression. Lk. ii. 14, ἐν ἀνθρώποις 
εὐδοκίας does not mean that God is pleased with all men. 
In Lk. ii. 21-24, the fulfilment of all legal rites prescribed 
for the infant Jesus is described apparently with a sym- 
pathetic hand, and not merely as part of the humiliation of 
Christ.2*? In Lk. ii. 25, the piety of Simeon is described as 
an awaiting of “the consolation of Israel ’’—the Messianic 
hope still centres around the chosen people.?** The same 
is really true of Lk. ii. 30-32, for the universalism of these 
verses is simply that of universal honor paid to Israel. The 
nations are to be enlightened, but the light shines out from 
Israel. Exactly the same conception appears in Is. xlii. 6f., 
xlix. 6, xxv. O6ff., xlvi. 13 (passages cited in the margin of 
Nestle’s text, published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society).?7* Lk. ii. 34-35 contains a prophecy. If pre- 


™™ Ps, Sol. xvii. 36, xviii. 8 (and the title of this psalm). See Ryle 
and James’s note on the first of these passages, and cf. below, p. 271, 
footnote 293. 

ἡ Cf. Gal. iv. 4. Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 82f., not very plausibly, con- 
nects Lk. ii. 21-24 etc. with a general tendency of the author of Luke- 
Acts to note the observance of the Mosaic law. 

78 Cf. above, pp. 240f. 

**Holtzmann is therefore entirely unwarranted in saying, op. cit., 
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dictive prophecy is impossible, then this is a vaticinium 
post eventum. But if there is such a thing as genuine 
prediction, then there never was a prophecy which bears 
the marks of genuineness more clearly than this. Every- 
thing is indefinite, like vague premonition rather than exact 
information. In the midst of the general rejoicing, the 
darker side of the Messiah’s work is revealed. He is come 
to bring about a dread decision. He is come not to 
send peace on the earth but a sword. Surely so much may 
have been revealed; so much preparation may have been 
granted to Mary for the bitter disappointment of the coming 
years. Even the remarkable sentence καὶ cod δὲ αὐτῆς τὴν 
ψυχὴν διελεύσεται ῥομφαία is thoroughly enigmatical. Later 
writers think of the scene at the cross, the stabat mater 
dolorosa; but that that was originally intended is by no 
means clear. Rather what is meant is that the division 
which the Messiah will cause is to be felt in its most poign- 
ant form in the heart of Mary herself. The cross was the 
culmination of the fulfilment, not the fulfilment itself.?7> 
It must be remembered, furthermore, that the conception 
of the suffering Messiah was not really absent from the Old 
Testament, and perhaps not absent from the current Messi- 
anic beliefs at the time of the birth of Jesus.27° In Lk. ii. 
38, the Messianic salvation is spoken of as the “redemption 
of Jerusalem’.?** Surely the use of such a term points 


in loc.: “Die ganze Weissagung ist vom Standpunkte des lucanischen 
Universalismus entworfen.” B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, i*. pp. 237f., and 
Feine, op. cit., pp. 21f., have correctly observed that the attitude which 
Luke in the book of Acts assumes towards the Jewish people is differ- 
ent from the attitude assumed in this prophecy of Simeon. 

τ Cf, Feine, op. cit., p. 22; also Lagrange, Le Récit de l’Enfance de 
Jésus dans S. Luc, in Revue Biblique Trimestrielle, iv (1895).pp. 170f., 
who insists that the mater dolorosa appears here only in the “demi- 
obscurité prophétique”: “N’y a-t-il dans cette sobriété l’empreinte 
d’un récit exact?” For the opposite view of the prophecy of Simeon, 
see Holtzmann, op. cit., in loc.: “Seine [the Evangelist’s] eigene 
Hand bemerkt man gleichwohl, wenn..... dem Simeon Worte in 
den Mund gelegt werden, wie sie erst auf Grund spaterer Erfahrungen 
Jesu und der Gemeinde méglich und denkbar sind.” 

™° Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, ἵν᾽, pp. 648-654. 

ΠΟ lige) 11.0, 
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almost unmistakably to Palestine. In the following verse, 
the Mosaic law (and that too especially in its ceremonial 
aspect) is called simply “the law of the Lord”. In Lk. ii. 
41-52, Jesus is represented as sitting at the feet of the 
Jewish teachers. The interpretation of this passage has 
gone astray when it has represented Jesus as putting the 
rabbis to shame. That does not lie in the intention of the 
narrator. Jesus is a genuine pupil, though of remarkable 
understanding. What Gentile Christian, writing at a time 
when Judaism and Christianity had become two separate, 
hostile religions, could have produced such a picture? Ifa 
Gentile Christian had attempted it, he would have fallen in- 
to the error of which the exegesis of the passage has ac- 
tually become guilty. The point of the scene would have 
been laid in the superiority of even the boy Jesus over the 
proud, self-sufficient rabbis. Instead, the Jewish teachers, 
so far as they are described at all, are described in sympa- 
thetic colors. In hearing them in their quarters within the 
temple area, Jesus was “in His Father’s house” or “about 
His Father’s business’. 

Finally, Lk. 1-|1 contains special indications of such famil- 
iarity with Palestinian persons as could have been derived 
only from Palestinian tradition. Feine?’® argues with some 
plausibility that the very presence of the stories about the 
birth of John points to Palestine. “‘ The forerunner of the 
Messiah as an historical person concerned also the Gentile 
Christians. But the stories of the wonderful events con- 
nected with his birth could have been preserved only 
in the nation in which the great forerunner of the Messiah 
was called forth. For to the believers from among that 
nation they were of special value, and only in that nation 
could the presuppositions of the narrative be understood. 
Furthermore, the traditions of the birth of John the Baptist 
and of Jesus are so closely related that a distinct derivation 
of them is improbable.” The description of Anna (Lk. ii. 
36-37) may also be regarded as indicating a Palestinian 


“Op. cit, p. 13. 
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origin for the narrative. For such a surprising wealth of 
minute details, altogether without relation to any conceiv- 
able purpose of the narrative, can hardly be explained except 
by personal acquaintance of the narrator with the person so 
described, or at least with her friends or relatives.?79 

Two facts, then, have been established with regard to Lk. 


i-ii. In the first place, the narrative is of a primitive Jewish 


Christian and Palestinian type. And in the second place, it | 


shows clearly the mark of Luke’s hand. These two facts | 
must be reckoned with in every hypothesis which may be | 


proposed with regard to the genesis of the narrative. Three 
hypotheses have been proposed. 

In the first place, there is the hypothesis that Lk. i-ii was 
composed by the author of Luke-Acts himself without the 
use of written sources. But how did the author compose it? 
If he is thought to have composed it simply by artificial 
imitation of the Septuagint and artificial adaptation of his 
narrative to Palestinian conditions of which he had no first- 
hand knowledge, then the hypothesis becomes impossible. 
Such a refinement of art is altogether inconceivable in an 
ancient writer. If the author of Luke-Acts actually com- 
posed the birth narrative himself, then he was himself in 


7° For the Jewish Christian character of Lk. i-ii, see especially Hill- 
mann, op. cit., pp. 193-197, Feine, op. cit., pp. 13-22. Cf. Zahn, 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament, ii*. p. 411: “Sticke wie Lc 1-2, 
welche in ihren erzahlenden Teilen und den eingelegten Psalmen nur 
mit den schonsten Stiicken der Samuelisbiicher an poetischer Anmut 
und echt israelitischem Geist sich vergleichen lassen, konnte der 
Grieche Le nicht schaffen. Nur auf dem Boden Palastinas, wo auch 
prophetisch begabte Manner und Frauen an den Anfangen und der 
Fortentwicklung des Christentums beteiligt waren ...., kOnnen sie 
entstanden sein.” Also Gunkel, Zum _ religionsgeschichtlichen Ver- 
stindnis des Neuen Testaments, p. 67: “... man wird sich schwer- 
lich davon tiberzeugen k6nnen, dass diese Erzahlung nur eine ge- 
schickte Imitation des Stilkiinstlers Lukas und nicht vielmehr ein 
echtes Dokument hochst archaistischer, judenchristlicher Anschau- 
ungsweise sei, wie es denn sehr wahrscheinlich ist, dass sie auch 
sprachlich auf ein hebraisches Original zuriickgeht, wenn die Uber- 
arbeitung des Lukas natiirlich auch im einzelnen eingegriffen haben 
mag, und daher nicht mehr jeder einzelne Ausdruck ins Hebraische 
libersetzt werden kann ἢ. 
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close touch with Palestinian conditions. This supposition, 
however, is by no means unnatural. If the author was Luke, 
the companion of Paul, then he was certainly in Palestine 
at the time of Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. At that time, 
or on previous occasions of which nothing definite is known, 
he may have acquainted himself intimately with Palestinian 
conditions. But even so he could not have composed the 
birth narrative unless he possessed definite Palestinian tra- 
dition. If, however, he had himself been in Palestine, if he 
was in full possession of Palestinian tradition with regard 
to the birth of John and of Jesus, and if he put that tradi- 
tion into written form without any long delay, then con- 
ceivably he might have composed the birth narrative with- 
out the aid of written sources. In this form, the hypothesis 
is perfectly possible. It has not been rejected categorically 
in the preceding pages. All that has been maintained is 
that it has not been proved. The non-Semitic Lucan element 
in Lk. i-ii is insufficient to exclude the possibility of written 
sources. The important thing to observe is that if Luke 
was the first to put the Lucan birth narrative into written 
form, even then the genuinely primitive Palestinian char- 
acter of Lk. i-ii cannot be denied. If Harnack is right, if 
the linguistic phenomena show that Luke was the original 
author of Lk. i-ii, that proves not that Lk. 1-11 is late, but 
that the whole of Luke-Acts is early. If it can be proved 
that Lk. i-ii was composed by the author of Luke-Acts, 
then Lk. i-ii furnishes simply one more weighty argument 
for the Lucan authorship and early date of the entire work. 
Indeed, it might almost be maintained specifically with some 
degree of confidence that the Gospel of Luke was written in 
Palestine during the time of the Palestinian imprisonment 
of Paul. The hypothesis that Luke composed Lk. i-ii on the 
basis of primitive Palestinian oral tradition, aided by first- 
hand acquaintance with Palestinian conditions, is very at- 
tractive. It explains admirably many of the facts. It may 
well be correct. But it has not been proved.?®° 


Tt should be observed that Harnack (see especially Neue Unter- 


€ 


4 


English edition). 
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The second hypothesis is that for Lk. i-ii Luke himself 
translated an Aramaic written ‘source.?8! This hypothesis 
would explain on the one hand the thoroughly Palestinian 
character of the content of Lk. i-ii and on the other hand the 


undeniable Lucan elements in the style. That Luke should 
have known sufficient Aramaic to translate an Ara- 
maic document is not at all impossible. Thus Harnack, who 


is inclined to reject the hypothesis of an Aramaic source for 
Lk. i-ii, supposes that Luke may have translated an Aramaic 
document in the early part of Acts, and adds that knowledge 
of Aramaic sufficient to translate a simple Aramaic text 
may well be attributed to a native of Antioch,?%"* and a com- 


suchungen zur Apostelgeschichte, 1911, pp. 108-110) himself supposes 
that the birth stories came to Luke from Palestinian tradition. What 
Harnack says about that Palestinian tradition, so far as it refers to 
Jesus (for Harnack’s view—also very significant—about the Lucan 
tradition with regard to the birth of John, see below, pp. 275f.), is ex- 
ceedingly significant: “The Lucan account of Jesus’ birth and in- 
fancy is derived from circles other than those that produced the 
narrative in Matthew. The interest for Joseph is here almost entirely 
lacking; Mary, on the other hand, is in the foreground...... ; in- 
deed it follows from Lk. ii. 19, 51 that the narratives present them- 
selves ultimately as communications of Mary. For us, of course, it 
is impossible to test the matter; but that the stories have been freely 
worked up by an artist, namely Luke—about that there can be no 
doubt. But it is no less certain that Luke regarded them as having 
come from Mary [dass Lukas sie fiir Marianische gehalten hat]; the 
attitude as an historian which he preserves elsewhere shows that 
stories such as these could not have been invented by him. They 
came to him under this authority and therefore certainly from Pales- 
tine” (p.109). See also on the same page (footnote): “The stories 
are essentially unitary in character. The circle from which they came 
reverenced Mary highly, and placed her significantly by the side of 


_ her Son. That did not happen by chance, but must go back to the 
impression which Mary made; an artist, using his materials with free- 


dom, seized this impression and transposed into the hour of con- 
ception and birth what can really have been only an inward devel- 
opment of the mother of Jesus in later years. During His lifetime, 
Jesus was not believed on by His family. That the artist did his 
work before the death of Mary seems to me almost impossible.” (All 
translation from Harnack in the present article is independent of the 
™ This view is held by Zimmermann. Cf. Plummer, op. cit., p. 7. 
*8 Accepting the view which makes Luke a native of Antioch, 
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panion of Paul.?8!” This hypothesis is perfectly possible. 
But like the first hypothesis it cannot be proved. 

The third hypothesis is that Luke employed a Greek 
written source. The above examination of the linguistic 
phenomena has shown that this hypothesis, like the two 
others, is perfectly possible. After deducting from the 
style of Lk. 1-ii what is characteristic of the Septuagint 
and what is natural in a primitive Jewish Christian docu- 
ment, the Lucan element that remains is insufficient to 
prove anything more than Lucan editing, though on the 
other hand it is sufficient to render actual Lucan author- 
ship perfectly possible. The hypothesis of a Greek written 
source, like the other two hypotheses, is possible, but not 
certain. 

If Luke was using in Lk. i-1i a Greek written source, 
then the source may have been composed originally in 
Greek, or the Greek form in which Luke used it may have 
been produced by previous translation from Hebrew or 
Aramaic. 

According to Resch,?8* the source was originally com- 
posed in Hebrew. That would explain admirably the lin- 
guistic phenomena. For, as Dalman has pointed out, a 


number of the Semitisms in Lk. i-11, for example the 
familiar narrative use of ἐγένετο, are Hebraisms, not 


Aramaisms.?§% But is it likely that such a narrative should 
have been composed in Hebrew in the first century after 
Christ? At that time Hebrew had long ceased to be the 
ordinary language of Palestine.*®* Yet Hebrew remained 
in use as the language of certain kinds of literature.2® If 
Lk. i-ii was originally written in Hebrew, then it was in- 


1» Tukas der Arst, p. 32. Cf. Vogel, op. cit., p. 14. For an opposite 
view of the Semitic attainments of Luke, see Dalman, op. cit., p. 32. 

72 Op. cit., passim. Cf. also Gunkel, loc. cit. 

*8 According to Resch, op. cit., pp. 61f., there is not a single sign of 
an Aramaic, as distinguished from a Hebrew, original of Lk. i-ii. But 
cf. above, p. 217. 

74 See Dalman, op. cit., pp. 1-10, Zahn, op. cit., i*. pp. 1-24, Schirer, 
op. cit., ii*. pp. 23-36. 

* Dalman, op. cit., pp. 10-13. 
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tended from the first to be a sacred narrative, for which 
the sacred language would be the fittest vehicle. In view 
of the lofty, poetical tone of the narrative, comparable to 
the best parts of the Old Testament, such a supposition is 
by no means impossible. The necessary knowledge of 
Hebrew would not have been lacking, for, despite linguistic 
changes, the Old Testament continued to be read and stud- 
ied in its original language. However, the earliest Chris- 
tian community, despite the presence of many priests (Acts 
vi. 7), was probably composed chiefly of persons who, in 
the sense that was true of the apostles (Acts iv. 3), were 
“unlearned and ignorant men’. In such a community, the 
employment of the ordinary language of the country for 
such a work as the source of Lk. i-ii remains on the whole 
more natural. 

The Hebraisms of Lk. i-ii cannot at once overbalance 
these a priori considerations. Indeed, they may conceiv- 
ably be regarded as furnishing an argument not for, but 
positively against, any Semitic original for Lk. i-ii. For 
Hebraisms are not Aramaisms; they might establish a 
Hebrew original, but not certainly an Aramaic original. 
But if a Hebrew original is impossible in view of the lin- 
guistic conditions prevailing in Palestine in the first century 
after Christ, then the Hebraisms still require explanation. 
According to Dalman,?%* they can be explained only as due 
to the Septuagint. In other words, they are not really 
Hebraisms, but “Septuagint Graecisms” or ‘Greek Bibli- 
cisms’’.287 Of course, the Hebraisms might conceivably be 
explained as due to an influence exerted upon the Aramaic 
of the source by the Hebrew Old Testament. The appar- 
ent Hebraisms would then be Aramaic Biblicisms. Thus, 
although the familiar Hebraistic ἐγένετο has no equiva- 
lent in the living Aramaic,?** yet in the (Aramaic) Tar- 
gums the Hebrew 7" is imitated by m171°8S". It might have 


6 Op cit., pp. 30f., etc. ** Dalman, op. cit., Ὁ. 33. 
*8 Dalman, of. cit., pp. 25f. 
8a Dalman, op. cit., Ὁ. 26. 
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been imitated also in the Aramaic source of Lk. i-11. But 
this Dalman regards as improbable, because the imitation of 
a Targum is hardly to be attributed to Christian writ- 
ers.28° In general, says Dalman,?*° “the Jewish Aramaic, 
as it lived among the people, displayed much less tendency 
to adopt Hebrew expressions than did the Greek of the 
Synoptic Gospels.’”” Hence Dalman can enunciate the prin- 
ciple for the literary criticism of the New Testament: “the 
more Hebraisms, so much the more activity of Hellenistic 
redactors”.?°! The Hebraisms in Lk. i-ii are thus made 
to afford merely another support for the view of Dalman 
that the passage was composed originally in Greek. 

The question certainly cannot be settled without first- 
hand knowledge of the dialects of Palestine. But even ac- 
cepting most of what Dalman says with regard to these 
dialects, the possibility of an Aramaic source does not seem 
to be altogether excluded. Only, it would have to be ad- 
mitted that the Aramaic source imitated the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament. That supposition, which certainly does 
not seem altogether unlikely, would explain some of the 
non-Aramaic Hebraisms of Lk. i-11. Others would be 
laid to the charge of the Greek translator, who imitated the 
Septuagint.?*? 

At any rate, even if Lk. 1-11 was written originally in 
Greek, it was written by a Palestinian Jewish Christian, 
and written probably in the very early days of the Jerusa- 
lem church. So much has been established by what has been 
said above about the Jewish Christian character both of the 
form and of the content of the passage. That such a primi- 
tive Jewish Christian narrative should have been written in 
Greek is by no means impossible. The earliest Christian 


Ὁ Op. cit., p. 16. 

Ὁ Op. cate 7 δὲι 

™ Op. cit., pp. 481: 

= \WVhat has just been said about the possibility that Luke’s source 
was written originally in Aramaic has an obvious importance for the 
hypothesis (mentioned above, pp. 267f.) that Luke himself translated an 
Aramaic document. 
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community at Jerusalem, which is described in the first 
chapters of Acts, was composed to a very considerable ex- 
tent of Greek-speaking Jews.?** 

Many questions with regard to Lk. i-ii must be left un- 
decided. It is uncertain whether the narrative was com- 
posed by Luke himself on the basis of oral tradition, or 
whether he himself translated an Aramaic document, or 
whether he used a Greek written source. It is also uncer- 
tain whether the source, if it came into Luke’s hands in a 
Greek form, was composed originally in Greek, or in He- 
brew, or in Aramaic. In the midst of so much uncertainty, 
however, two facts stand out clear. In the first place, the 
birth narrative formed an original part of the Third Gos- 
pel, and in the second place, it is genuinely primitive and 
Palestinian. These two facts are quite independent of the 
disputed questions. And they are the really important facts. 

Throughout the investigation, the unity of the source 
(if there was a written source) has been provisionally as- 
sumed. That unity, however, has been challenged in va- 


**'Some scholars have attempted to establish a Semitic original for 
Lk. i-ii by pointing out mistakes in translation in the extant Greek 
narrative. These attempts have been attended with no great measure 
of success. Gunkel, Joc. cit., regards χριστὸς κύριος (Lk. ii. 11) as 
the clearest indication of a Hebrew original. It looks like a mis- 
translation of Γ Mwn, which is certainly mistranslated thus in Lam. 
iv. 20 (Septuagint). χριστὸς κύριος is, to say the least, a very unusual 
phrase; whereas a Christian translator, to whom κύριος seemed 
natural as applied to Christ, would very naturally take ΤΠ as ab- 
solute instead of construct state. But χριστὸς κύριος occurs also in 
Ps. Sol. xvii. 36. Of course, some scholars have regarded it there 
also as a mistranslation. Nevertheless, every additional occurrence of 
the phrase makes the theory of mistranslation less likely. See the de- 
fence of the correctness of the translation im Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 by Ryle 
and James, in loc. Dalman, op. cit., p. 249, who has been followed by 
Loisy, op. cit., pp. 350f., footnote 3, supposes that κύριος was added by 
the Evangelist to explain χριστός, which is used here for the first time 
in the Gospel. The matter is problematical at best. χριστὸς κύριος may 
well be a correct translation of the source. That the tense of the 
verb in ἐπεὶ ἄνδρα οὐ γινώσκω (Lk. 1. 34) is due to a mistranslation 
has also not been proved. Discussion of that passage would exceed 
the limits of the present article. 
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rious ways. Schmiedel?®* supposes that Lk. ii was origi- 
nally separate from Lk. i, because “in Lk. 2 the contents of 
Lk. I are not presupposed, except in 2214: which was so 
called by the angel before he was conceived in the womb”. 
But since no contradiction between the two chapters has 
been established,?*° this verse, Lk. ii. 21, is amply sufficient 
to link the chapters together. The style, as well as the 
entire spirit of the narrative, displays a marked uniformity 
throughout. What Holtzmann?%® says about Lk. ii. 4, 5, as 
proving the “relative independence of the new passage’’?®* 
is unconvincing. In those verses, Nazareth, Joseph and 
Mary are not spoken of as though they had not been men- 
tioned before. The Davidic descent of Joseph is mentioned 
again simply in order to explain the journey. Certainly the 
name Joseph appears abruptly enough, as though Joseph 
had been mentioned before and needed no further introduc- 
tion.?°° Nazareth need not have been mentioned, but prob- 
ably a certain emphatic parallelism with εἰς τὴν Ἰουδαίαν 
eis πόλιν Δαυείδ was desired.2®® Of course, Holtzmann 
does not separate Lk. ii from Lk. i as a second document 
(for he attributes both chapters to the author of the Gos- 
pel), but apparently supposes merely that the two chapters 
are derived from different traditions. Even in that more 
cautious form, the theory is devoid of support.?°% Far 
more elaborate are the theories of Volter®°° and Wilkin- 
son.°°t Both of these writers, working independently,?°? 
detected within the first chapter of Luke a purely Johannine 

™ Article “Mary” in Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii. col. 2960. 

°° See PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, iii (1905), pp. 667ff. 

6 Op. cit., in loc. 

391 “Beweis verhaltnissmassiger Selbststandigkeit des neuen Stiicks.” 

395 Contrast Lk. i. 27 ἀνδρὶ ᾧ ὄνομα ᾿Ιωσήφ. 

2° Cf, PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, iv (1006), p. 50. 

a Plummer, op. cit., p. 7, suggests that in Lk. i-ii Luke is translat- 
ing from a series of Aramaic documents, each with its own conclusion 
(Lk. i. 80, ii. 40, 52). 

°° Die evangelischen Erzahlungen von der Geburt und Kindheit 
Jesu, ΤΟΙ]. 


δὰ 4 Johannine Document in the First Chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. 
*4See Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 34. 
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document®°*—that is, a document written by a non-Chris- 
tian disciple of John the Baptist—which a Christian com- 
piler used in order to show the inferiority of John to Jesus. 
It will be convenient to consider first the theory of Volter. 
Since Lk. i. 5-25 is purely Jewish in character, whereas 
Lk. i. 26-56 is distinctly Christian, Volter leaps to the con- 
clusion that the second section was not originally the con- 
tinuation of the first. The Christian writer of verses 26-56 
has, however, adapted to his own use certain elements that 
stood in the original Johannine narrative. In the Johan- 
nine narrative, the angel Gabriel was represented as visit- 
ing Elisabeth (an appearance of the angel to the wife as 
well as to the husband is demanded by the parallelism with 
the story of Samson in Judg. xiii) ; the Christian writer 
has substituted for this a visit of the angel to Mary and of 
Mary herself to Elisabeth. The appearance of the angel 
to Elisabeth took place “in the sixth month’. In the com- 
pleted narrative, this note of time refers to the appearance 
to Mary. But that is very unnatural. It is unnatural to 
date an event that has nothing to do with Elisabeth by ref- 
erence to the time of her pregnancy. Immediately after the 
appearance of the angel, according to the Johannine nar- 
rative, Elisabeth recited the Magnificat. In the latter part 
of Lk. i, verses 57-64, 68, 71-74, 80 belonged to the Jo- 
hannine narrative; the other verses were interpolated by the 
Christian redactor. The narrative in the Protevangelium 
Jacobi of the persecution of Zacharias by Herod can be 
understood only as a continuation of the original Johannine 
narrative of the birth of John. Lk. ii. 1-40 was written by 
the Christian Evangelist with the intention of surpassing 
the Johannine narrative, which, however, he inserted with- 
out important changes. Whereas the Johannine document 
of Lk. i was perhaps written originally in Aramaic, the 
apparently Semitic character of Lk. ii is artificial. Finally, 
the birth narratives fell into the hands of a redactor, who 
~ ®® Wilkinson, op. cit., pp. 6, 30f., speaks as though merely Johannine 


tradition, rather than a Johannine document, were posited; but that 
does not agree with the title of his book. 
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inserted i. 26-45 in its present form, 56, 65-67, 69, 70, 
76-79, and retouched also the second chapter. The Lucan 
narrative in Lk. ii represented Jesus as the son of Joseph 
and Mary; the miraculous conception was inserted by the 
final redactor.3% 

According to Wilkinson, the Johannine narrative in Lk. 
i consisted of Lk. i. 5-25, 57-66. By a Jewish Christian 
compiler this narrative was combined with a narrative of 
an annunciation of the birth of Jesus. The compiler joined 
the two stories together by inserting verses 39-45. Origi- 
nally the Magnificat was represented as spoken by Mary 
immediately after the annunciation; it could be moved to 
its present position, because for the compiler, though not 
for the modern reader, the climax of the narrative lay in 
Elisabeth’s homage, not in the annunciation to Mary.%% 
A second redactor inserted verses 34-37 (where the idea of 
the miraculous conception is introduced) and added 
μετὰ σπουδῆς (which does not really agree with ἐν ταῖς 
ἡμέραις ταύταις in verse 39).°°° By making Mary a 
kinswoman of Elisabeth (verse 36) this redactor secured a 
better motive for the journey of Mary. But he did not 
notice that Mary’s question πῶς ἔσται τοῦτο: (verse 34) 
does not agree with the praise of Mary’s faith in verse 45: 
The first compilation was undertaken by a Jewish Chris- 
tian, who desired to refute the claims of the sect of John’s 
disciples by showing the subordination of John to Jesus. 
“As in the account of the Baptism given in the first gospel 
St. John confesses himself unworthy to baptize our Lord, 
so here a passage [verse 39-45] is inserted which relates 
how Elizabeth his mother with the child yet unborn paid 
ΠΕΣ PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, iv (1906), pp. 7off., where 
the theory of Volter is presented in the form in which it appeared in 
Die Apocalypse des Zacharias im Evangelium Lucas, in Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, 1896, pp. 244-260. 

δ ΤῊΝ the ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν of verse 48 referred originally to “the mo- 
ment of the annunciation”; whereas in the present narrative it refers 
to “the moment of Elizabeth’s homage”. 


το Apparently Wilkinson attributes the transference of the Magnifi- 
cat from verse 38 to verse 46 also to the second redactor. 
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humble homage to St. Mary.”°°* The later redactor acted 
with a similar interest; though the insertion of the verses 
which speak of the miraculous conception was probably due 
simply “to the growing belief in the Virgin Birth”. 
Detailed refutation of these theories is unnecessary. The 
elaborate critical analysis proposed by Volter and Wilkinson 
can be accepted only by those who have extraordinary con- 
fidence in the methods of literary criticism. Wilkinson 
himself admits that “‘the first two chapters of St. Luke’s 
gospel, omitting the preface 1, 1-4, bear upon the face of 
them many signs of unity of composition”. What he 
says®°® about the inferiority of the style of Lk. i. 39-45 to 
that of the rest of the narrative will not appeal very strongly 
to many readers. The attempt to exhibit the joints in the 
composition by pointing out inconsistencies and infelicities 
is in the case of Lk. i-ii even less convincing than such 
attempts usually are. Finally, the theories of Volter and 
Wilkinson depend upon the assumption that the absence of 
specifically Christian ideas in Lk. i. 5-25, etc. can be ex- 
plained only by the origin of this narrative amid a non- 
Christian sect. That assumption, in turn, depends upon 
the further assumption that the narrative is unhistorical. 
For if the narrative is a true account of events that hap- 
pened before the birth of Jesus, then the absence of specific- 
ally Christian ideas is only what is to be expected. This 
objection really applies also to the more cautious theory of 
Harnack. Harnack distinguishes in Lk. i-ii not different 
documents, but merely different traditions. The narrative 
is derived “not merely from two chief sources, but even 
ultimately from two religious camps; for the narrative of 
the birth of John the Baptist, which still shows that it was 
not originally composed as an introduction to the story of 
Jesus, but had independent value, must have arisen in the 
circle of John’s disciples (Lk. i. 5-25, 46-55, 57-80), where 
also Lk. iii. 1 ff. (in so far as it goes beyond Mark and Q) 


Subs 30. 
EOP, οὐδ: 15: 
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together with the great chronological note evidently origi- 
nated. The passage Lk. 1. 39-45, 46 unites the two birth 
narratives, which were originally quite distinct. The for- 
mer of these narratives originally celebrated the Baptist not 
as forerunner of Jesus the Messiah, but as preparing the 
way for the coming of Jehovah in redemption (Lk. i. 16, 
17). The birth narrative of John is accordingly very old 
and presents the tradition of John’s disciples in Lucan spirit 
and style.’’°°® The hypothesis is exceedingly attractive, and 
can by no means be rejected categorically. But after all, 
it can be established with reasonable probability?’° only if 
Lk. i is unhistorical. For if Mary was really related to 
Elisabeth, as is asserted in Lk. i. 36, and if the two mothers 
really came into contact in the way described in i. 39 ff.,' 
then a family history of the birth of Jesus could hardly 
have been composed without including also the events con- 
nected with the birth of the forerunner. In Lk. 1. 5-25, 
John appears as the forerunner not specifically of the Mes- 
siah, but of Jehovah. That fact would be explicable if the 
narrative were composed by a non-Christian disciple of 
John. But it is equally explicable if the description of the 
work of John in Lk. 1. 13-17 is not a vaticinium ex eventu, 
but a genuine prophecy. For, in prophecy, definiteness is 
not to be demanded. The Old Testament, according to oné 


* Neue Untersuchungen zur Apostelgeschichte, pp. to8f. In a foot- 
note (ibid), Harnack says: “It is not improbable that Luke, before 
he united himself with the Christian community, belonged to the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist [Anhanger des Tauferbewegung gewesen 
ist] and had already pursued historical investigations which he after- 
wards used for his Gospel. The attitude which he assumes in the 
Gospel (and also in Acts) towards the Johannine movement [Taufer- 
bewegung] and towards the “Spirit” tends to support this hypothesis. 
Furthermore, in Lk. iii. 15 προσδοκῶντος τοῦ λαοῦ Kal διαλογιζομένων πάντων 
ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις αὐτῶν περὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιωάννου, μή ποτε αὐτὸς εἴη ὁ χριστός, Luke 
has probably given expression to experiences of his own, which, 
after the narrative in Lk. i, seem altogether natural. This nar- 
rative can only have originated in the circle of the Baptist’s disciples 
and could have been placed at the beginning of the history of Jesus 
only by one who was connected with that circle.” 

*° That is, if it can be established with probability at all. 
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representation, connected the future redemption with a 
coming of Jehovah. In just what way Jehovah was to 
come had not yet been revealed with perfect definiteness, 
either in Old Testament times or at the time just preceding 
the birth of Jesus. The non-Christian character of Lk. i. 
5-25, therefore, may prove, not its origin in a non-Christian 
sect, but merely its historicity. It could not have been com- 
posed by a Christian writer, but must have been composed 
by a Johannine writer—unless the Christian writer was 
telling the truth. 

This hypothesis of Harnack, then, cannot be disproved. 
It is perfectly possible, whether Lk. i-ii be regarded as 
historical or unhistorical. But if Lk. 1-1 is historical, 
then the hypothesis of non-Christian, Johannine tradition 
in Lk. i., cannot be proved any more than it can be dis- 
proved. The interest in the events connected with the 
birth of John would be present not merely in a sect of 
John’s disciples, but also in the family of Jesus. The pres- 
ence of Lk. i. 5-25 etc. in a history of the birth of Jesus 
would point merely to the origin of the narrative in Pales- 
tine and in circles connected intimately with the family of 
the Lord. 


Princeton. J. GRESHAM MACHEN. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FISH SYMBOL 
V. THE DATE OF THE SYMBOL’s First APPEARANCE. 


It is well at the outset of this part of our study to make 
clear the distinction which must be maintained between the 
“fish-symbol ” and “ fish-symbolism”’. The latter may be 
used as a generic term to signify the use of the fish in Early 
Christian art and literature with a number of applications, 
e. g. the fish in the Multiplication of Loaves and Fishes and 
the fish as the type of the convert. By the former we mean 
the fish used as the equivalent of Christ, not indirectly as in 
the case of the Multiplication, but independently of such 
connections, as a direct, absolute symbol of Our Lord. 

If the fish-symbol be considered thus it follows that two 
fish combined in a single type cannot belong to the above 
category. It is the Fish, not fish in genere, that stands for 
Christ, and it is inconceivable that the force of the equation 
should be weakened and the point lost by doubling the sym- 
bol. The frequent type of the anchor and two fish cannot 
therefore be regarded as the equivalent of spes in Christo 
without further qualification. Wilpert! and Kaufmann? have 
accepted this interpretation with reference to what may be 
called the leading case on the subject, viz. the two-fish- 
anchor type carved on the epitaph of Licinia Amias 
(Fig. 1. ). Wilpert explains the two fish by assuming that 
the symbol was duplicated “with a view to symmetry”. But 
doubling the type for the purpose of symmetry is none the 
less doubling, and entails the same loss of significance. Wil- 
pert, moreover, as Dolger* has pointed out, has not pro- 
duced any evidence to show that the Christ-fish was ever 
doubled in any other case to serve the ends of symmetry. 
We must therefore conclude with Délger that the two fish 


*Prinzipienfragen der christiichen Archdologie, p. 70. 
* Manuale di Archeologia cristiana, Rome, 1908, p. 187. 
* TXOLrC p. 177. 
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on the epitaph do not stand for Christ, although there is 
reason to doubt the justice of his interpretation of them as 
the type of the believers (the ζῶντες of the text of the 
epitaph). It is safe to say that when in Early Christian 
symbolism a type bearing a clearly defined meaning is 


IXOYC ZUONT ON 


BY J 


LICINTAFAMIATI BE 
TLV IXIT 


Hig. i. 


doubled, the duplication shows either a purely decorative 
use of the figure, as in the case with the Good Shepherd and 
the praying-figure, or a different sense. The latter is the 
case with the fish, and I hope in a subsequent article to show 
what this significance was. 

A second question which confronts us is the relation of 
the fish-symbol to the acrostic—or, as Dolger prefers to call 
it, the abbreviation—IX@TC. The latter is used again 
and again on early monuments, and it becomes necessary to 
decide whether we can properly use such monuments in de- 
termining the date of the pictorial symbol. IsIX®TC in 
such cases to be taken as the equivalent of the fish? 

Although this question has been answered in the affirma- 
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tive, tacitly or otherwise, ever since the fish-symbol began 
to be studied, no reader of the first volume of Dolger’s 
IX@TC can fail to see that he has demonstrated that the 
word was rarely used on Christian monuments in the sense 
of “fish”’, but practically always as an abbreviation of the 
formula Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς Θεοῦ Tids Σωτήρ. This is the 
only way in which the IXOTC ZONTON of the epitaph of 
Licinia Amias can be explained. The frequent punctuation 
of the letters when the word appears in inscriptions points 
in the same direction. One Syrian inscription is particul- 
arly clear on this point, giving the transcription along with 
the abbreviation.* Διὰ ἐχθύς can be explained in no other 
way, and the occasional occurrence of additional letters, as 
in IXOTCOTHP ona gem,® and IXOTCP (σωτήρ) on the 
doors of S. Sabina at Rome, makes the intention of abbre- 
viation clear. We need not multiply examples, in view of 
the full discussion that Délger has given to the seventy-nine 
cases that he has collected. It is sufficient to say that in this 
section of his book he has added a very important fact to 
the data of Early Christian symbolism. 

If the use of the acrastic word IX®@TC was thus indepen- 
dent of the pictorial symbol, the question arises, are we still 
to suppose that the acrostic was suggested by an earlier fish- 
symbol? This has long been an accepted tenet of the stu- 
dents of our problem. Achelis, as we have seen, assumed 
that the acrostic was invented to give clarity and point to a 
“baptismal” fish-symbol already in existence. Heuser, 
Schultze, Merz, Pitra, and all the advocates of the “ pre- 
Christian’ theories presupposed an earlier symbol. The 
view which prevailed before the appearance of Dolger’s 
work may be expressed in the words of Reinach:’ “ Cela 
(i. e. the fish-symbol) n’ a rien a voir avec le fameux acros- 
tiche Ichthys (poisson) . . . . Cet acrostiche a été imagine 


* Op. cit., p. 250. 
"Op. cit., p. 249. 
* Op. cit., Ὁ. 331. 
* Orpheus, Paris, 1900, p. 29, note 1. 
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aprés coup, a Alexandrie, pour expliquer et pour justifier le 
culte du poisson chez les chrétiens”. 

Délger himself presupposes a fish-symbol arising from the 
early concept of the presence of the Logos in the waters of 
baptism. But he is by no means so explicit as his predeces- 
sors as to the dependence of the acrostic on the earlier 
symbol. In the course of his discussion of the origin of the 
acrostic, he makes the following statement as the “most 
probable solution” of this relation. “Das friher ent- 
standene Fischsymbol hat die Transkribierung des ἐχθύς 
zu Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς Θεοῦ Tios Σωτὴρ gebracht. Dies lag 
aber zeitlich wenig oder fast gar nicht auseinander. Denn 
es war fur die IXOTC-Kirzung die Grundlage in der Be- 
nennung der Namen Jesu gegeben’’. In other words, the 
earlier fish-symbol suggested the acrostic, but the two phe- 
nomena were almost contemporaneous, and the epithets of 
Christ contained in themselves a sufficient basis for the evo- 
lution of the acrostic. 

The truth of the last proposition is abundantly proved 
by Dolger’s masterly treatment of the growth of the IXOTC 
formula. He has shown that I X for Ἰησοῦς Χριστός was 
current at least as early as 200, and “ probably some decades 
earlier’. His demonstration of the fact that the addition 
of Θεός to the name of Jesus was regular in the middle of 
the second century?® is enough in itself to account for the 
genesis of the acrostic word, for "Incods Χριστὸς Θεός, ab- 
breviated in the characteristic fashion of the second century 
to IX® must inevitably have suggested IXOTC. Téds 
θεοῦ is among the earliest conceptions of Christ. Gnosti- 
cism was responsible for the addition of σωτήρ to the for- 
mula, the epithet being current in Gnostic circles about the 
middle of the second century.11 ‘‘ When the use of IX@OTC 
as an abbreviation first occurred’’, says Dolger, “is un- 
known tous. At any rate it did not happen before the mid- 


* Op. cit. p. 405. 
> Op. cit. p. 386. 
* Op. cit. pp. 387ff. 
* Op. cit., pp. 410ff. 
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dle of the second century, since before that time the solemn 
appellation Ἰησοῦς Χριστός, as a name, was not yet pre- 
valent’. We know on the other hand that the abbreviation 
was an accomplished fact before 200, because Tertullian’s 
use of the word in De Baptismo presupposes a knowledge 
of the acrostic on the part of his readers. The formation of 
the acrostic may then be roughly dated 150-200. We thus 
become possessed of two important data, (1) an approxi- 
mate date for the inception of the acrostic, and (2) the pos- 
sibility that the acrostic arose from the accretion to the name 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστός of other epithets, and the abbreviation 
thereof, independently of an “ earlier fish-symbol ”. 

It would therefore seem that Dolger has taken one of the 
principal props from beneath the assumption of an “ earlier 
fish-symbol”’ by demonstrating the possibly independent 
evolution of the acrostic. The chief reason that previous 
writers—myself included—have clung to this assumption 
is that such an origin for the acrostic was deemed irrational. 
But now that Dolger has proved the contrary, to show the 
priority of the “earlier fish-symbol ”’ over the acrostic, and 
the dependence of the acrostic therefrom, the existence of 
this earlier symbol must not be inferred, but demonstrated. 

Has this ever been done? Neither by Dolger nor any 
other writer. The earliest literary testimonia which can be 
cited to show the existence of the symbol are Tertullian and 
the epitaph of Abercius. The Tertullian citation testifies as 
much to the antiquity of the acrostic as to that of the fish- 
symbol. The epitaph of Abercius, even if he be identified 
with the Avircius Marcellus of the reign of Marcus Aurel- 
ius, carries us no farther back than 160-180, and as 
Robert has shown that the portion of the inscription which 
contains the fish symbolism was a later addition to the epi- 
taph proper, Abercius’ use of the symbol is probably not to 
be dated much before 200. So far as the evidence of 
Christian literature is concerned, the priority of the symbol 
over the acrostic has never been proved either by Dolger or 
his predecessors, and never can be proved. 
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There remains the archaeological evidence. Dolger has 
relegated this part of his material to the second volume of 
his great work, which has not yet appeared, and if it may 
seem presumptuous in me to attempt to forestall so thorough 
a student in the assembling of the evidence of the use of the 
symbol on Christian monuments, it must be remembered 
that the material which forms the basis of my discussion is 
in no sense a corpus, but merely a review of the archaeolog- 
ical evidence on a single point, i.e., the date of the first ap- 
pearance of the symbol. 

This evidence consists of the epitaphs, gems, and the 
frescoes of the catacombs, as the only monuments to which 
a date sufficiently remote to count in this connection has been 
assigned. Our problem is to ascertain whether there can be 
found in these monuments any trace of the use of the fish 
as the symbol of Christ at a time anterior to that at which 
the acrostic may be said to have established itself in Christ- 
ian usage. 

We shall consider first the epitaphs, noting by way of 
preface that the dating of Christian inscriptions of the first 
three centuries depends almost entirely on the antiquity of 
the portions of the catacombs in which they were found, and 
that our chief authority on this subject is G. B. De Rossi, 
who conducted the excavations in the earliest parts 
of the catacombs, and systematized their chronology. Dated 
epitaphs (i. e. those in which the year is indicated by the 
names of the consuls) are rare in the first three centuries, 
but it is worth noting in this connection that the earliest ap- 
pearance of the fish on dated epitaphs occurs in the year 
234.12 

Of all the Roman catacombs, the best understood in point 
of chronological development is Priscilla, and we are for- 
tunate in having De Rossi’s own statement of the light which 
the epitaphs found by him in that cemetery throw upon the 
chronology of the fish-symbol. He tells us? that in the 


“De Rossi: Inscr. Christ. Urbis Romae, I. No. 6. 
* Bull. di Arch. crist. 1870, pp. 568. 
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primitive nucleus of the cemetery, the symbols are rare and 
almost confined to the anchor. The fish does not appear. 
It first occurs in an epitaph of the first extension of the 
earliest cemetery, viz. on the tombstone, written in Greek, 
of Pactumia Paula and Flavianus Olympius (Fig. 2). 


But on this inscription we have two fish flanking the anchor, 
a type which for the reasons stated at the beginning of this 
article cannot be considered a direct symbol of Christ. A 
single fish, however, appears on the epitaph of (Alex- 
a)nder (Fig. 3), and this was found in the same locality. Of 


Fig. 3. 


this inscription only the right half remains, containing the 
last four letters of the name, and the fish. De Rossi con- 
jectures that an anchor may have been carved on the other 
end to balance the fish. In speaking of the date of the two 
epitaphs, De Rossi in his first publication of them emphasized 
the use of the Greek language and of the accusative on the 
epitaph of Pactumia and Flavianus as indicative of the 
second century, a date not inconsistent with their palaeo- 
graphy. But in a later treatment of this first extension of 
the primitive area of Priscilla,1* he defines its date more 
closely as of the time of “ Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, 
and the end of the second century ”’. 


* Op. cit. 1886, p. 160. 
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These indications as to the antiquity of the use of the 
symbol in Priscilla are confirmed by the finds in Callix- 
tus.1° In the earliest portion,—the so-called “ Crypts of 
Lucina ’—which dates from the beginning of the second 
century, the epitaphs found in place show only the anchor. 
The fish first appears in the first “ Callixtian”’ area, of the 
end of the second century and the first half of the third. So 
also the fish is absent in the second century group of epi- 
taphs in Domitilla,1® save in the form of the dolphin, which, 
as we shall have occasion to show later, has only decorative 
significance in its earliest use in the catacombs. 

Priscilla, Domitilla, and Callixtus are the only catacombs 
that have produced epitaphs earlier than 200, with the prob- 
lematical exception of the Ostrianum and the Vatican ceme- 
tery. From the latter comes the epitaph of Licinia Amias 
mentioned before, which Dolger’* dates in the second half 
of the second century, or “roundly 200”. This is also the 
date given the monument by De Rossi and Wilpert.'® The 
stele in any case proves nothing as to the isolated symbol, as 
it displays only the two-fish-anchor type. There is another 
monument, however, which also comes from this cemetery, 
and has always played a prominent part in discussions of 
the fish-symbol. This is the sarcophagus of Livia Primitiva 
in the Louvre (Plate II, 1 reproduces the epitaph). First 
published by Bosio,’® and after him by Aringhi, with 
some reservations as to its Christian character, it was 
declared a pagan sarcophagus by Reinesius?® and Raoul 
Rochette.24. According to these scholars the sarcophagus 
was made, and its inscription carved, for a pagan 
purchaser, and was later adapted for Christian use by 


* Op. cit. 1870, pp. 57ff. 

*Marucchi: Roma Sotterranea (Nuova Serie), 1909, fasc. 1, pp. 
ΟΖ. 

* Op. cit. p. 161. 

*De Rossi: Bull. di Arch. crist. 1870, p. 50. Wilpert: Prinzipien- 
fragen, p. 68, note I. 

* Roma Sotterranea, p. 80. 

Ὁ Sytagma inscriptionum antiquarum, 1682, Cl. XV. No. 8. 

* Mém. del’ Acad. des Insc. XIII. pp. 107, 109, & 224. 
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the addition of the three symbols of the Good Shepherd, 
the fish, and the anchor. Bottari®® raised an objection to 
this by pointing out the apparently intentional reservation 
of the lower half of the epitaph plate to provide room for 
the symbols. Schultze?* endeavored to reconcile this fact 
with a pagan origin for the monument by assuming that the 
shepherd alone, as a simple classical decorative motif, was 
originally carved on the plate, and that the anchor and fish 
were added later by a Christian possessor. This would ex- 
plain the evident crowding of the anchor. This and other 
criticisms advanced by Schultze are answered by Wilpert in 
his Prinzipienfragen,?* where he stands up stanchly for the 
Christianity of both epitaph and symbols. As regards the 
date, De Rossi calls the sarcophagus “one of the earliest 
examples surviving of the anchor used in conjunction with 
the symbolic fish’.*° Wilpert?® asserts that the monument 
cannot be later than the earliest Antonines. Later writers 
are more cautious, and notably Leclercq,?* who thinks that 
its date ‘cannot apparently be set below the end of the sec- 
ond century”. 

My own feeling is that the relation of the epitaph to the 
symbols is at least sufficiently doubtful to impair the useful- 
ness of the sarcophagus as evidence of the antiquity of the 
fish-symbol. The old objection of Bottari, that the confine- 
ment of the epitaph to the upper half of the epitaph plate 
shows that the inscription-cutter had the symbols in mind is 
of little consequence, for epitaphs frequently fail to fill the 
inscription-plate. On two epitaph plates now in the Prince- 
ton Classical Seminary, the inscription in one case fills little 
more than half the plate, and about three-fourths in the 
other. It is true that the epitaph of Livia Primitiva fills 
less than half the space, but there is no evidence of crowding 


= Sculture ὁ Pitture, I. Ὁ. 140. 

* Schultze Archdologische Studien, 1880, pp. 232 ff. 
A Ppa7s ith. 

* Bull. di Arch. crist. 1870, p. 50. 

* Fractio Panis, Ὁ. 77. 
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the letters to leave space for the symbols. The plate was 
large and the epitaph short. 

Second, Wilpert’s own fac-simile, from which our figure 
is taken, is enough to cast doubt on the common date of the 
symbols and the epitaph. The figures do not seem to be 
carved by the same careful hand that made the inscription, 
being sketchy and in places faint. We may compare, for 
instance, any one of the letters with the irregular line of the 
anchor-shaft. It is of course immaterial to our question 
whether we hold with Schultze that only the fish and anchor 
are later than the epitaph, and the superiority over the anchor 
and fish which he observes in the Good Shepherd is hardly 
striking ; but it is certainly true that the hand which used a 
fair degree of care in spacing the letters could scarcely have 
carved the irregular and awkwardly crowded anchor. Last- 
ly, if all the symbols be due to the same hand, as Wilpert 
insists that they are, the grouping together of three types is 
a valid argument against an early date, for combinations of 
symbols naturally belong to a developed period of symbolism. 
The form of the letters may place the epitaph in the second 
century, but there is no good reason, from the palaeographi- 
cal point of view, why it should not date from the closing 
years of that century, and belong, say, to the reign of Com- 
modus. There is good reason on the other hand to doubt 
that the symbols are contemporaneous with the epitaph. If 
they are not, the resultant uncertainty as to their date re- 
moves the monument from our available material. If they 
are, the date of the sarcophagus is not necessarily anterior 
to the formation of the acrostic. 

Achelis’?® skepticism as to the possibility of finding monu- 
ments to the use of the fish-symbol that could be assigned 
with certainty to the second century brought out a categori- 
cal statement by Wilpert in regard to the epigraphic evi- 
dence.*® “Three monuments”, says Wilpert, “belong with 
certainty to the second century: the sarcophagus of Livia 


* Symbol des Fisches, p. 73. 
*Prinzipienfragen, p. 86. 
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Primitiva, the travertine cippus of Aegrilius Bottus Phila- 
despotus (Plate II. 2), and the epitaph from the Ostria- 
num group.” We have already discussed the first of Wil- 
pert’s trio. The second is a cippus of purely pagan form, 
bearing an epitaph conceived in a purely pagan manner. It 
came from the neighborhood of the monument of Caecilia 
Metella, and not, so far as we know, from any Christian 
cemetery. There is therefore no certainty whatever that we 
have in it a Christian monument. The curious crossed 
circle which terminates the final line of the epitaph has been 
called a representation of a loaf of bread, and this, together 
with the anchor and fish, has been supposed to form a 
symbolical nexus standing for the hope (anchor) of im- 
mortality through participation in the Eucharist (loaf and 
fish).2° Were we sure of the Christian character of the 
epitaph to begin with, such an interpretation would be just- 
ified. But the anchor and fish only indicate and do not 
prove a Christian origin,*! while the Fundort, the form of 
the stele and the language of the epitaph seriously militate 
against it. As for the bread, it may be quite as well an or- 
namental termination for the incomplete line. M. S. in the 
last line is obviously M(emoriae) S(acrum), and has a dis- 
tinctly pagan sound. In any case the palaeography of the 
inscription, as can be seen from our reproductions, shows 
signs of decadence that accord better with the reign of Com- 
modus than with the early second century. 

The third of Wilpert’s inscriptions is an epitaph dis- 
covered in the Coemeterium Ostrianum, a catacomb near S. 
Agnese, in 1767 (Plate I. 3.)._ The stone was formerly in 
the pagan museum of the Lateran, but its Christian char- 
acter is proved by its provenience and confirmed by the fish 
and anchor that originally appeared on the left-hand frag- 
ment of the epitaph, now lost, and were copied with the text 


*Wilpert: Fractio Panis, p. 93. 

“Tt is quite possible that they may allude to the sea-faring pro- 
fession of the defunct, like the combination of trident and dolphins 
on the epitaphs of the marines of the Ravenna ffeet. Cf. C. I. L. X. 1. 
Ravenna Nos. 52, 54, 57, and passim. 
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by Marini. The stone was removed to the Christian museum 
by De Rossi and placed in Division XX of the epigraphic 
gallery with an imitation of the missing fragment, contain- 
ing the fish and anchor.** It belongs to a family of Chris- 
tian inscriptions called the Ostrianum group, distinguished 
by careful lettering and classic formulae, which De Rossi 
assigned, as a whole, to the “ remotest origins of Christi- 
anity”.°° This is Wilpert’s reason for dating the epitaph in 
the second century. 

Unfortunately the characteristic features which led De 
Rossi to postulate an early date for the group in general 
are lacking in this particular epitaph. He argued chiefly 
from the use in many of these inscriptions of the double or 
triple Roman name, and particularly gentilicia which often 
savor of the second or even of the first century, as Claudius, 
Flavius, Ulpius. Our epitaph shows the more characteristi- 
cally Christian single names, and none of them are of any 
use in determining the period. De Rossi himself notes that 
the combination of the fish and anchor on this inscription 
violates the regular use of the anchor alone which is one of 
the primitive characteristics of the group. Lastly, in his 
own commentary on this epitaph, De Rossi speaks of the 
date of the “ Ostrianum group” as “ at least not later than 
the third century ’’** and Becker describes the epitaph as 
belonging “ at least to the third century, if it is not earlier ”. 
This is quite different from Wilpert’s dictum that the epi- 
taph belongs “ with certainty ” to the second century.*®° 

The combination of the fish and anchor on the same 
epitaph is in itself an indication of a date no earlier at least 
than the closing years of the second century. This was the 
final decision of De Rossi on the subject, as appears from his 
discussion of an epitaph from Thessalonica (Fig. 4.) 


®Marucchi: Museo cristiano Lateranense, pl. 1xiii., No. 16. 

8 Roma Sott. I. p. 192. 

“De monumentis IXOTN exhibentibus, in Pitra’s Spicilegium Soles- 
mense, III, p. 575, No. 52. 

* It is worth noting in this connection that none of the frescoes in 
the Ostrianum antedate the third century. 
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which he ascribes indefinitely to the “third century, if not 
earlier ’.2® In the course of this discussion he says: “It 
therefore appears that in Rome, at least in the cemetery of 
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Fig. 4. 
Priscilla, the fish is not usually represented with the anchor, 
and probably not represented at all, before about the end of: 
the second century”. I have italicized the final words as 
embodying the results of our examination of the epitaphs 
with reference to the first appearance of the isolated fish- 
symbol. We have seen that De Rossi’s conclusion concern- 
ing the cemetery of Priscilla may be generalized to include 
the other catacombs which have preserved to us the earliest 
burial-places of the Christians of Rome. For the fish does 
not appear in the earliest inscriptions of Callixtus, Domi- 
tilla or the Ostrianum. The fish on the sarcophagus of 
Livia Primitiva may well be a later addition, and the epitaph 
of Aegrilius Bottus is too pagan in character to pass un- 
questioned as a Christian monument. The epitaph of 
Dionysodora from the Ostrianum and the epitaph from 
Thessalonica are not necessarily earlier than the very end 
of the second century. At this time, as we can see from 
Tertullian’s secundum IX®TN nostrum Iesum Christum 
the acrostic had already become so widely known that it 
could be used without explanation, and the epitaphs there- 
fore have produced no example of the isolated fish-symbol 


* Rom. Quartalschrift, 1891, pp. 3-4. 
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which is demonstrably earlier than the formation and first 
dissemination of the acrostic formula. 

The gems offer no evidence contradictory to that of the 
epitaphs. Indeed, the vast majority of Christian gems are 
later than the third century in any case. The new catalogue 
of the Christian antiquities in the Berlin museum records 
none that certainly antedate 300.°* And of all the gems 
which display the fish, only one has been ascribed to the 
second century. This, however, has been used so often to 
prove the remote antiquity of the symbol that it cannot pass 
without discussion. It is the famous gem once in the Kirch- 
erian Museum at Rome, now lost, which was published for 
the first time in the Civilta Cattolica of 1857 by Garrucci.?® 
It displays a medley of symbols,—a sheep bearing on its back 
a Tau-cross on which perches a dove with olive-branch in 
beak; a boat (?) with mast in the form of a Tau-cross, and 
below it a fish; the Good Shepherd, the IX@TC legend, and 
finally an anchor flanked by two fish. Délger®® records the 
interesting fact that an extremely similar gem was to be 
found in the Hamilton collection as late as 1851, but had 
disappeared in 1856, when the collection entered the British 
Museum. Garrucci’s gem was bought in 1857 for the 
Museo Kircheriano. The Roman gem may thus have been 
the original one once in the Hamilton collection, or a genu- 
ine replica, or a forged copy. The quondam existence of a 
genuine exemplar is not, of course, thereby called in ques- 
tion, but it is unfortunate that the Kircherian gem has dis- 
appeared, in view of the difference of opinion as to its date. 
Garrucci placed it in the second century on account of its 
technique and the early character of the symbols. He is 
followed by Leclercq.*® Babelon,*! however, assigned it to 
the third century, and Dolger refuses to believe that such 
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a symbolic medley could be found on a gem even of 
that date. This objection is final, I think, against dating the 
gem so early as the second century, for, as was pointed out 
above with reference to the sarcophagus of Livia Primitiva, 
such medleys of symbols must belong to a developed period 
of symbolism, not to its formative stage. In any case the 
fish types on this gem are not pertinent to our inquiry, for 
the fish with the anchor appears in the familiar doubled 
form, and the fish beneath the boat seems to be attached to 
it by a line, a circumstance that would point to a type of the 
convert and at least make difficult the interpretation of the 
fish as the type of Christ. 

We have finally to examine the use of the fish in the 
frescoes of the catacombs.*” It here appears at a very early 
date, but in circumstances, or with connections, that make it 
impossible to accept it as the symbol of Christ. Thus we find 
it used decoratively in the form of the dolphin as early as 
the end of the first century, and symbolically in the second 
century in connection with the Eucharistic types, i. e. the 
Multiplication of Loaves and Fishes, the Supper on the 
Sea of Tiberias, and the Fractio Panis. The two fish 
(Plate I. 1, 2) of the early second century, painted sym- 
metrically on the wall of a cubiculum in the “Crypts of 
Lucina”’, were discovered by De Rossi and hailed by him as 
evidence of the remote antiquity of the symbol. This 
judgment has done more than any one thing to befog the 
question of origin, for it passed at once into the ranks of 
the accepted commonplaces of Christian archaeology, and 
although De Rossi’s interpretation of the fresco has long 
been overthrown, the impression made by it as to the an- 
tiquity of the fish-symbol seems to have survived its premise. 

De Rossi** described the Lucina fish as “alive and in 
water”, and therefore to be distinguished from the piscis 
ΠΤ the dating of frescoes I have followed Wilpert. Inasmuch as 
his dates are in general earlier than those given by any other writer, 
there can be no possibility that any fresco with a claim to early 
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assus, the cooked fish that figures in the Eucharistic types. 
To him they represented ‘‘ the IX@TC in its first and simple 
significance, which was imagined or adopted by the author 
of the Sibylline acrostic”. The basket which each fish 
“carries on its back”, filled with loaves in the midst of which 
we can discern a chalice of red wine, was the Eucharist, 
which “‘is itself represented in actual and integral form, not 
as the bread and cooked fish alone, which have reference to 
the historical episodes of the Evangels”’ (i. e. the Multiplica- 
tion and the Supper on Tiberias). “This”, he continues, 
“should suffice in my opinion to convince us that in the 
paintings of Lucina we see the first and simple composition 
of the mystic symbol, which was afterwards enriched and 
complicated with the symbolical interpretations of the bib- 
lical episodes, which interpretations have as their basis and 
origin the fish, as the conventional hieroglyphic of Christ”. 

This interpretation was completely exploded by Wilpert 
in his Pitture delle Catacombe.** He pointed out that the 
green and brown ground lines on which the fishes rest 
should not represent water, as they are on a level with the 
scenes of Jonah under the gourd-vine and the sheep stand- 
ing beside a milk-pail which are painted on other walls of the 
᾿ς cubiculum. He might have added that a similar ground- 
line is often used by the catacomb painters without refer- 
ence to water, as in the case of the “Healing of the Woman” 
in Praetextatus, and elsewhere.*® The fish are therefore not 
to be considered as “living”. Second, as Wilpert shows, 
the baskets are not carried by the fishes, but are placed be- 
side them. Lastly, we have after all, two fishes and not one. 
The chalice of wine gives the key to the real explanation of 
the type as an abbreviation of the Multiplication of the 
Five Loaves and Two Fishes, considered as 1 symbol of the 
Eucharist. A detailed discussion of the symbolism of the 
Multiplication will be given in a later article. Suffice 
it to say here that the relation of our fresco to that miracle 
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is indicated by the baskets, and the connection with the 
Eucharist by the chalice of wine. 

A rather different case is offered by the group of two 
men seated beside a tripod, and served by a standing at- 
tendant, in the “Flavian vestibule’ of the catacomb of 
Domitilla (end of the first century). On the tripod appear 
three loaves of bread and a fish. The decoration of this 
section of the catacomb is as a whole purely classical and 
ornamental, with the exception of two Christian subjects, 
Daniel in the Den of Lions and Noah in the Ark. Wil- 
pert*® therefore rejected the interpretation of De Rossi,** 
recently repeated by Marucchi,*® according to which the 
tripod scene is a “celestial banquet” of the sort which ap- 
pears in the frescoes of the fourth century. The latter 
subject, Wilpert shows, is a late and rather elaborate de- 
velopment of Christian symbolism. The allusion to the 
Eucharist which De Rossi and Marucchi find in the bread 
and fish seems impossible to Wilpert because the early 
Eucharistic cycle appears to be confined to the Multiplica- 
tion and related episodes, whose characteristic feature is 
the baskets of bread, and these are here omitted. He there- 
fore considers the scene as an instance of the “funeral 
banquet” common in pagan art. Wilpert’s conclusion is 
amply justified by the general pagan tone of the frescoes 
of the vestibule. It is difficult to see in the scene a “‘celes- 
tial banquet’’, when the parallels are at least two centuries 
later. And even if we should accept the bread and fish as 
allusive to the Eucharist, following De Rossi’s rather forced 
interpretation, the fish is nevertheless no symbol of Christ, 
but is combined with the bread as an abbreviation of the 
Eucharistic type of the Multiplication. 

In a fresco of the cubiculum of the catacomb of Callix- 
tus which bears the name Sacrament Chapel A3, we find 
the single fish again. Here a male figure draped in the 


“Op. cit: Dp. 475: 
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philosopher’s pallium stands to the left of a tripod-table, on 
which lie what appear to be a platter containing a fish, and 
a large loaf of bread. The man’s left hand seems to grasp 
the platter, his right is extended over it. To the right of 
the tripod stands a female figure (orans) with hands raised 
in the customary attitude of prayer. It is needless to say 
that this curious scene has received numerous interpreta- 
tions, and I shall not weary the reader by recounting them. 
Wilpert*® has offered the most acceptable solution, seeing 
in the fresco Christ performing the miracle of the Multi- 
plication, the tripod altar giving point to the Eucharistic 
meaning of the scene, while the praying woman represents 
the defunct giving thanks for salvation through the agency 
of the sacrament. There can be little doubt that the scene 
has reference to the Eucharist, however we explain its de- 
tails. With its further interpretation we have nothing here 
to do, for the fish does not appear as an isolated symbol, 
but in combination with the bread, and its reference to 
Christ, if there be any, is not direct. 

The dolphin occurs in four places in the catacomb-fres- 
coes of the first two centuries, and is represented either as 
swimming or twisted around a trident. We find it in the 
vault of the “Flavian vestibule” of Domitilla, on the right 
wall of cubiculum Y in the “Crypts of Lucina’’, on the right 
wall of Sacrament Chapel A2 in Callixtus, and in the hy- 
pogeum of the Acilii in Priscilla. In every case its use is 
purely decorative, as is usually indicated by the motifs that 
accompany it. Thus we find it used with Pompeian putti 
in Domitilla, with the hippocamp in Lucina, and with pea- 
cocks and geometric ornament in Priscilla. It is therefore 
treated as a subject outside the symbolic cycle by Wilpert,°° 
and Marucchi*? has no reason at all for suggesting a sym- 
bolic significance for the dolphins in Domitilla. It is quite 
possible that after 200, when the fish-symbol had become 
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popular, the dolphin borrowed a mystic meaning therefrom, 
and that the old pagan motif of the dolphin twisted around 
a trident was then used in the sense of the crucified Christ. 
With its subsequent meaning we have here nothing to do, 
and it is certain at least that its use in the first two centuries 
shows no trace of symbolism. 

In all other cases of its appearance in the frescoes of the 
first two centuries, the fish is always connected with the 
Eucharistic types, viz. the Multiplication and its abbrevia- 
tions, the Supper on Tiberias (if Wilpert’s®? explanation 
of a peculiar banquet-scene in Sacrament Chapel A2 be ac- — 
cepted), and the Fractio Panis in Priscilla, where an actual 
celebration of the Eucharist is combined with details of 
the Multiplication. We find it further in the two-fish- 
anchor type carved on epitaphs which was mentioned at 
the beginning of this article. In neither the one case nor 
the other can we regard these representations as examples 
of a Christ-fish in any sense sufficiently definite to suggest 
the acrostic. That there was indeed a fish-symbolism an- 
terior to the invention of the acrostic is clearly shown by 
the two Lucina fishes, and it is equally clear that this sym- 
bolism rests on the early use of the Multiplication of Loaves 
and Fishes (with perhaps a secondary allusion to the Sup- 
per on the Sea of Tiberias) as a symbol of the Eucharist. 
I hope in a later article on the symbolism of these “banquet- 
scenes ” to show that the abbreviation of the Multiplication 
to the loaves and fishes alone, as in the Lucina fresco, 
brought about the employment of these as types of the 
Eucharistic elements of bread and wine, in their mystic 
sense of the Body and Blood, and therefore a vague as- 
sociation of the Loaves and Fishes with Christ. Further- 
more, it will become apparent that artistic reasons em- 
phasized the fish over the bread in this connection, and that 
we can best explain the two-fish-anchor type as arising 
therefrom. But it is at least questionable if such an assoc- 
iation of ideas could ever have evolved, independently of 


= Wilpert: Op. cit. p. 267. 
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the acrostic, the later definite concept of Fish=Christ, and 
the non-appearance of the isolated symbol before at least 
the closing years of the second century shows that no such 
evolution took place so far as we can judge by extant 
monuments. 

To sum up, neither epitaphs, gems, nor frescoes present 
any evidence of the use of the symbol before the invention 
and first dissemination of the acrostic. There is every 
reason to suppose therefore that the fish as a definite sym- 
bol of Christ owes its origin to the IX@TC acrostic and to 
that alone. On the other hand, the strong Eucharistic tone 
given the symbol in what is probably its earliest appear- 
ance in Christian literature—the epitaph of Abercius— 
points to an earlier connection of the fish with the Eucharist 
rather than to an application of the acrostic-fish to the mystic 
Christ of the sacrament. Compare, for example, the man- 
ner in which Abercius associates the symbolical fish with 
the Eucharistic elements: “Faith was everywhere my guide 
and ever laid before me food, the Fish from the fountain. 

And this she ever gave to the friends to eat (?) 
having a goodly wine and giving it mixed with water, and 
bread also”. Add to this that the only meaning*®* attaching 
to the Christian fish which is demonstrably earlier than the 
invention of the acrostic is not “baptismal”, nor “pagan”, 
but eucharistic, and derived from the significance given 
from the earliest times to the Multiplication of the Loaves 
and Fishes, and we have a reasonable explanation of the 
eucharistic symbolism which so persistently clings to the fish 
throughout its history. The fish as the symbol of Christ 
is due to the acrostic formula, the eucharistic meaning that 
was immediately stamped on the new-born symbol is derived 
ultimately from the Multiplication. I have outlined above 
the process by which this earlier fish-symbolism became 
defined. The monumental evidence of the process will be 
produced in the next article. 


“Exception should be made of the fish in fishing scenes, wherein 
the type may be used as the symbol of the convert. Compare the well- 
known fresco in one of the Sacrament chapels of Callixtus. 
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Early Christian lamps, gold-glasses, amulets and other 
products of the minor arts rarely antedate the third cen- 
tury, and certainly offer no examples of the fish-symbol 
which can be placed before 200. Nor are there in exist- 
ence, so far as I know, any epitaphs or frescoes from the 
Christian cemeteries outside Rome which are early enough 
to be pertinent to our inquiry, save the inscription from 
Thessalonica already cited. If I have confined this dis- 
cussion to Rome, it is therefore because Rome alone has 
produced testimony in the fields of Early Christian art and 
epigraphy which can be assigned to the first two centuries. 
Moreover, I have purposely eliminated the citation of later 
examples of the use of the symbol not only because they 
would be beside the point, but also in the expectation that 
Dolger will furnish as complete a corpus of such monu- 
ments in his second volume as he has already given us in 
his invaluable discussion of the IX@TC abbreviation. 

Princeton University. C. R. Morey. 
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Tue Five Great PHILosopHIEs oF Lire. By WitiiAm De Witt ΗὟΡΕ, 
President of Bowdoin College. 8vo; pp. x, 2906. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. I911. $1.50 net. 

This book was first published in 1904, under the title “From Epicurus 
to Christ”. It was reprinted Jan. 1905, Jan. 1906, Jan. 1908, June 
1910. It is now republished under the present title and with the last 
chapter, that on the “Christian Philosophy of Life”, re-written. 

The five great philosophies of life are, of course, “the Epicurean 
Pursuit of Pleasure’, the “Stoic Self-Control by Law”, the “Platonic 
Subordination of Lower to Higher”, the “Aristotelian Sense of Pro- 
portion” and the “Christian Spirit of Love”. 

The reason for a new edition under a new title is that “From Epi- 
curus to Christ” had “an antiquated flavor; while the book presents 
those answers to the problem of life which, though offered first by 
the ancients, are still so broad, deep, and true that all our modern an- 
swers are mere varieties of these five great types:” and that “the for- 
mer title suggested that the historical aspect was a finality; whereas it 
is used here merely as the most effective approach to present-day 
solutions of the fundamental problems of life.” 

The reason why the last chapter has been re-written is that “while 
the faith of the world has found in Jesus much more than a philosophy 
of life, in its quest for greater things it has almost overlooked that. 
Yet Jesus’ spirit of Love is the final philosophy of life.” 

The causes of the almost unique popularity of this book are not far to 
seek, One is the rare ability of the author to bring out the present 
significance of ancient systems of thought. Epicurus, Epictetus, Plato, 
Aristotle, our Lord, set forth their distinctive teachings in the language 
of the twentieth century and in relation to the most pressing problems 
of our own day. The reviewer knows of nothing finer or more uncom- 
mon in literature, and particularly in philosophical literature, than 
President Hyde’s power of grasping, reproducing and applying the inner 
and true spirit of the great teachers of the past. The other cause is his 
absolute fairness. While keen to detect the evil in a system, he is 
even quicker to appreciate the good. He sees that the Epicurean pur- 
suit of pleasure, while “ungenerous”, was “genial”; that the Stoic 
law of self-control, while “forbidding”, was “strenuous”; that the 
Platonic plan of subordination, while “ascetic”, was “sublime”; that the 
Aristotelian sense of proportion, while “uninspiring”, was “practical” ; 
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and that the Christian spirit of love was “broadest and deepest of them 
all”, not because it set any of them aside, but because it appropriated 
what is best in each one of them and supplied that motive power 
which no one of them singly, nor all of them together, could furnish. 

The last chapter, that on the Christian spirit of love, is, of course, 
the most important. It discusses in a striking and very original way, 
mainly along the lines laid down in the “Sermon on the Mount”, “The 
Teaching of Love’, “The Fulfilment of Law through Love”, “The 
Counterfeits of Love”, “The Wholeheartedness of Love’, “The Culti- 
vation of Love”, “The Blessedness of Love” and “The Supremacy of 
Love”. It finds the reason for the absoluteness of Christianity, not in 
any formal difference from Aristotle's teaching that in the wise and 
brave prosecution of a noble end is to be found the true meaning of 
life, but in the fact that the end at which the Christian aims is so 
much higher and the fortitude demanded by it is so much deeper than 
even the noblest teaching of the greatest Greeks could conceive. “Over 
against the aristocracy of birth, opportunity, leisure, training and in- 
telligence, Jesus sets the wide democracy of virtue, service, love.” 
His religion, therefore, must be “the way, the truth, and the life”; 
it is the religion of love; and love is “the greatest thing in the world”. 

Thus far we can follow, and we delight to follow, the great teacher 
whose splendid book we would heartily commend to all. The correct- 
ness of his exposition seems to us to be equalled only by the pertin- 
ence of his application. And yet we should be untrue to our own con- 
victions, did we conclude this review without adding that, to our 
mind, our author tends to misconceive the relation of love to truth. 
Love does not determine truth, but it should itself be according to 
truth. Orthodoxy may be loveless, but Christian love must be ortho- 
dox. As Francis Bowen taught, “feeling must always justify itself 
to some idea.” Hence, for example, creeds are more important than 
President Hyde would seem to allow. It is in the truth which they 
define and guard that Christian love is rooted; and were they to pass, 
or in their essentials be modified, Christian love, while it would for 
a time continue, would begin to starve and at last would die. It is at 
this point that we note the only defect in this very able and useful 
volume. It does not emphasize sufficiently the dependence of the heart 
on the head. 

Princeton. ΑΜ BrenTON GREENE, Jr. 


GENERAL THEOLOGY. 

Tue New ScwHarr-Herzoc ENcycLopepIA ΟΕ RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D. with the Sole 
Assistance, after Volume VI, of George William Gilmore, M.A., 
and a Corps of Department Editors. Volume X. Reusch—Son of 
God. Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York and London, pp. 
Xvili, 500. $5.00 in cloth. 
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According to the statistics given by the publishers, this volume treats 
of 695 topics, with 164 collaborators. To a greater extent than most of 
the other volumes, even, it consists of relatively short articles, bio- 
graphical and historical. This means, of course, that it sets open a 
remarkably large number of doors for seeking information on topics 
not treated in other books of reference, but likely to present themselves 
to students of religious subjects. 

The volume contains no very important or extended biblical articles. 
Some topics of this class are treated by reference only, and others in 
brief articles—for example, Samson, Samuel, Saul, Solomon, Son of 
God. 

The articles which extend to nineteen columns or more are those on 
Revivals of Religion, Roman Catholics, Sacred Music, Scholasticism, 
Christian Science, Social Service of the Church. The article on Revi- 
vals is by five different writers. It brings the subject up to date, men- 
tioning the Chapman campaign of 1910-1911. It describes the Welsh 
revivals of 1904-1906, including the remarkable phenomena connected 
with them. At least one of the writers does not share in the idea that 
revivals have now become decadent. He says: “ The period of Mills, 
Torrey, and Chapman has been the most fruitful in the history of 
revivals in American Christianity.’ The article on Roman Catholics 
is mainly narrative or descriptive, Roman Catholicism in America 
being made especially prominent. Such matters as the tenets of the 
Roman church are treated mainly by references. The supplementary 
article on Eucharistic Congresses includes the congress at Montreal in 
the autumn of 1910. Of the three writers on Christian Science, the 
first presents a view approved by Mrs. Eddy; the second claims to pre- 
sent a judicial estimate; the third criticises. The article as a whole 
will give one an intelligent idea of the subject, and the appended bibli- 
ographical list will tell him where to find the apparatus for more ex- 
tended study. Perhaps it is a wrong sense of proportion which de- 
votes nearly nineteen columns to Christian Science, and only two and 
a half to the Salvation Army. The article on Social Service presents 
a history of Church philanthropies from the beginning, with especial 
attention to those of Great Britain and North America. 

Especially instructive to Protestants should be the Roman Catholic 
contributions to these articles on Revivals and on Roman Catholics. 
In a revival among Protestants the immediate aim has commonly been 
to lead people to decisions which shall directly result in a lasting re- 
ligious experience. In a Roman Catholic mission the immediate aim 
is rather “to bring the people into obedience to ecclesiastical precepts ”, 
so that the “lasting fruits” may be produced as the result of influences 
thus brought to bear. In this, possibly, each might learn something 
from the other. 

Dr. Driscoll, in his supplementary articles, defines the Roman Catho- 
lic position in regard to parochial schools, and the use of the Bible in 
the public schools, and the use of the Bible by the laity. His definition 
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is courteous and lucid and uncompromising. Who can deny the princi- 
ple he affirms to the effect that “the element of religious instruction 
and influence” is “an essential factor in the training of youth”? Who 
will deny what he says as to the “still greater importance” of a “ re- 
ligious atmosphere” “tending to foster love and reverence for the 
Church and all things pertaining thereto”? Do not the facts in every 
American city demonstrate the truth of what he says concerning the 
“ practical impossibility ” of securing these conditions in a school unless 
the school is dominated by a somewhat homogeneous religious belief? 
We Protestants have unloaded our burden of school education on the 
state. Our Roman Catholic friends have heroically carried theirs, and 
are now enjoying the reward of their self-sacrifice. There are things 
to be said in favor of our course as differing from theirs. Without dis- 
cussing this question, however, let us note that no more important 
problem presents itself to us Protestants than that of securing for our 
children that “religious instruction and influence”, that “religious at- 
mosphere . . . tending to foster love and reverence for the Church”, 
which their grandparents found in the schools they attended. 

Whatever we may think of all the sweetness and light which Dr. 
McCarthy attributes to the Spaniards and the ante-Protestant English 
and others, in the part they took in early American history and in the 
founding of American institutions, this at least is true: that it is 
laudable for our Roman Catholic friends to busy themselves in look- 
ing up their history; that it is natural for them to interpret that history 
favorably, and from their own point of view as American citizens, 
and to go as far as possible in taking pride in it. They are doing this, 
and doing it effectively, and they deserve to be commended for it. They 
have schools through which to propagate their view, and bright, attrac- 
tive authors who are infusing it into current literature. They are 
covering the country with monuments to early Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries and explorers. Meanwhile we Protestants are indifferent to 
our early American forefathers. We have no schools in which we can 
give instruction concerning them without first eliminating the distinc- 
tively religious factors that made them what they were. We leave 
them to be written up mainly by men and women who are agnostic in 
regard to the truths which were most potent in the minds of the Puri- 
tans and the Pilgrims and the Friends and the others who came early 
to our shores. We have ourselves to thank for it if the common opin- 
ion of the next American generation shall be that most of the early 
heroisms of the country were the deeds of Roman Catholics, and that 
our distinctively American ideas and institutions are really, in the 
main, mostly of Roman Catholic origin. Our friends do not need to 
make any misstatements in order to make this impression. All that 
they need to do is to set forth in the light what is fine in their history, 
while we continue to treat ours with neglect, leaving it to the tender 
mercies of persons who are out of sympathy with it. 

More useful than even these longest articles may be some of those 
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that are briefer. You wish to look up the subject of Socialism, for 
example. You might do worse than to begin by reading with care 
the nine columns of the article on that subject, and then, from the 
appended bibliography, selecting for further study such works as seem 
to you most desirable, or such as are accessible. In such a case you of 
course understand that the statements of the article are not to be 
received at once as the final truth in the matter, being in part only the 
opinion of the man who wrote them. What the article will do for 
you will be to give you a general conception of the ideas that are 
prevalent on the subject, and thus help you to know what to look 
after in the way of further materials for investigation. 

If you have been taught that the American churches were in league 
with the slave power, and that the opponents of slavery before our 
civil war were mainly saintly and persecuted agnostics, it would be 
wholesome for you to read the article on Slavery in the New Schaff- 
Herzog, with a selection from the bibliographical list. In this case 
you would do well to distinguish carefully between the facts presented 
and the opinions expressed. If you will deal in the same way with the 
article on Secularization it may set your mind at work on some 
hitherto unconsidered problems connected with benevolent giving and 
church finance. There are plenty of instances of this kind. 


THe New Scuarr-Herzoc ENcycLopepta oF RELIcIous KNOWLEDGE. 
Volume XI. Son of Man—Tremellius. Pages xx, 504. 

It contains, the publishers say, 521 topics, treated by 244 collaborat- 
ors. The articles that are fifteen columns or more in length are those 
on Sun and Sun Worship, Sunday Schools, Switzerland, Ecclesiastical 
Symbolism, Syria, Talmud, Tractarianism, and the series on Theologi- 
cal Education, Theological Libraries, Theological Science, Theological 
Seminaries, Theology as a Science. The series covers about 140 
columns. It is largely devoted to American matters. Twenty-five 
theological libraries in the United States and Canada are described. 
The article on Theological Seminaries is about 103 columns long. It 
mentions ninety-six seminaries in the United States, and gives signed 
sketches of nearly all of them. These signed sketches account for the 
fact that the number of collaborators in the volume is so exceptionally 
large. 

The article on Sunday Schools, by Dr. E. W. Rice, is from the old 
Schaff-Herzog, but rewritten and much enlarged. It is nearly twenty- 
nine columns in length, and brings the history up to events occurring 
in 1910. It is a particularly satisfactory presentation of a great sub- 
ject. Dr. Rice avoids the error of representing the adoption of the 
International lessons in 1874 as a crisis in the history, a great new 
departure; but he does not make distinct the fact that the new de- 
parture actually began a few years earlier than 1874, with the sudden 
incoming of the National Uniform lessons. Already fully developed 
was the movement which became international mainly by the process of 
prefixing two syllables to its name. 
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Dr. W. J. Beecher’s article on Temperance is reproduced from the 
old Schaff-Herzog under the new title Total Abstinence. It is abridged 
to correspond with the changed title, and has been carefully rewritten. 
The article thus changed still advocates voluntary total abstinence as 
the most important factor in the struggle against the drink evil, and as 
a Christian duty in the conditions now prevailing, however the case may 
have been in earlier centuries. 

Notable in the successive volumes of this Encyclopedia is the series 
of articles on human cults, prepared by the editor, Dr. Gilmore. Among 
the articles of this type in the tenth and eleventh volumes are those 
on Serpent Worship, Stars, Sun and Sun Worship, Superstition, Tam- 
muz-Adonis. Quite apart from all questions as to whether one agrees 
with Dr. Gilmore in his opinions, it is to be hoped that these articles 
will some time be put together, and published as a volume. 

The biblical articles are not very numerous or important. Most of 
them are relatively conservative, though honeycombed everywhere with 
the assumption that biblical statements of fact are not to be depended 
upon. 

The article on the Great Synagogue, by so distinguished a scholar as 
H. L. Strack, starts from the traditions which modern writers have 
drawn from Elias Levita (A. D. 1472-1549). This is the view which 
Strack presents, and on which he bases his estimates. Even on this 
basis, he reaches the conclusion “that while the Great Synagogue can 
not be established as historical, yet the activities attributed to it were 
in actual operation through some medium then authoritative, and it is 
upon these activities that the tradition cited was in fact based.” In 
fact, the really old traditions speak of “the men of the great syna- 
gogue”; speak of them not as an organization, but as a succession; 
not as established by Ezra, but as including Daniel and his companions; 
speak of them as working on the writings of the Old Testament aggre- 
gate, but never as “establishing the canon”; speak of Ezra as the 
representative man in the succession, but not as its founder; give much 
trustworthy information as to the Old Testament aggregate in the last 
stages of its production, but none as to its being invested with eccles- 
iastical authority. 

The first of the articles on Sunday is by Zockler. It is mainly histori- 
cal. The author manifests respect for the Sunday of rest and worship, 
though he minimizes at every point the historical evidence in its favor. 
The supplementary article, by General Ralph E. Prime, is a remarkably 
thorough and compact presentation of the facts, in particular of the 
facts in the history of Sunday legislation, by a man who has convictions 
concerning the Sunday of rest and worship as a Christian institution. 

A particularly excellent model for book-of-reference work is the 
article on Stichometry, by Professor J. Rendel Harris. The thorough- 
ness of his mastery of his intricate subject is such as to enable him to 
reduce it to simple terms, and to make his presentation of it lucid and 
intelligible. 

The tenth and eleventh volumes, both in workmanship and in adapt- 
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edness for use, maintain the high standard set up in the preceding 
volumes. 
Auburn. Wutts J. BEECHER. 


APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Tue TrutH ΟΕ Reticion. By RupotpH Eucken, Awarded Nobel Prize 
1908, Senior Professor of Philosophy in the University of Jena. 
Translated by W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. (Jena). 8vo; pp. xiv, 622. 
New York: 6. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Williams and Norgate. 
ΙΟΙ1. Price $3.50. 

This would seem to be an excellent translation of a work which, 
though not without “peculiar difficulties” as regards both method 
and style, has already been widely read and has produced a profound 
impression. To quote the author’s admirable “Preface for the English 
Edition”, “it does not pretend to present a system of religious phil- 
osophy; but, in the midst of the present-day controversy over religion, 
the most important task seems to be to present with the utmost possible 
clearness the solid nucleus of religion, and, along with this to show 
its main rights. In the conviction of the author, religion is able to 
attain a secure. position and an effective influence only when it is 
founded upon the whole of life and not upon a particular so-called 
faculty of the soul, be it intellect, feeling, or will. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to possess a plan of human life as a whole, and to inquire 
whether life as a whole turns out to indicate the operation of a Higher 
Power, and, hence, to lead to religion. The primary condition of this 
is the consideration that human life is not a mere piece of nature, but 
that a new stage of reality reveals itself in it. Such a revelation is 
actually present in the Spiritual Life; and we are not able to grasp 
sufficiently this fact or to understand its effects without recognizing 
that the Spiritual Life is a Whole, and that it is present with elevating 
energy as a Whole in man. In pursuing this path it becomes 
evident that a universal life—a cosmic depth—is embedded in the 
Spiritual Life. It is only as a revelation of such a nature of life that 
spiritual creativeness, art and science, morality and right can develop 
themselves and transform man. If, therefore, all genuine Spiritual 
Life is the effect of a Higher Power, religion is embedded in it. 
The great spiritual leaders of the race were clearly conscious of 
such a fact. But a religion of such spiritual activity is still of a very 
indefinite nature, and receives a distinctive character, first of all, from 
the fact that, throughout a grave upheaval, in a conquest over suffer- 
ing and wrong, a further stage of life—itself a kingdom of Divine 
Love—is unlocked. Herewith religion becomes for the first time an 
autonomous province of life: herewith it brings forth a new and unique 
life. 

“But Characteristic and Universal Religion—in the sense the terms are 
used in this work—must remain in living relationship and mutually 
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further one another, for thus alone can the whole of religion shape 
itself into greatness and thus fortify and raise not only individuals but 
the whole of humanity. This fundamental conception tests and meas- 
ures the historical religions especially according to the manner in 
which they shape the life of humanity, and according to what they 
are able to achieve for the moral elevation of human nature. Here the 
conception decides resolutely for Christianity as the summit of all 
religions; but simultaneously it demands, in view of the situation of 
the present day, that Christianity be more forcibly referred back to 
its essential vital content and be given a simpler and more intelligible 
form, and be freed from whatever is no more alive in it but is a mere 
heritage of past times. 

“The Eternal and Divine in Christianity is the depth of life which is 
unlocked in it. It has become necessary to differentiate more clearly the 
Eternal and Divine from the transient and the human which have so 
intimately mixed up with it in divers forms. It is only a conception 
of religion which binds freedom and depth with one another, and which 
heightens freedom through depth and depth through freedom that 
will be able to overcome the storms of the present.” 

In view of the length of time that this elaborate work has, in its 
original form, been before the public, and especially in view of the 
abundant and adequate discussion which it has already called forth, 
it would, perhaps, even if we could afford the space, be unnecessary to 
subject it to that extended and thorough criticism which otherwise it 
would demand. We may simply in passing point out the significance 
and a conspicuous mistake of this position in general. 

1. It repudiates as untrue and wunessential the historical and the 
dogmatic elements of Christianity. Thus, for example, though our 
author admits that the doctrine of the physical resurrection of our 
Lord constituted “not only the basis of the conviction of the Apostles, 
but has remained a portion of the teaching of the church up to the 
present day,’ he would set it aside as meaning an “overthrow of the 
total order of nature.” He regards the doctrine of “salvation through 
the blood of Christ” as “preserving a sacramental mode and as one 
with “the magic of Catholicism”. He denies the divine human per- 
sonality of our Lord as involving a contradiction which is in reality 
irreconcilable. God did not come into a unique union with man in 
Christ, but in so far as there is any incarnation it is in the race. “The 
traditional idea of mediation” must also be rejected. In a word, the 
atonement is repudiated; neither God nor man needs a mediator; to 
admit one is to supplant God just as “Romanism puts Mary in the place 
of Christ”. But enough. It must be evident that if, as our author 
claims, he has proved Christianity to be “the summit of all religions”, 
“the absolute religion”, he has proved even more conclusively that his 
Christianity is anything and everything else than the Christianity of 
Christ. 

2. The mistake to which allusion has been made is Professor Euck- 
en’s contempt of history, or rather of what he calls “enervating histor- 
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ism”. He would give history “its right place”, but he does not find that 
place in religion. To admit it into religion is to put “knowledge for 
life”. Hence, his rejection of the dogmatic as well as of the historical 
element in Christianity. Its dogmas are only the interpretations of 
alleged historical occurrences: they depend on these; they grow out of 
these; they are determined by these. In short, our author’s position 
with regard to history would seem to be that of Lessing. “Accidental 
truths of history can never become the proof of necessary truths of 
reason.” That is, a supernatural and, therefore, historical and special 
revelation could not be accepted, if it conflicted with the intentions 
and conclusions of our own reason; and yet if it merely agreed with 
them, it would be superfluous. This dilemma would be as fatal as 
Lessing regarded it and so our author, doubtless, would regard it, 
were it not unreal. It is not true that what does not merely agree 
with reason must conflict with it. There is a sphere of truth which, 
while it does not conflict with our reason, does go far beyond it; and 
this is, as it must be, the sphere of supernatural and historical revel- 
ation. Unless there were such a sphere of truth, man’s mind would be 
“the measure of all things’. In a word, the Supernatural would be 
compassed by that which by its very nature necessarily presupposes 
the Supernatural. Thus Lessing’s “broad ditch”, and, we presume, 
Eucken’s, is an absurdity. To see it, we must stultify ourselves. 
Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


MirRACLE AND THE CHRISTIAN Reticion. By Honorable F. J. LAs, 
Madison, Wis. 8vo; pp. 26. Reprint from the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
This reprint is by the author of the work entitled ‘“ Miracle and 
Science”, which was most favorably criticized in the January number 
of this review for 1910 and which, in the judgment of the writer of this 
notice, is the best book on the subject treated that has appeared for 
many a day. 

Nor is this last paper by Judge Lamb a whit inferior. It is an 
answer to “Religion and Miracle” by George A. Gordon, Minister 
of the Old South Church, Boston; and it effectually disposes of his 
contention that “the Christian religion is independent of miracles”. It 
shows, that, in the nature of the case, Christianity, if a supernatural 
revelation, must be supported by coérdinate, i. e., by supernatural or 
miraculous evidence; that such is the testimony of Christ himself; that 
He is both “the paramount witness” and transcendantly more than a 
witness; that his testimony confutes “the false claim that the func- 
tion of miracle as divine voucher terminates when its primary pur- 
pose has been accomplished; and that disregard of the miracles is in 
Christ’s view sin. This is very far from being an analysis or even a 
summary of Judge Lamb’s paper. We have simply indicated some of 
his more important contentions and conclusions. 

Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Avutuority: THE Funcrion or AuTHoRITY IN LIFE AND ITs RELATION 
To LEGALISM IN Eruics AND Rericion. By A. ν. C. P. Hurzinca, 
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Author of “ Belief in a Personal God”, “ The American Philosophy 
Pragmatism ”, “ The Authority of Might and Right”, etc. Boston: 
Sherman, French and Company. 1011. Pp. 270. $2.25 net. 


Mr. Huizinga is coming to be known as a thinker of evangelical con- 
victions who writes in an easy style and with gleanings from a wide 
range of reading upon topics in religious philosophy. His latest vol- 
ume, inscribed to Dr. Francis L. Patton, is, we judge, his most ambi- 
tious, and is upon a theme which recent discussion has brought into 
prominence. 

Luther, in rejecting the authority of Pope and Church, acknowledged 
his allegiance to that of conscience and the Word of God. He is often 
said to have substituted an infallible book for an infallible church, and 
the phrase “liberty of conscience” is thought to indicate a rejection 
of all objective authority. In opposition to current tendencies our 
author believes that “there is no inquiry more momentous, more 
fraught with influences that bear directly upon our ethical life than that 
which seeks to place before us in authority a reliable, regulative stand- 
ard for conduct.” Sympathizing with the revolt from political or 
ecclesiastical tyranny or intellectual bondage, he believes that the re- 
jection of all external authority in morals and religion is an unhealthy 
symptom of our age, and is not untinged with the desire for a land of 
moral indifference, “somewhere east of Suez”, where the Ten Com- 
mandments are not in force. 

The recognition of an ultimate authority, Mr. Huizinga thinks, is an 
act of faith: credentials cannot be asked for, or there would be a 
regressus ad infinitum. The authority of the Bible is defended as the 
expression of the will of God; and subjective needs and desires, which 
may change with circumstances, are said to supply no safe or adequate 
norm of conduct. Of legal codes he writes: “ Legalism functions in- 
strumentality in the moral life of man. Accumulated, congealed mor- 
ality, objectified deposits from the most variegated single sources, it is 
the historic object-lesson by which man learns to discern the Authority 
of all authority.” Of the problem of the one and the many, of time 
and the timeless, he says: “ The intellect may not solve it, but faith 
sees the Eternal in fulness, the One in the many, the Changeless in the 
changing, the Absolute in the relative. Such authority is not discovered, 
not arrived at by long disquisition. We are graciously placed in the 
midst of the Absolute Ideal, dissolving all legal questions or vacillations 
by the assurance, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ In the midst 
of disintegrating, unmoral legalism, which becomes skeptical of its 
sanctions, we confidently appeal to this revelation of Absolute Truth, 
as once delivered to the saints, and over which the church stands 
guardian!” 

The author’s favorite method is to find the text of his discussion in 
contemporary writers, such as James, Sabbatier, Forsyth, Forrest, 
Eucken, and to add suggestive comments and criticisms of his own. 
The index of authors contains 205 names. In this method there may 
be a sacrifice of systematic arrangement, but the author makes his 
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point by the aptness and wealth of his quotations, as well as by his 
own thoughtful and pertinent comments. There is a breeziness of 
style in the book which carries the reader forward, and it will doubtless 
be read by many who would be repelled by a more labored and pon- 
derous treatise. 

Lincoln University, Pa. Wm. Hattock JOHNSON. 


ALLGEMEINE RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. VON CoNRAD VON ORELLI. Zweite 
Auflage in zwei Banden. Bonn: A. Marcus ἃ E. Webers Verlag, 
ΙΟΙΙ. 

I have read with great pleasure and satisfaction three parts of the 
first volume and I am sorry indeed, that I have only a part of the 
work before me. But if it is true, that you can judge ex ungue leonem, 
then I can honestly say, that it is, as far as I am able to judge, one 
of the best works of its kind. In some respects Chantepie de la 
Saussaye’s great work may be superior to it, but in other respects von 
Orelli’s work has qualities, which commend it to many classes of read- 
ers. First of all, la Saussaye’s work is a collection of essays by several 
authors, von Orelli’s work promises to be all his own from beginning to 
end. Secondly, although it is strictly a scientific work, based on the 
study of the sources—and the learned author has done a stupendous 
amount of reading—it can be read by all educated people, who take an 
interest in the subject. And, last but not least, it is written in a gen- 
uinely Christian spirit. The author is a modern man, but he is not 
carried away by the radicalism of the modern tendency of our age. 

No wonder that the first edition was hailed with delight and that 
many of the leading religious journals rewarded the author with very 
favorable criticism. We prognosticate that the second edition will be 
received with at least equal favor. That it is now published in two 
volumes adds to its acceptableness. Two handy volumes are more 
agreeable than one bulky tome. 

In his introduction Dr. von Orelli speaks about religion in general, 
general history of religion, relation of the general history of religions 
to Christian Theology and the history of this branch of theologico- 
philosophical science. This introduction is replete with general infor- 
mation, contains many new views and gives solid food for thought. 
The paragraph on the classification of religions especially deserves 
thorough consideration. 

The author begins his survey of the history of religions with the 
Chinese, Japanese and other Mongolian peoples. From thence he 
leads us to the Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians, connecting with 
these peoples the Western Semites, the Syrians, the Canaanites, also 
comparing the Jewish religion with Christianity. I am sorry that I 
have not been able to get a clear view of this latter part, the third part 
of the first volume giving only a part of the discussion. 

It may be a question, whether a history of religions ought to start 
with China. It is true, China seems to have the oldest records of 
religious development. Babylonia and Assyria, however, are the cradle 
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of the human race, hence also of religion. Egypt was looked upon 
as the first people in the race, but at present it seems to be the consensus 
of scholars, that the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris have seen the 
first development of religion and culture. The opinion gains ground 
that even the Chinese had their earliest homes in Mesopotamia. It is 
true the Chinese possess the most ancient documents, but may it not 
be, that they, after all, are not of such an historical value as they seem 
to be? 

In his description of the different developments of kindred people, 
the author attempts to show the unity in the diversity. In this field 
much remains to be done. It is sometimes bewildering to behold the 
forest on account of the many trees. But patient and painstaking study 
will bring light out of darkness. Von Orelli does a great deal of good 
in dispelling the darkness. That he has not yet succeeded in chasing 
away all the mists, is not his fault, but due to the many intricacies of 
the immense subject he has to handle. We anxiously look for the re- 
maining parts of his great book. 

Holland, Mich. NicHotas M. STEFFENS. 


EssAI SUR LE CHEIKHISME DE CHEIKH AHMED LAHCAHI par A, L. M. 
Nicolas Consul de France a Tabris. Paris Librairie: Paul Geuthner 
IQIO. 


Mr. Nicolas, who has lived for many years in Persia, in the capacity 
of French Consul intends to describe in four parts the life and work 
of Chéikh Ahmed Lahcahi and to trace the further development of the 
movement after the death of his hero. In the first part, which is the 
only one we have seen, the author gives us a brief biography of Ahmed, 
while he has reserved for the second and third parts the continuation 
of a history of the sect under the leadership of Ahmed’s successors, 
while he promises to give in the last part la science de Dieu (the 
science of God) presumably a dissertation on the tenets of the sect. 

Persia is the land of many religious possibilities. The Shiites of 
Persia started soon after the formative period of Mohammedanism a 
secession from the orthodox Sunnites. Since that time one secession 
followed the other in quick succession. Persia is an argumentum ad 
oculos for the patent fact that as a rule one secession leads to 
others. Babism and Bahaism are among the newest phases of Moham- 
medan dissent. I cannot find out from the first part of Mr. Nicolas’ 
essai, what the alleged raison d’ étre of Chéikhism is. This probably 
will be made clear, when the author will describe the science of God. 

All who are interested in the study of the kaleidoscopic phases of 
Mohammendanism will find the essai of Mr. Nicolas very useful. 

Holland, Mich. NicHoras M. STEFFENS. 


THe Mostem Wortp. A Quarterly Review of Current Events, Litera- 
ture and Thought among Mohammedans, and the Progress of 
Christian Missions in Moslem Lands. Editor: Rev. S. M. 
Zwemer, D.D., F. R. G. S. Vol. I. London. Published for The 
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Nile Mission Press by the Christian Literature Society for India. 
Berlin. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. India. [$1.00 yearly.] 
IQII. 

The publication of the October number completes the first volume of 
this new review. The title-page is given in full, because it is informing. 
The importance of having a first class periodical devoted exclusively 
to Christian work in the Moslem world is evident, considering the vast 
size of that world and its manifest need of Christianity. The appear- 
ance of The Moslem World is therefore welcome and the contents of 
its first volume are an earnest of much usefulness. It has been pre- 
ceded in other languages by the Revue du Monde Musulman and Der 
Islam. These, however, do not at all cover the same ground and have 
not the same end in view. Their purpose is specifically scientific and 
political. The conversion of the Mohammendan world to Christianity 
is doubtless the hardest task that confronts the Christian Church, and 
it is one that confronts the laborers in almost every mission field in 
Asia, Africa and Oceanica. One of the articles in this volume maintains 
that “Islam is not a stepping-stone towards Christianity.” It certainly 
has never proved such. The difficulty, the apparent hopelessness of 
the task has hitherto limited the attempts of the Church toward this end. 
The Moslem World will quicken interest and develop intelligence 
with regard to this undertaking The articles in Vol. I have a 
very wide range, yet all bear distinctly on the one great theme. It is 
fortunate in its contributors, among whom are many whose names are 
well known in the sphere of missionary endeavor. There are articles 
by Marshall Broomhall, of London, Dr. Julius Richter, of Germany, 
Dr. C. R. Watson, of Philadelphia, W. H. T. Gairdner, of Cairo, Dr. 
Fr. Buhl, of Copenhagen and W. St. Clair Tisdall, of Bedford, England, 
as well as by Dr. Zwemer, the editor, and others, who may be called 
specialists in missions. There are adequate book reviews and items of 
missionary news in each number, and a good index for the volumes. 
One small suggestion, of a mechanical sort, may be made. The title- 
page of the completed volume should have on it: Volume I and the 
year, 1911. The Moslem World has made a good beginning and de- 
serves the support of all who are interested in Christian missions. 
Princeton. JosepH H. DULLEs. 


RENDICONTI DELLA REALE ACCADEMIA DEI LINCEI, CLASSE DI SCIENZE 
Moratt, STorICHE E FILOLOGICHE. Serie Quinta. Vol. XIX. Fasc. 5-6. 
Roma, IgI0. 

This number of the Rendiconti of the Royal Academy of the Lan- 
cei contains, among other articles, a brief note on the fundamental 
allegory of Dante’s Purgatory and some extended observations on 
two sepulchral monuments that throw light upon the study of the pre- 
Roman civilization of Bologna. But the most important contribution 
is a long (74 pages) and able essay by Phillippo Masci, professor of 
Theoretical Philosophy in the Royal University of Naples, and secre- 
tary of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of Naples. His 
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subject is the Philosophy of Religion and its more recent phases. He 
treats his theme under two heads, Religion and Knowledge, and Re- 
ligion and Philosophy, with a fuller and more thorough discussion of 
the former, as involving the conflict of science and religion. After 
dealing with the essential content of religious knowledge, he takes 
up his special theme: the possible modes of settling the conflict be- 
tween religion and science. He finds seven of these. 1. The elimina- 
tion of all purely scientific or metaphysical elements from religion, as 
seen in Ritschl and others. 2. Making faith the common foundation of 
both religion and science. 3. The separation of the domains of religion 
and science, limiting the sphere of science and showing that religious 
truths are of a distinct order, and that in their own sphere they cannot 
be contradicted by the demonstrations of science. 4. As an example of 
this mode the author cites the specific nature of religious experience, as 
propounded by William James. 5. He finds a fifth mode in the philoso- 
phy of action, pragmatism. 6. The sixth regards religion as a form of 
life, following Pascal. Religion is necessarily founded on the superna- 
tural, but this necessity is neither logical nor causal, but vital. 7. The 
last mode of reconciliation views religion as a striving of the spirit 
after persistence in being, as indicated in Boutroux’s recent book, 
Science and Religion. Under the second main head: Religion and 
Philosophy, Prof. Masci treats of the utlimate ideas of these two, of the 
philosophical interpretation of religion, the conditions of the legitimacy 
of this interpretation, and the substantial harmony of religion with a 
spiritualistic philosophy, and concludes with affirming the irreducibility 
of religion to a philosophy as the typical expression of the antithesis 
between realism and idealism. 

Princeton. JosepH H. DuLtes. 


SEEKERS AFTER Sout. By JoHn O. Knott, Pu.D. Boston. Sherman, 
French ἃ Company, 1911. Price, $1.20 net. 


Dr. Knott has given us a series of short studies of some of the 
greatest philosophical minds, especially as they appear to be champions 
of the Soul against Matter. He therefore names his work, “Seekers 
After Soul’. The chapter on the “Persistence of Ideas” is “the essence 
of a thesis” which the author presented when receiving his doctors’ 
degree. The other chapters were later added. As might be expected, 
the articles on Plato, Kant and Hegel contain very much matter com- 
mon to all works on philosophy. They are elementary and not of a 
peculiar interest as they contain nothing especially new. The chapters 
on Job and Browning show the most sympathetic treatment and are 
stimulating. Dr. Knott traces in the “Persistence of Ideas” the power 
of certain concepts to continually recur in the philosophical thinking of 
mankind. He shows by a rapid sketch of the history of philosophy how 
the thoughts that appeared in their germinal form in ancient Greece 
later grew and developed into our modern systems. He explains this 
persistence and growth by the action of God’s Spirit. “Accepting this 
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Spirit in the world, I can understand how truth begins in obscure hints 
and progresses to clearness and sharply defined outline. I can see how 
truth under such a Spirit’s leading will be more and more purified, 
till practically all the dross will be gone. ... The Spirit’s presence in 
the world and in man makes clear the struggle to make actual in life 
the ideals which the Spirit inspires. The Spirit becomes personal in 
Christ. ... Finally the presence of the Spirit in man makes clear 
why the fundamental ideas which are unseparably connected with the 
actuality and presence of this Spirit in man—such as God, Immortality; 
and Right Living—will not down, but, though ignored or suppressed 
in one age, or by certain of the race, break forth in some form of ex- 
pression in another. . . . These ideas will persist as long as man lives 
on this planet, and their significance will be fully seen when “man 
shall know as he is known.” 
Cranford, N. J. Gorpon M. RUSSELL. 


Are You A Doopitesuc?. A Treatise Upon Economics, Philosophy and 

Religion, by A. G. Mutter, Ashville, N. C. 

Unless you are a socialist and believe that the government can 
guarantee every man happiness and a competence, this author will 
class you as a Doodlebug. If you have the temerity to believe in 
individual immortality or in an omnipotent God, you should acknow]- 
edge that your place is with those who will not think or know. 

Mr. Miller’s treatise seems to be based on a synthesis of the weakest 
portions of several systems of philosophy and while cleverly written 
can serve no purpose except possibly that which the author seems to 
intend, for the eight page “Treatise” ends thus: “If you care to look 
further into the views set forth in this pamphlet, write.” 

Cranford, N. J. Gorpon M. RUSSELL. 


EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


REASONABLE BisricaL Criticism. By Wiis J. BEEcHER, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew Language and Literature, Auburn Seminary, 
1871-1908; Author of “Father Tompkins and His Bibles”, “ The 
Prophets and the Promise”, “The Teaching of Jesus Concerning 
the Future Life”, “Dated Events of the Old Testament”, etc. 
Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Company, [1011]. Pp. 
XVii, 335. 

It is frequently said that there is a need of popular books, based on 
thorough scholarship, that deal in a conservative manner with cur- 
rent discussions regarding the Scriptures. Here is such ἃ book. 
Read it. It is an attempt, as the distinguished author modestly styles 
his work, to meet “the need of so setting forth the orthodox ideas that 
they shall appeal to the thinking of the present generation, and shall 
make the study of the Bible a live study”. The book is not too large 
for even the busy layman. It is not hard to understand, for its 
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author has avoided technical words and used the ordinary speech of 
the respectable man in the street. Perhaps to some the words agnos- 
ticism and cryptoagnosticism on the opening pages will seem for- 
bidding. But none needs to fear. The author explains them. Nor 
does the book confuse the mind by the discussion of intricate details; 
it treats only of fundamental matters. And the author allows his 
readers freedom of opinion, and shows a generous hospitality to 
widely varying views. He justly expects of the biblical critic that he 
base his opinion on first-hand knowledge of the Scriptures, free his 
mind from the “filling in” to which the Scripture narrative has 
been subjected by the story teller and the fault finder, and give frank 
and fair treatment to the statements of the Bible. He does not ask 
you to agree with him in every conclusion, because some of them are 
drawn from confessedly incomplete data; but it will be wise for you 
to be quite certain of your facts before you venture to differ widely 
with him. Of course it will require attention and patience on the part 
of a reader who is not already informed to make himself acquainted 
with the questions at issue; but several Sabbath afternoons, or an 
hour a day for a few weeks, will suffice to enable one to read the 
book thoughtfully; and the perusal will be health to the mind, for 
here is a calmness and clearness and sweet reasonableness. 
Princeton. Joun D. Davis. 


Tue ANTIQUITY OF HEBREW WRITING AND LITERATURE or Problems in 
Pentateuchal Criticism. By Atvin Sytvester Zerse, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Criticism and Theology in the Cen- 
tral Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 1911. Central Publish- 
ing House, Cleveland, Ohio. 8vo., pp. xxiv., 297. Price $1.50, 
postpaid $1.62. 

By a great array of evidence the author defends the thesis that the 
Phceenician script was invented about the fifteenth century before 
Christ and that the Hebrews became acquainted with it not long after- 
wards. For most purposes, indeed, it is sufficient for the biblical 
student to know that methods of writing were in vogue in Babylonia, 
Canaan, and Egypt in the days of Moses in which laws and history 
could be accurately recorded and by means of which even Hebrew 
proper names could be exactly reproduced. And these facts have 
been fully ascertained. But of course it is interesting to inquire fur- 
ther and to ask with Dr. Zerbe whether an alphabetic script, the re- 
mote ancestor of the present Hebrew square characters, was in use in 
the time of Moses and in a yet earlier period. Not only is this ques- 
tion an interesting one, but its determination is important for textual 
criticism and has considerable value indirectly in the higher criticism 
of the Pentateuch and Joshua. Dr. Zerbe in this book presents the 
evidence that has been rapidly accumulating in recent years that the 
Semites of the west were using this alphabet fifteen hundred years 
before Christ. 

With chapter xii. the author begins his investigation of the antiquity 
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of Hebrew literature. The discussion occupies the remainder of the 
book, and fills ninety pages. Naturally the interest centers in the pre- 
Davidic period, and especially about the Mosaic age. The author 
gathers up the bits of Scripture that are admitted by all schools of 
criticism to antedate the time of David, and then proceeds to inquire 
whether “ parts of the Pentateuch may not have originated either in the 
Mosaic or the immediately following age” (p. 238) ; and in the affirma- 
tive he is able to cite the admissions of “some Grafians” and the sub- 
stantial arguments advanced by the school of Ewald, especially by its 
modern representatives, and also by recent scholars who have broken 
away more or less completely from the tenets of Wellhausen. Further- 
more, Dr. Zerbe sees reasonableness in the opinion of Sayce, Winck- 
ler, Benzinger, Jeremias, and Erbt that libraries existed at Canaanite 
sanctuaries, as at those in Egypt and Babylonia, and that books in 
these libraries were sources used in J and E for the early narratives 
of Genesis. While it is probable that traditions of these remote events 
were known to the Canaanites and Egyptians at an early period, the 
writer of this brief review of Dr. Zerbe’s book may be permitted at 
this point to state his own belief that the family of Abraham did not 
depend for their knowledge of these traditions upon their neighbors 
in Canaan and Egypt, but brought the oral traditions with them into 
Canaan and treasured them in their own circles; for it is known that 
some of these traditions, and probably all of them, were current in 
Babylonia before the migration of Abraham’s family. Regarding 
Abraham and his descendants it is reasonable to believe with Dr. 
Zerbe that the family history was handed down, either in writing or 
orally, and was accessible to Moses and the men of his time. The 
inherent interest of the matter was great enough to secure the trans- 
mission of the story. Dr. Zerbe’s conclusion is that J, E, P, and D 
are “based on a considerable number of early written sources, and so 
may in fact go back in substance to the Mosaic age”. “The theory 
which upon the whole seems best supported” is that D was written 
from records, in substantially its present form, in the age of Joshua or 
not much later; and P “was drawn up at an early date on the basis 
of sources going back to the Mosaic age” (pp. 280, 281). 

This book may open the eyes of some sleepers, who are reposing in 
the theory of Wellhausen, to the fact that the world has been moving 
since that theory was propounded. 

Princeton. Joun D. Davis. 


Livinc MEssaGEs oF THE Books oF THE ΒΙΒΙΕ. By G. CAMPBELL Mor- 
GAN, D.D. Job to Malachi. New York, Chicago, Toronto, Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh: Fleming H. Revell Company, [1911]. 12mo. 
Pp. 349. Price $1.00 net. 


These discourses upon the books of the Bible are indeed “living 
messages ” for to-day; pertinent to the times, forceful, throbbing with 
life, breathing the atmosphere of faith in the divine. 

The author occasionally allows free rein to his fancy and is carried 
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beyond the bounds of safe exegesis. One example must suffice. Dr. 
Morgan makes some striking remarks on Isaiah’s vision as a sequel 
to the death of king Uzziah. And yet these remarks have no valid- 
ity unless the king died before the prophet beheld the vision. The 
vision occurred “in the year that king Uzziah died”, but what as- 
surance can Dr. Morgan give that it was seen after the king’s 
death? The sequence cannot be proven. 

The mistake of the author is his endeavor always to embrace the 
contents of an entire book under one theme. One of the smaller 
books may yield to this treatment, for it may be a single address or a 
collection of addresses on one topic; but the longer and more com- 
plex books, written by men of wide experience and long career, and 
framed to meet the varied needs of the people, are not apt to be the 
expression of a single theme. The attempt to make them such simply 
results in finding some fundamental truth which underlies the utter- 
ances of all the prophets and is distinctive of none. 

Princeton. Joun D. Davis. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL CoMMENTARY. A CRITICAL AND Ex- 
EGETICAL COMMENTARY ON MicaH, ZEPHANIAH, NAHUM, HABAK- 
KUK, OBADIAH AND JoEL. By JoHN MERLIN Pow!ts SmitTH, Ph.D., 
Wiii1Am Hayes Warp, D.D., LL.D., Juttus A. Brewer, Ph.D.. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911. Crown 8vo., pp. xix. 
363, 28, and 146. $3.00 net. 


The commentary on the books of Micah, Zephaniah, and Nahum oc- 
cupies the first 363 pages of the volume and was prepared by Dr. J. M. 
Powis Smith, Assistant Professor of Semitic Languages and Liter- 
atures in the University of Chicago; that on the book of Habakkuk, to 
which 28 pages are given, numbered independently from 1 to 28, was 
written by Dr. W. Hayes Ward; and that on Obadiah and Joel, cov- 
ering 146 pages, by Dr. Bewer, Associate Professor of Biblical Philo- 
logy in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

The work is based on the cardinal doctrines of the newer criti- 
cism: 1. Mention of exile and dispersion and return presupposes the 
event, and hence determines the date of the passage to be postexilic 
(pp. 173, 261, 306). 2. Largeness of the Messianic hope is a mark of 
lateness (p. 102). 3. The idea of a world attack on Zion is original 
with Ezekiel, and hence when found in earlier prophets, it is a late 
interpolation (Micah, p. 97; Joel, pp. 52, 53). 4. Not until a late age 
were national lines broken over and the scope and appeal of the true 
religion recognized as universal (Micah, p. 124). 5. The conception 
of the conversion of the nations and the world-wide supremacy of 
Jahweh is an indication of exilic or postexilic date (Micah, p. 84; 
Zephaniah, p. 229). The criticism is conducted according to these 
normative principles of the school, and the conclusions reached 
stand or fall with the correctness of these premises. It is to be re- 
gretted that both in his historical survey of criticism (pp. 9-15) and 
in his own detailed work Professor Smith has entirely overlooked 
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the series of articles by Professor Geerhardus Vos on Recent Critic- 
ism of the Early Prophets, which appeared in the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review during the years 1898 and 1899, and in which these 
very principles in criticism are reviewed and subjected to searching 
examination in connection with the prophecies of Micah and his con- 
temporaries. 

“ Deuteronomic” features do not appear to Professor Smith to be 
decisive against authorship by Micah in two respects at least: 1. Fol- 
lowing Wellhausen and Nowack, he holds that “the Deuteronomic 
prohibition of masseboth must have been prepared for by the teach- 
ings of the preceding prophets” (p. 114). This theory is capable of 
extension so as to include much more than the masseboth ; and, while 
it is not satisfactory to those who hold to the antiquity of the Deu- 
teronomic laws, it completely nullifies the argument advanced against 
the genuineness of not a few passages in the Scriptures. 2. In re- 
ference to “a practice forbidden by the Deuteronomic law” he holds 
the possibility that “the prophet is merely describing what is actually 
taking place, and neither commanding nor approving it” (p. Ior). 
Such a theory as this is capable of application to many passages in 
the Old Testament which are cited as evidence of the non-existence 
of the Mosaic law because practices are mentioned which do not 
accord with that law. To the same effect is the statement that certain 
things “ prohibited by the Deuteronomic code .... remained in good 
standing as legitimate elements in the Yahweh-cultus long after in the 
minds of many”. “They survived the prohibition for some time” 
(116). Thus the foundations are cut away from under much recent 
criticism. 

Dr. Ward dates chapter 1, verses 2-11, of the prophecy of Habakkuk 
in the reign of Jehoiakim, and 1: 12—2: 8 in the latter part of the 
exile, with the possibility left open that both passages were written 
during this later period (pp. 5. 6). All the maledictions contained 
in chapter 2, save the first one, he would assign “nearly or quite to 
the Maccabean period” because the third contains “a remarkable 
succession of quotations, definitely designated as such and depending 
on a previous collection of sacred books” (p. 6, 16); namely 2:12= 
Mic. 3:10; 13=Jer. 51: 58; and 14=Is. 11: 9. The meaning is that 
“they indicate an authorship at a period later than the first standard 
collection of the Sacred Books” (p. 25). The position taken is an ex- 
treme one, and is based on curious reasoning; for (1). The time when 
the books of Scripture were “collected” is an irrelevant matter. The 
prophecies were received as authoritative and the word of God as 
soon as they were uttered. They were forthwith liable to quotation 
by succeeding prophets (Deut. 30: 3; Jer. 32: 37; Ezek. 11: 17; and 
Jer. 49: 7-22; Obad. 1-9; and Joel 2: 32; Obad. 17; Is. 4: 2, 3; and Is. 
2: 2-4; Mic. 4: 1-3); and even before the exile they were quoted by 
the people (Jer. 26: 18). (2). The three passages which Dr. Ward 
cites as quoted in the second chapter of Habakkuk are found in books 
that were in existence before the exile; and they are utterances of 
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which the genuineness is not disputed or which, even if in accordance 
with conclusions of the newer school two of them are regarded as 
cited from later additions to the genuine prophecies (Is. 11: 9; Jer. 
51: 58), might still have been. quoted, as in the book of Habakkuk, at 
least three centuries and a half before the rise of the Maccabean rulers. 
Wellhausen and Marti, it will be recalled, date Hab. 2: 5-19 shortly 
before the fall of Babylon. On this dating the woes might have been 
pronounced in the lifetime of him who uttered the prophecies of 
chapter I. 

Chapter 3 of the book of Habakkuk Dr. Ward assigns to “a 
troubled period following the Captivity” (p. 6), and it may “ well 
belong to the 5th or 4th century B. C.” (p. 24). The reasons given 
are: (1). The first couplet of 3:3 “is imitated from Dt. 33:2” (p. 22); 
3:18 “is based on Mi. 7:7, but is not a close quotation” (p. 25); and 
3:19 “is taken almost directly from 2 S.22:34, which is identical with 
Ps. 18:34, and indirectly from Dt. 32:13; 33:29” (p. 25). (2). “Kuen- 
en shows that the title of thine anointed applied to Israel [3:13] is 
proof of a postexilic period, as Ps. 84:10” (p. 24). In regard to the 
quotations there is nothing in the setting of Hab. 3:18 and Mic. 7:7 
to indicate whether the words in Habakkuk are taken from Micah or 
those in Micah borrowed from Habakkuk. If 3:3 is imitated from 
Deut. 33:2, and 3:19 taken from 2 Sam. 22:34 and indirectly from 
Deut. 32:13 and 33:29 (where the same verb “tread” is used), it is 
commonly agreed that Deut. 32 was in existence before the exile and 
Deut. 33 much earlier still; and as to the ode contained in 2 Sam. 22 
and Ps. 18 Dr. Briggs declares that after the removal of the glosses, 
of which verse 34 is not one, “there is nothing that bars the way to 
his [David’s] authorship” (cp. also Baethgen). It reflects the ideas 
of Deuteronomy (Cheyne, The Book of Psalms, p. 63); but no critic 
dates the body of Deuteronomy later than the eighteenth year of king 
Josiah, while in fact Deuteronomic conceptions make their appearance 
in Hebrew literature earlier still. Judged by its possible reminiscences 
of older books, therefore, the Prayer of Habakkuk may be pre-exilic. 
In regard to Hab. 3:13, in which the title “thine anointed” occurs, 
before its meaning and date can be discussed there is a prior question 
to be decided, namely whether in verses 3-15 the poet speaks of the 
past or of the present or future. 1. On the assumption that the poet 
is speaking of the past, and recalls and describes with poetical grand- 
eur the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt (Davidson), the 
title “thine anointed” belongs to the people. So their forefathers 
are designated in Ps. 105:15 (1 Chron. 16:22), either as prophets 
(Alexander, Wellhausen) or as priests (Perowne) or as kings (De- 
litzsch, Baethgen). And the question arises, When did the thought of 
the Israelites as being kings or prophets or priests unto God emerge? 
The conception of Israel as a kingdom of priests is found in Ex. 19:6, 
a passage which in critical opinion is not later than the time of the 
prophet who, on the eve of the exile, uttered the words contained in 
the first chapter of the book of Habakkuk. 2. If, however, Hab. 3:3- 
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15 depicts the present or future (comp. R. V. margin to verse 3), and 
this interpretation is preferred by Wellhausen and Nowack and Dr, 
Ward, then the title in verse 13 may denote the nation (being based 
on Ex. 19:6 or on other of the passages presently to be cited), or it 
may designate the nation’s king, as it customarily does in the Script- 
ures from the time of the establishment of the kingdom onward (1 
amelie) 3.05024 <Os 26:0} 2 Sai, 19:21 3 22:51; Ps, Ζ::2; 132:τ0}. ne 
parallelism between “thy people” and “thine annointed” may be 
either synonymous or progressive. In either case the poem may have 
been written in the lifetime of the prophet Habakkuk. 

Kuenen has stated that “the use of ‘thine anointed’ for Israel (comp. 
Ps. 84:10) points to the postexilic time; for that a king, a contem- 
porary of the poet, should be meant, is not supposable” (Einleitung, 
2ter Theil, S. 375). The passage cited from the book of Psalms, and 
others in the Psalter containing the same expression, and Lam. 4:20 
(Siegfried-Stade, Hebraisches Worterbuch, art. mown), bear the in- 
terpretation that by God’s anointed the legitimate king of David’s line 
is intended, and such is quite a common interpretation by critical ex- 
egetes of the Psalms (Briggs; Hupfeld; etc). In regard to the under- 
standing of Habakkuk, however, it is a matter of indifference whether 
in these passages from the Psalms the title denotes the nation or the 
king. Hab. 3:13 demands independent consideration. Wellhausen, 
and following him Nowack, understand that the poet refers to the 
nation. “In the postexilic time the sovereignty passed from the king 
to the people; Israel is the Messiah, Israel the priest, Israel the king. 
Comp. Ps. 28:8 (read yoy ty); 84:10; 89:30, 52; 105:15; and Dan. 
7:27” (Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten, Hab. 3:13; Book of 
Psalms, Ps. 89:38; Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten, on Hab. 3:13). It 
is not necessary to assent to this theory in order to perceive that, if 
such a conception ever did come about in this way in Israel, the time 
was ripe for its emergence at almost any moment after the fall of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the monarchy. The origin of the 
conception, it will be observed, is found in the transfer to Israel of a 
conception about their king, and one that had not been attached to 
Israel previously. The theory implies a wrench in Israel’s thinking. 
A better explanation of the application of the title to Israel is found 
in the teaching, current before the exile, that God had chosen Israel 
and set the nation apart for the accomplishment of a special purpose 
in the world. The doctrine of Jehovah’s universal reign (Gen. 2-11; 
18:25; Amos 9:2-7; etc) and of his use of the different nations as 
instruments for the accomplishment of his purpose (Is. 10:5; Hab. 
1:6), without fail raised the question, What purpose has Israel to 
serve? As Elijah, when bidden to “anoint” Elisha to be prophet in his 
room, cast his mantle upon Elisha (1 Kin. 19:16, 19), and God after 
a time qualified Elisha; and as men spake of Cyrus as God’s “anointed” 
because deriving his authority from God, chosen to a holy office, set 
apart to do the work of God (Is. 45:1); so one might ask, To what 
holy office has Israel been anointed? For what work is Israel 
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Jehovah’s anointed? For what duty among the nations has God set 
Israel apart and qualified it? And the answer was forthcoming: 1. To 
be a kingdom of priests unto Jehovah (Ex. 19:6, assigned to JE or 
Rje); 2. That in and through Israel Jehovah might give effective ob- 
ject-lessons to the nations and make them know his supremacy over 
all the gods, his omnipotence, his holiness, and his active rule on 
earth (Ex. 15 :11-14; Ezek. 20:41; 36:23, 36; 38:16, 23; 39:21). 3. That 
the nations might learn the true religion from Israel and be in- 
corporated with God’s people (Jer. 12:16; cp. Is. 42:6). To qualify 
Israel for the task assigned to it the officials of the theocracy were 
endued with the Spirit of God (Num. 11:25, JE; Judg. 3:10, JE or Rd; 
13:25; 1 Sam. 10:6; 16:13), and the conception of the Spirit-endued 
nation was before the minds of the people (Num. 11:29; Ezek. 36:25, 
put; 30:20, poured out; Hag. 2:5, abode; comp. Is. 42:1, put; 61:1, an- 
ointed; Joel 2:28). The facts were already at hand, before and dur- 
ing the exile, which justified one in calling Israel, regarded in some or 
all of these aspects, Jehovah’s anointed. A poet contemporary with 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and of the caliber of the author of the ode, was 
as able as any other prophet (Is. 61:1) to frame this designation for 
Israel out of the current teaching concerning the vocation and quali- 
fications of Israel. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the career of Israel 
might call forth from the nations either a dread of Israel’s God or 
the worship of Jehovah. In notable cases in the past the display of 
his power had not only inspired fear in the gentiles, but had also led 
them to seek incorporation or alliance with the people of Jehovah 
(Josh, 2:10; 6:25; 9:9, 11). In these accessions an earnest was given 
of the numbers that might be expected to come in the future when 
God’s power should be displayed in the deliverance of his people 
from bondage and exile. And the way was prepared to some extent 
legally for the gentile to come; for the foreigner settled in their midst 
must receive kindness from the Israelites (Deut. 10:19), be instructed 
in the law that he may learn to know and fear Jehovah (Deut. 31:12), 
might enter into the covenant with Jehovah (Deut. 29:11,12), and the 
descendants of even the Egyptians, among whom the Israelites had 
sojourned, and the Edomites might be admitted to the rights and 
privileges of the people of God (Deut. 23:7,8). The way was prepared 
doctrinely. Jehovah is the moral governor of the world (Gen. 18:25) ; 
and Jeremiah taught that Jehovah will pardon every nation and king- 
dom that turns from evil (Jer. 18:7,8). It was natural for Israel to 
expect as the ultimate result of its mission in the world an accession of 
the gentiles to the religion of Jehovah (Jer. 1:10). And a large ac- 
cession was foretold (Jer. 3:17; 4:2; 16:9, none of which needs to be 
dated later than Jeremiah’s contemporary Ezekiel; Zech. 2:11; 8:22; 
and Is. 2:2-4, on which see Vos, Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
ix. 413-418). 

Princeton. Joun D. Davis. 
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Tue Heart ΟΕ THE ΟἿ TeEsTAMENT, A Manual for Christian Students. 
By Joun R. Sampey, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Old Testament In- 
terpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 283. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


This little manual, inspired by the laudable ambition to place in the 
hands of young people in church societies, schools and colleges, a guide 
to the Old Testament written by a believing scholar, fully realizes that 
ambition. Dr. Sampey, whose useful “Syllabus for Old Testament 
Study” has already been noticed on these pages, has made many a lead- 
er of such classes as are suggested above his debtor, by packing into 
these little pages in compact yet thoroughly readable form, the gist of 
the whole Old Testament, including both the narrative of the historical 
portions, and the leading themes of psalmist, prophet and sage intro- 
duced into that narrative each at its appropriate place. The Old Testa- 
ment scholar will recognize in its simple sentences the fruit of wide 
reading, sound judgment and experience in teaching, while the learner 
will find himself drawn on from page to page as he masters in connected 
story the essentials of Israel’s career. In the closing chapter the au- 
thor appends “a bird’s-eye view of the Bible” that might perhaps be 
studied first to better effect. 

Princeton. J. Oscar Bovp. 


THE EscHATOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By Ernst von DosscHtrz, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University of Strass- 
burg. London: Hodder & Stoughton, MCMX. 8vo, pp. viii, 207. 


The body of this book is made up of four lectures delivered at the 
summer school of theology at Oxford in 1909 and afterwards printed 
in an expanded form in The Expositor (Feb.-May, 1910). To these 
lectures there has been prefixed a paper which was read before the 
Third International Congress for the History of Religions held at Ox- 
ford in September 1908 and published in the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Congress. The whole forms a tolerably full discus- 
sion of the significance of the eschatological element in the Gospels, 
from the standpoint of the “Liberal” school, now dominant in German 
academical circles. We do not know whether the English form of the 
lectures is due to an unnamed translator, or to Professor von Dob- 
schiitz himself. In any event, it is simple and lucid, although occas- 
ionally betraying an unwontedness to English idiom. 

Professor von Dobschiitz is a “Liberal” of the better sort; of that 
sort which has become well-known to English readers largely by the 
wide-circulation of Harnack’s Essence of Christianity. Jesus is to him, 
as a matter of course, merely a man, and a man (of course) without 
supernatural powers; and the Gospels to him give us accounts, not of 
what this man actually did and said, but of what had come to be as- 
cribed to Him by His worshippers a generation after. But Professor 
von Dobschiitz wishes to think of this man as nobly as he can, consist- 
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ently with his conviction that He was a wholly unsupernatural man; and 
he approaches the Gospel narrative predisposed to accredit as much of 
its account of what Jesus did and said as he can, even with a little 
pressure, make consistent with his view of Jesus as a great and im- 
pressive but purely human teacher of religion. In the lectures of 
which the present volume is composed, he made it his task to sur- 
vey from this standpoint the eschatological material embedded in the 
Gospels. The result is, naturally, that he steers a middle course be- 
tween the “consistent eschatologists” and the spiritualizing interpreters, 
and presents us with a Jesus who was not free, to be sure, from the 
eschatological conceptions which gave its form to much of the re- 
ligious aspiration of His time, who, indeed, thought of Himself as the 
Messiah and expected to come again on the clouds of heaven to set 
up the kingdom of God before that generation passed away; but 
who nevertheless in essense was after all just a great teacher of spirit- 
ual religion. By admitting the combination of these two elements in 
Jesus’ teaching, Professor von Dobschiitz preserves for his Jesus some 
likeness to the Jesus of the Evangelists, and so far offers us a more 
possible portrait of Jesus than either the unbalanced fanatic of the 
“consistent eschatologists” or the almost equally unbalanced altruist of 
the extreme spiritualists. The resemblance of his Jesus to that of the 
Evangelists, stops, however, with this simple fact. He is the Jesus 
of the Evangelists seen through the wrong end of a telescope. If some 
eschatological traits are allowed in His teaching these are carefully kept 
within the limits of the natural, and when they transcend the natural 
are calmly relegated to the realm of illusions. If the spiritualistic side 
of the teaching is emphasised, it too is carefully sheared of all super- 
naturalistic implications, and all that is “mystical” in the reports of the 
Evangelists is ascribed to themselves. Instead of the God-man of the 
Evangelists we are given, thus, a very human Jesus indeed, who em- 
bodied no doubt in Himself a new form of relation to God and de- 
voted His life to removing all that could stand between God and man 
so that all men might come into this new relation with God along with 
Him; but knew no better way to bring this about than to take up the 
role of Messiah—a mere delusion,—to present Himself to the people as 
the Son of Man, and when it became clear that success would not crown 
His efforts here and now vainly to promise His return on the clouds of 
heaven to establish the Kingdom of God in power. 

It is something, no doubt, that Professor von Dobschiitz does not 
find it possible to doubt that Jesus laid claim to being the Messiah 
“from the very beginning of His public career,” or that He promised 
to return in glory to establish the Kingdom of God. But it must not 
fall out of sight that he considers these convictions on Jesus’ part to 
be both delusions; and these delusions to be the more gross because 
Jesus’ promise was specific that His triumphant return should take 
place before His own generation should pass away. “In fact,’ writes 
Professor von Dobschiitz, “He did not come back in the clouds of 
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heaven in the lifetime of His own generation. He has not come back 
yet. The history of the world did not come to an end soon after man- 
kind reached its highest religious level in Jesus; it has continued 
through many centuries, going up and down, mankind falling back to a 
lower standard and climbing up again, but never reaching the height 
represented in Jesus. So he was wrong in His expectation.” The defense 
Professor von Dobschiitz puts in, is that these things were after all of no 
importance to Jesus, and delusions respecting them, argue imperfec- 
tion in Him no more than “His opinion about the sun as a star going 
around the earth, or about the Pentateuch as a book written by Moses.” 
“In all these respects”, he adds, “He was a Jew of His time.” He was 
under no delusion, on the other hand, when He conceived Himself to 
have brought a new religious relation into the world of mankind, which 
should revolutionize the world; and this is the main matter. We cannot 
say, to be sure, that this was what Jesus meant by His eschatological 
promises. ‘We may truly say that it pleased God to fulfil Jesus’ words 
thus, but we would be guilty of false witness if we dared to maintain 
that Jesus expressed this as His own opinion.” 

Prof von Dobschiitz’s recognition of this eschatological element in Je- 
sus’ teaching amounts, therefore, only to the acknowledgement that Je- 
sus was something less remarkable as a man than He has been wont to 
be represented even in the “Liberal” camp. It is easy to say in words 
that these delusions do not argue imperfection in Him any more than 
His participation in the current mode of speaking of the sun rising and 
setting. Where does Jesus solemnly asseverate that the sun goes around 
the earth as a star? And how can we represent an “error” in a matter 
of fact so external to Himself and His mission as the motion of the 
heavenly bodies,—or even in such a matter as the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, if He was in “error” about that—as standing on the same 
plane with delusion as to His claim to be the Messiah and His promise 
to return in glory to establish the Kingdom of God? Glose it as we may, 
these things form the very center of Jesus’ pretentions to religious 
leadership. Mistake here were fatal to His whole claim; and cannot 
be waved to one side as belonging only to the circumstantials of His 
teaching. In a word, Professor von Dobschiitz’s recognition of the 
eschatological element in Jesus’ teaching is a concession to the demands 
of the “consistent eschatologists”, and operates not as a partial return 
to the Jesus of the Evangelists but a further retrogression from Him. 
Jesus, to him, is a man of fanatical temper who is discredited by the 
failure of His chief promises. It is of no importance that Professor 
von Dobschiitz endeavors to rescue himself from the implications of 
his own admissions. He may asseverate that the spiritual teaching of 
John comes nearer representing the true mind of Jesus than the more 
strongly eschatological utterances transmitted to us by the Synoptics. 
What he actually teaches is that Jesus was not only a mere man, but a 
man afflicted with strong religious delusions. Such a man can scarcely 
be adapted to be the religious leader of mankind. We cannot discredit 
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Jesus’ most emphatic religious teachings and continue to look upon Him 
as the consumate religious guide. 
Princeton. B. Β. WaArFIELD. 


Diz MENSCHENSOHNFRAGE IM LETZTEN- STADIUM. Ein Versuch zur 
Einsicht in das Wesen altchristlichen Schriftthums. Von Epuarp 
HertLe1n. Verlag von W. Kohlhammer. Berlin. Stuttgart. Leip- 
Ζίο ἼΘΙ. ΕΣ Oss 

In the year 1892 Paul de Lagarde proposed the theory that Dan vii 
was written in the Roman period. Sixteen years later Eduard Hertlein 
rescued this view from the oblivion into which it had fallen by a treat- 
ise entitled ‘Der Daniel der Romerzeit”. MHertlein extended de 

Lagarde’s hypothesis to the whole of Dan. i-vii. Of the four kingdoms 

named in both Chapters, ii and vii, the fourth is in each case not the 

Ptolomaeic-Seleucidic power, as recent criticism almost uniformly 

assumed, but the Roman power. This view, of course, necessitated a 

different assignment of the other kingdoms, the first coming to stand 

for the Neo-Babylonian power (not counted in by the view in vogue) 
the second for the Medo-Persian power (counted as two separate 
kingdoms by the modern view), the third for the rule of Alexander as 
continued in the Ptolomaeic and Seleucidic states (currently counted 
as the last). With much force it was argued that the features entering 
into the description of the fourth power admirably fit the Roman 
empire. The miscogeneous character (ii. 43, “they shall mingle them- 
selves with the seed of men’’), the trampling upon and devouring of 
the entire world (vii. 7, “a fourth beast terrible and powerful and 
strong exceedingly; and it had great iron teeth; it devoured and broke 
in pieces and stamped the residue with its feet: and it was diverse from 
all the beasts that were before it”), all point to this identification. The 
ten horns of vii. 7, 8 are the first ten emperors, the little horn coming 
up among them is Vespasian, the three of the first horns plucked up by 
the roots before it are Galba, Otho and Vitellius. On the other hand, 

Dan. viii-xii remain a product of the Maccabaean period, here the 

Roman power does not enter into the field of vision of the writer. 

The shades of Hengstenberg and Havernick must have rejoiced at 
this most modern vindication of their old-fashioned exegesis. It 
adds one more to the already numerous instances, where the exegetical 
views of ancient champions of orthodoxy have come to honor again in 
recent days. To be sure, the agreement is purely exegetical: the critical 
superstructure differs fundamentally in both cases. To Hengstenberg 
and Havernick the writer who thus described the Roman power was 

a true prophet living during the exile and his description was explain- 

able only on the assumption of direct supernatural revelation in the 

strictest sense of the word. Hertlein simply concludes from the detailed 
character of the portrayal that it is a plain case of prophecy ex eventu. 

Hence his precise dating of the two most important pieces, Chap. ii 

being assigned to the beginning of the Jewish revolt, Chap. vii to be- 

tween July 69 and July 70 A. D. 
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The author does not hesitate to accept all the corrolaries which fol- 
low from his main position. The whole of the Enoch-literature be- 
comes post-Christian, later than 70, in part even a Christian product. 
Another implication of the hypothesis is that the Synoptical Gospels 
are unhistorical when they put the self-designation “ Son-of-Man” into 
the mouth of Jesus. For, as Hertlein rightly contends, the title is in the 
Gospels too obviously dependent on Daniel vii. 13 to allow of any earlier 
date for the passages where it occurs, than the date of Daniel. Whilst, 
however, in his former treatise the author simply relied on the con- 
clusions already reached by Lietzmann and Wellhausen and contented 
himself with negatively observing that, according to these, the occur- 
rence of Son-of-Man in the Gospels could not furnish an instance 
against the date required for Deutero-Daniel, he now, in the work be- 
fore us, goes farther and that in a positive direction. He takes the 
ground that, the date of Daniel being fixed for 70 A. D., the introduc- 
tion of Son-of-Man into the Gospel-passages, on the basis of a certain 
interpretation of Daniel, can be demonstrated to have taken place at the 
time and after some such manner as Lietzmann and Wellhausen assume. 
Thus the largely linguistic reasoning of these writers now can be but- 
tressed by an independent critical line of argumentation. The lin- 
guistic and critical evidence seem to converge towards this same conclu- 
sion, viz. that the Son-of-Man title for Jesus is a specific Christian 
product, that not the early church received it from the historical Jesus, 
but that the Jesus of the Gospel-tradition received it as an adornment 
from the early church. 

In the present work the author devotes much space to criticizing the 
peculiar views and methods of the new “ religionsgeschichtliche” and 
“ mythological ” school of biblical interpretation. The names of Winck- 
ler, Gunkel, Jeremias, Gressmann, Bantsch, Marti and others, figure 
prominently in its pages. Especially Bertholet and Bousset, who both 
had dealt somewhat contemptuously with the earlier treatise, receive 
considerable attention. This is but natural. In dealing with the Son- 
of-Man question the author could hardly avoid coming to close quarters 
with the “ religionsgeschichtler” and “ mythologists”. For these have 
of late drawn the Son-of-Man-conception, together with many other 
things in the New Testament, within the circle of their speculation. No 
one who believes in the Indian or Persian or Babylonian or Hellenis- 
tic origin of the figure in Daniel and identifies it with the mythological 
“Urmensch ”, can be expected to encourage a view according to which 
all such exotic derivations are out of place because the concept in 
question originated in the broad light of day, through exegetical abuse 
of an innocent symbol in Dan. vii and that as late as the year 70 after 
Christ. It does not follow from this, of course, that on the other hand 
Hertlein’s advocacy of the late Roman date of Dan. i-vii would be 
necessarily affected by an earlier occurrence of a mythical “‘ Urmensch ” 
or “Son-of-Man”. The appearance of such a figure in earlier docu- 
ments, bearing more or less resemblance to the symbolic figure in Dan- 
iel, might, after all, be mere coincidence, or, even if there were historic 
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connection, the dependence might be on the part of Deutero-Daniel. 
But, as has been already stated, Hertlein seems at present concerned 
not so much about the defense as about the exploitation of his hypo- 
thesis. He thinks it enables him to make a real contribution towards 
solving the great Son-of-Man riddle. And because the alleged Oriental 
or Hellenistic provenience of the conception would deprive him of these 
laurels, he launches out upon a vigorous controversy with the prominent 
representatives of the “religionsgeschichtliche” and “ mythological ” 
schools. 

So far as this controversial part of the work is concerned one can 
have nothing but praise for the cogency and skill of the argument. It 
would be difficult to find or even to conceive a more effective exposure 
of the utterly unscientific character of the methods employed by the 
above-named writers in finding analogies and tracing historic connec- 
tions between biblical figures or ideas and Oriental mythologoumena, 
than is here offered. He reduces them to ridicule by observing that 
many of these analogies have less in their favor than that assumed 
by Drews between Agni Deus and Agnus Dei, or the facetious com- 
parison between “ Sandalenmacher” and “ Salamanderchen”, or the 
geographical identification of the town Magdala in Palestine, with the 
place of the same name in Saxony. Under Hertlein’s hands very little 
remains of the “ Urmensch”, the alleged prototype, under the name 
of Adapa, of the biblical Son-of-Man. Sennacherib also appears in 
imminent danger of losing his interesting semi-mythological character 
of “ Adapa, the God of a new age turned into man” (p. 89). The 
reference to the “Urmensch” in the name Zer ameluti “Sprout of 
mankind”, given to Adapa, is also shown to be quite doubtful, for the 
“Urmensch”’ is naturally a solitary person, whilst Adapa, “the Sprout 
of mankind” is regent over a populous region, dwells in a city and 
associates with “bakers” (ib.). Nor can Winckler’s assertion that Ea 
is called “the god Man”, and that therefore his son Marduk must 
have been called “the son of Man” be accepted with certainty, for the 
words in question, ila amelu, possibly may not mean “the god Man”, 
but simply “the god of mankind”. At any rate, whatever Marduk 
might have been called, there is no evidence to show that he was 
actually called “the son of Man”, and in so far figured under this 
title as “a Babylonian Christ”, and that Jesus, in dependence upon this, 
could have put into the Son-of-Man-title the meaning: I am the Savior 
(p. οἱ). No better substantiated is the claim that the biblical Son-of- 
Man has his ancestor in the Hellenistic “ Urmensch”, as occurring in 
the Hermetic literature, in Philo or in Gnostic speculation, as Reitzen- 
stein has of late advocated. For in ail these cases the “ Urmensch”’ 
stands for the whole of mankind and symbolizes the old sad story, 
eternally repeating itself in each individual, of man’s lapse into the 
material. The connection between this mythical being and the biblical 
Son-of-Man which Reitzenstein and others have discovered, has been 
first established by Christian Gnostics. “The Archanthropos and the 
Son-of-Man have as much, and no more, in common as the golden staff 
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of Hermes and the iron staff of Ps. ii. 9, which the learned Naassenian 
in Hippolytus identifies, notwithstanding the difference in material” (p. 
96). In regard to the alleged dependence of this Hellenistic “ Ur- 
mensch” on the Persian and Indian figures bearing the same name 
Hertlein points out that the meaning of the figure is in the latter case 
a widely-different one from what it is in Hellenism. In the Persian 
and Indian mythologies the “ Urmensch” seems to explain the genesis 
of the entire present world, on the principle that through his sacrifice, 
the world comes into being. The thought is cosmical, the myth is con- 
nected with the cultus, in which through the sacrifice of a man or ani- 
mal, the renewal of nature in Spring is effected. In Hellenism the 
meaning of the myth is anthropological. But in either of its forms the 
representation has nothing to do with and no possible bearing on the 
picture of Dan. vii. 13 (p. 98). 

Another point on which to a large extent we find ourselves in unison 
with the author concerns the dependence of the Son-of-Man title in 
the Gospels on the Daniel-passage and its full Messianic import in each 
Gospel-passage. In this respect also the discussion is trenchant and 
clarifying. Not merely where the reference is plainly eschatological 
as in the Parousia-passages but also where this element is lacking and 
consequently recent expositors have thought to discover traces of an 
original generic use of the phrase for “man as such”, as in Mk. ii. Io, 
28 and Mt. viii. 20, Hertlein rightly insists upon it, that the words are 
a title of Christ and have full Messianic import. He observes with 
great force that the thought, as if man as such could sovereignly 
dispose of the Sabbath, or forgive sins must have been foreign and re- 
pugnant to the minds of the Evangelists, and we may add, to Jesus him- 
self. In his opinion Matthew and Luke could not even tolerate the 
proposition of Mk. ii. 27 “the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath” and for this reason omit it. If they could not 
conceive of man as the end of the Sabbath they certainly would not 
have entertained the idea that he was lord of the Sabbath. As to Mt. 
viii. 20 the exegesis which finds here “ man as such”, puts into the say- 
ing the trivial thought, that a poor man often has to spend the night in 
the open, when the birds can slip into their warm nests. 

Less convicing to us is the author’s discussion of the Daniel-passage 
and its context, although even here the argument is skillfully put, 
and as good a case made out for the un-Messianic interpretation as is 
possible. One must leave Hertlein the credit of having at least given 
serious and detailed consideration to what has been urged in favor 
of the personal, Messianic interpretation of the figure like unto a son 
of man coming with the clouds of heaven. Most recent expositors deem 
it unnecessary to take notice of these arguments and think they have 
settled the question by observing, that in vii. 27 the kingdom is given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High, and that, therefore, the 
Son-of-Man figure must be a symbol for these, when he receives the 
kingdom (vs. 13). But we must reckon with the possibility, that the 
figure does not symbolize merely, but represents the saints, in which 
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case the conclusion would not follow, that in vs.. 13 there is nothing 
more than a symbol. Hertlein lays great stress on the coordination 
of the figure like a son of man and the figures of the beasts. If the 
latter are purely symbolical, the former can be nothing more. But 
the two cases are not alike. In the case of the world-powers, there is 
a succession of rulers in each kingdom, therefore no single king could 
represent each, a symbol here necessarily had to be chosen, and it could 
be nothing more than a symbol. On the other hand, if we suppose 
that the Messianic conception was in the author’s mind associated with 
the kingdom of God, the possibility may have suggested itself to him, to 
use the Messiah as the symbol for this kingdom, a very natural thought 
under the circumstances, since the Messiah is so closely indentified with 
the kingdom. In that case the symbolic figure would at the same time 
be a portrait. And there are several elements in the description in vii. 
13 which seem to favor the personal, Messianic exegesis. These have 
been best stated by Grill in his Untersuchungen iiber die Entstehung 
des Vierten Evangeliums, pp. 80 ff. We think Grill is right in saying 
that the text ascribes to the figure descent from heaven. To be sure, 
the judgment-scene is not in heaven but on earth. For this very rea- 
son, however, the coming with the clouds must be a movement from 
heaven to earth, for that the clouds should be, as Hertlein suggests, 
simply a vehicle to bring the figure near from the distance, is not 
plausible. The characterization of the clouds as “clouds of heaven” 
points to the other view, and the force of this is not taken away by com- 
paring this phrase to “the birds of heaven”, for in the latter the birds 
occur as mere birds, whereas in “the clouds of heaven’’, the clouds 
figure as a divine vehicle, and thus being associated with heaven certain- 
ly suggest a movement from there downwards. Wherever the concep- 
tions of the clouds and of coming appear together, the clouds are the 
clouds of theophany. This feature, however, does not suit the people of 
Israel, which is not of heavenly origin. To the other arguments adduc- 
ed by Grill we attach less importance, and in regard to some we even 
think that Hertlein has effectually disposed of them. He certainly 
makes it very clear that the comparative 3 “as” a man, does not ex- 
press that the figure had merely the semblance of a man, but was in 
reality something superhuman. The 2 occurs also with the first three 
beasts, and here as there it simply serves to express what resemblance 
in the vision the appearing shapes assumed to the preception of the seer. 
But after carefully weighing the author’s discussion as a whole we see 
no reason to change our opinion, that in Dan. vii. 3 the figure which 
appears “as a son of man” is the figure of the Messiah, and that his 
preéxistence is implied in the descent from heaven. Nor can the rank 
of this figure be identified with that of the angels occurring elsewhere in 
Daniel, as Hilgenfeld, and Nathaniel Schmidt and also Grill himself 
propose. Against Schmidt, who would identify the Son-of-Man-figure 
with Michael, the patron angel of Israel, Hertlein, properly observes, 
that in that case the world-powers likewise would have been represent- 
ed in the vision by their patron-spirits (p. 77). 
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Least of all can we join the author in the critical assumptions that 
follow in the wake of his theory. We do not repose particular faith 
in the generally accepted views as regards the dating of the various 
apocalyptic writings. That much uncertainty still prevails we are 
quite willing to grant the author. The Similitudes in the Book of Enoch 
may be post-Christian, as a matter of chronology. But when this 
conclusion is based on their alleged Christian character, we find the 
argument unconvincing. In general this part of the discussion seems 
to us to be unfairly dominated by the one enquiry, whether there is any- 
thing in the documents considered, that absolutely compels a date 
before 70 A. D. Hertlein does not ask about what date it would seem 
most plausible, taking all things into consideration, to put a document, 
but simply asks: is the date after 70 A. D. absolutely impossible. This 
is an unfair procedure. Even so it does not yield the desired result, for 
1 Mace. ii. 59 presupposes Deutero-Daniel. Hertlein acknowledges this, 
but falls back upon the mere possibility, that the original Hebrew text 
of this pasage, which we no longer possess, may have differed from the 
present Greek text, and that, if we knew the former, perhaps the dif- 
faculty would disappear. This is a remote contingency, and it will hardly 
induce those who differ from the author to make no use of the 
passage until the Hebrew original shall have been discovered. And in 
case it should be discovered, and the text prove to be identical with the 
Greek translation, this alone would be sufficient to overthrow the whole 
Deutero-Daniel, for the date of 1 Macc. is fixed. As an argument 
from a contingency, this is just as good as the other. 

The author, however, also applies this negative method of critical 
reasoning to the Gospels. There is nothing that compels to put their 
date so early that the Deutero-Daniel of 70 A. D. cannot have in- 
fluenced them. Everybody is, of course, entitled to his own view con- 
cerning the earlier or later origin of the Synoptics. But the present 
trend in Synoptical criticism is certainly in the opposite direction from 
that pursued by the author. He hearkens back to Bruno Bauer and 
Volkmar. His hypothesis requires him to go considerable beyond the 
year 70, for time must be left for the development, which made out of 
the descriptive phrase of Dan. vii. 13 a formal title and then again, after 
it had become a formal title in the Similitudes of Enoch, introduced 
it into the Gospel-tradition. Of subsequent interpolation into the 
Gospel-text we cannot think in the present case, because the use of 
Son-of-Man, even in Mark, is too pervasive for that. 

Finally, what does Hertlein offer us by way of explaining the strange 
use to which this pseudo-title was put in the discourses of Jesus? He 
professes to have reduced the Son-of-Man problem to purely literary 
terms and lays great stress upon the advantage of this. As a 
matter of fact he does not abstain from using the literary result in the 
interest of a historical construction. If the title cannot teach us any- 
thing concerning the history of Jesus, it does lift the veil from an 
episode in the history of the production of the Gospel-picture of Jesus. 
Hertlein falls back upon the hypothesis of Wrede. He thinks that the 
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use of the title ascribed to Jesus, reflects the consciousness of the 
cryptic character of the Messiahship of Jesus. With Mark (no longer 
consistently with Matthew and Luke) Jesus calls himself Son-of-Man 
to conceal his Messianic character. The Pauline idea according to 
which Jesus was not recognizable as the Christ before his crucifixion 
and resurrection finds a clumsy expression in this. And yet he was 
the Messiah and must have revealed himself as such. Hence the com- 
promise is revelation in secret. And for this compromise the name 
Son-of-Man presented the appropriate formula, for it discloses the 
superhuman power and glory of Jesus only to those who know the 
Messianic exegesis of Dan. vii. 13. All this has, of course, nothing 
to do with the self-consciousness of the historical Jesus: it is the pre- 
cipitate of a Christological process in the mind of the early church. 
Hertlein applies to the Son-of-Man passages the same principle which 
Wellhausen applies to the section in the Synoptics which he calls “the 
nest” of the Gospel, i. e., the seat of the specifically Christian delinea- 
tion of the Messiahship of Jesus. In view of the cryptic meaning 
of the name, he does not think Dalman’s one-time surmise implausible 
that Son-of-Man may have passed as a denomination ex opposito, viz. 
for Son-of-God, just as in Rabbinical writings a “sharp-sighted man’ 
is called “blind” and the Old Testament for “to blaspheme God” 
stands “to bless God”. It goes without saying that all this has for its 
background a thoroughly sceptical attitude towards the Gospel-history. 
The greater part of the self-attestation of Jesus is on this hypothesis 
wiped out, for, as Hertlein truly observes, the sayings of Jesus in 
which he calls himself Son-of-Man are such that, especially in Mark, 
form and content cannot be separated. But the author does not worry 
over this. Only theologians will be distressed by the change of at- 
titude in the scientific mind towards the character of the Synoptical 
Gospels. One should free himself from the “triibseliger Realismus 
which finds in the legends of sacred history nothing but transcripts of 
a “sproéde dingliche und geschichtliche Wirklichkeit’”’, whilse they are 
in reality organic embodiments of religious sentiment and creative 
production. 

In the title this solution of the Son-of-Man problem is called the 
last stage. We presume this is meant not merely chronologically, but 
in the absolute sense, of the final stage, in which the problem has come 
to rest. We do not believe that this belief of the author will be veri- 
fied. But if it were, we would surely be warranted in affirming that the 
last stage of the problem is worse than the first. 

Princeton. GEERHARDUS Vos. 


Dit HANDAUFLEGUNG IM URCHRISTENTUM NACH VERWENDUNG, HeEr- 
KUNFT UND BEDEUTUNG IN RELIGIONSGECHICHTLICHEM ZUSAMMEN- 
HANG UnTERSUCHT. Von Lic. JOHANNES BEHM, Repetent der The- 
ologie an der Universitat Erlangen. Leipzig: A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. t1o11. Pp. 207. Mk. 4.50. 


An interesting and instructive monograph on an interesting subject. 
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The title names the three sections into which the author divides the 
discussion: the usage, the origin and the import of the laying on of 
hands. The “religionsgeschichtliche’”’ aspect of the matter, while not 
made particularly prominent, still occupies more space than is justi- 
fied by the meagre results of its consideration, for it yields little else 
than this, that for the laying on of hands in healing and benediction 
general analogies can be quoted from the extra-biblical sphere, which 
are, however, no more than analogies, since the act is so naturally 
suited to the purpose as to rule out the question of historical derivation 
from one quarter to another. As to the usage in ordination and in 
connection with baptism, here even general analogies, aside from the 
Old Testament, are lacking. The act in healing differs from the act 
elsewhere in that it is not applied regularly or even prevailingly to the 
head, but to other parts of the body, and thus bears a less ritual char- 
acter and falls rather under the general rubric of bodily contact. From 
the Gospel-data the author draws the conclusion that the supernatural 
healing-power of Jesus was transmitted from him to men not exclu- 
sively through intent or volition or word, but that it also streamed out, 
as it were, through his body, so that the hands became the natural in- 
struments for communicating it (Mt. vi. 2). This, to be sure, is the im- 
plication wherever the usage occurs in paganism, as well as in the 
Gospels, but the author carefully shields Jesus from the charge of 
magic by emphasizing that in his case the conscious, mental exercise 
of power was always present, whilst elsewhere the effect is frequently 
conceived to be ex opere operato. In order to establish this distinction 
the more surely he is willing even to deny the historicity of the repre- 
sentation in Mark and Luke according to which, in the case of the 
woman with the issue of blood, the proceeding of the power from 
Jesus by mere physical contact first made him aware of what was 
taking place. But only Jesus is thus shielded; Mark and Luke had no 
different conceptions of such things than were vulgarly current in the 
Hellenistic-Roman world. In another direction the author convincing- 
ly shows how little basis there is for the modern idea, that Jesus per- 
formed his cures through magnetism and suggestion. Even “the 
physical elements in his miraculous power sprang from the myster- 
ious depths of his personality” (p. 157). On the other hand, this 
personal aspect of the matter does not seem to exclude to us, that the 
healing power of the miracles was consciously associated in the mind 
of Jesus with the Spirit. Whilst in regard to ordination, the author 
makes the nexus between the rite and the Spirit of the closest, he seems 
to avoid affirming this in the case of the use of the hand for healing, 
and here speaks only of “Kraft” generally (p. 156), or contents 
himself with saying that the thought of the Spirit stood in the back- 
ground and only slightly begins to color the meaning of the act (p. 
160). Is this reserve warranted in view of such statements as Mk. xi. 
5, xii. 28; Lk. iv. 18 ff.? 

In regard to the rite of ordination, the Old Testament and Judaism 
permit a sufficient explanation of the Christian custom. To be sure, 
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the Jewish tradition about the Semikha as perpetuated from the age 
of Moses down to the New Testament times and later, through the 
continuity of the Synedrium, lacks all historic support. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that in the second century after Christ the scribal 
judges in Palestine were ordained by laying on of hands, which must, 
of course, rest on much older usage. It is interesting to learn that 
Judaism, even after this, abandoned the rite, like some other things, 
probably in resentment against the Christian usurpation of it. 

Less satisfactory to our mind is the discussion of the laying on of 
hands in connection with baptism. Behm here presents a hypothesis 
of his own in order to explain that, on the one hand, the rite of baptism 
itself appears in the New Testament as symbolic of the bestowal of 
the Spirit, whilst, on the other hand, the laying on of hands as a separ- 
ate act, added to baptism, is given the same significance. He suggests 
that originally the two rites were separated, that baptism was a wash- 
ing from sin pure and simple, and contained no symbolic reference to 
the positive grace of the impartation of the Spirit. The laying on of 
hands added to this the positive side, the gift of the Spirit. Because, 
however, the two acts were regularly performed in such close prox- 
imity, and because the bestowal of the Spirit was figuratively also 
spoken of as a “baptism”, the two became fused or confounded, and 
baptism was now supposed to carry within itself the symbolism of the 
bestowal of the Spirit. To this hypothesis we have serious objections. 
It leads the author to cast doubt on the verbal accuracy of the tradi- 
tion when it attributes to both John the Baptist and Jesus the compara- 
tive statement, that the former baptized with water, the latter with the 
Spirit. While in this saying, of course not two rites are contrasted, 
but the Johannine rite is set over against its Christian fulfilment, the 
outpouring of the Spirit by Jesus, yet it will be observed, that the latter 
is described in terms of baptism, and this is hardly a mere figure alto- 
gether independent of the symbolism of the rite. It is further unwar- 
ranted to deny that the bestowal of the Holy Spirit occurs directly con- 
nected with baptism, without the intermediate link of the laying on 
of hands. Thus Acts ii. 30 certainly is most naturally understood. Of 
course, Acts x. 47 proves nothing either way, because here baptism 
appears only as justified by the possession of the Spirit, not necessarily 
as significant of it. The connection of the Pneuma with baptism in Paul 
counts heavily against the hypothesis, for it is difficult to believe that as 
early as this a fusion of the two rites and the attribution to the one 
of what belonged to the other could have taken place to such an extent 
that Paul nowhere even so much as mentions any longer the laying on 
of hands as an integral part of the ritual of introduction into the church, 
and finds in the bestowal of the Spirit the “true essence” of baptism. 
Nor do we see how it can be reconciled with this that in Titus iii. 5 
(rendered by Behm: “through a bath of regeneration, and through a 
renewal from the Holy Spirit”) the two factors can again appear 
separated, for the author acknowledges the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles. In view of this would it not be better to say, that from the 
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beginning in the Apostolic church the gift of the Spirit was directly 
associated with baptism and stood in no necessary ritual connection 
with the laying on of hands? Obviously both Acts viii. 17 and xix. 6 are 
exceptional cases; in both the implication is rather that normally bap- 
tism and the Holy Spirit go together, but that, where the latter for 
some reason or other has not come with the former, the laying on of 
hands can supply the deficiency. 

The author’s method is, on the whole, sound and cautious, but oc- 
casionally he indulges in taking critical liberties with the text. One 
instance of this is his treatment of the account in Acts viii. 14 ff. Here 
the strange phenomenon, just alluded to,- presents itself, that the 
Samaritans converted and baptized by Philip have to wait for the 
arrival of the Apostles Peter and John before they can receive the 
Holy Spirit. In order to avoid the apparent implication, that only tie 
Apostles were qualified by laying on of hands to impart the Spirit, 
Behm assumes that here two independent accounts have been patched 
together by Luke, one which spoke of the ministry of Philip and men- 
tioned only the baptism of the Samaritan converts, without meaning 
to exclude the subsequent laying on of hands for communication of the 
Spirit, and another account which spoke of a later missionary visit 
of Peter and John to the same place and emphasized the pneumatic 
phenomena, without implying that the persons affected thereby had not 
been baptized immediately beforehand and received the imposition of 
hands. Luke, by erroneously combining the two pieces, created the 
present impossible situation. But we are unable to see that the situa- 
tion is impossible. Von Hofmann’s view, partially accepted by the 
author himself (p. 30), seems to offer a plausible explanation of the 
fact that two things usually connected here fall apart. Where the 
Gospel for the first time was carried beyond the sphere of Judaism it 
may well have appeared necessary to make the full coordination of 
these non-Jewish converts with the Jewish Christians dependent on 
Apostolic sanction. The endowment with the Spirit was the concrete 
form in which such full codrdination naturally expressed itself. Von 
Hofmann would bring this into connection with the Spirit as an 
equipment for the work of extending the Gospel. According to him, 
the question was specifically whether the converted Samaritans could 
share in this task, and in order not to prejudge this the Spirit was with- 
held at first. But, apart from the peculiar turn thus given to the 
explanation, its general principle sufficiently commends itself to 
render Behm’s partition of the text unnecessary. 

It also seems to us questionable exegesis when in 1 Tim. iv. 14 the 
verb ἐδόθη and in 2 Tim. i. 6 the words “ which is in thee through the 
laying on of my hands” are weakened so as to yield the thought that 
the χάρισμα of T imothy was previously in him as a natural endowment, 
and that the laying on of hands only brought it to clear consciousness, 
a theory which Behm seems inclined to apply to the Apostle’s concep- 
tion of the χαρίσματα generally (pp. 45 ff). These are, however, minor 
matters, dissent in regard to which can in no wise detract from our 
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appreciation of the author’s admirable treatment of his theme as a 
whole. 
Princeton. GEERHARDUS Vos. 


Curist AND His Critics. Studies in the Person and Problems of Jesus. 
By the Rev. F. R. Montcomery Hitcucock, M.A., B.D., formerly 
Scholar and University Student of Trinity College and Donellan 
Lecturer in Dublin University, Author of “The Mystery of the 
Cross”, ““ Suggestions for Bible Study”, “ Present Controversy on 
Prayer”. Introduction by the Very Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., Dean 
of St. Patrick’s. New York, Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Com- 


pany. τότὸῦ Pp. xi, 180. 


The title of Mr. Hitchcock’s book is misleading; for the book is 
concerned almost exclusively with “Christ” and only incidentally with 
“His Critics”. Indeed Mr. Hitchcock apparently has little regard for 
historical criticism. That is hardly surprising in a writer who exalts 
the argument from Christian experience at the expense of other kinds 
of evidence: “We do not believe that the Christ of history was ‘the 
Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth’, because we be- 
lieve in the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels; but we believe 
that the Gospels are true records, because we have first believed in the 
Real Presence of Christ” (p. 167). In such a writer, no very intimate 
acquaintance with recent criticism is to be expected. The reader neea 
not be surprised, therefore, when he is told that no one outside the 
Rationalistic Press Association has denied that Jesus existed (pp. 26f., 
159), or when a simple appeal to the Fourth Gospel is apparently offered 
as an adequate refutation of Harnack (p. 66). Fortunately, the author 
is not really so independent of documentary evidence as some of his 
remarks might seem to indicate. But he has not defined the relation 
between historical and experiential evidence. What is the meaning 
of the following passage (p. 35): “ Christianity is an historical religion. 
It is older than the New Testament, and its virtues are independent of 
the fate that may befall that Testament; they are part and parcel of our 
Christian consciousness”? The author’s discussion of the supernatural 
is unsatisfactory. On p. 149 he says: ‘“ The miracles of Christ... 
are not... interruptions of the course of nature, but revelations of a 
new order of things hitherto undreamt of in our philosophy.” Does 
“nature”, then, include that “new order of things”? However, de- 
spite faults in the theoretical discussion, the author clearly holds a high 
view of the trustworthiness of the New Testament, and a thoroughly 
supernaturalistic view of the origin of Christianity. The omission of all 
discussion of the Cross is hardly to be justified, even by the reference 
of Dean Bernard, in the Introduction, to the author’s work on “ The 
Mystery of the Cross”. Nevertheless, the book proceeds evidently 
from a genuine religious experience, to which the author has given 
fervent expression. Mr. Hitchcock has performed a service in demon- 
strating once more that real Christian experience is possible only if 
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Jesus be regarded as a supernatural person. Christian experience is 
one tremendous argument—though by no means the only argument—for 
the historicity of the New Testament. 

Princeton. J. GRESHAM MACHEN, 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


DE PERSOON VAN DEN MIDDELAAR IN DE NIEUWERE DUITSCHE DOGMATIEK. 
Rede bij de overdracht van het Rectoraat aan de Theologische 
School te Kampen, op. 6 December 1910 gehouden door Dr. 
A. G. Honic. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1910. 4to, pp. 76. 

In taking as the subject of his Rectoral Address, “the Person of the 
Mediator in recent German theology”, Dr. Honig interprets his terms 
somewhat broadly. By “recent German theology ” he means the theo- 
logical thought of Germany throughout the whole of the nineteenth 
century. And for the purpose of making the Christological positions 
of the several thinkers whose opinions he passes under review plain, he 
finds it necessary to place them in their general theological atmospheres. 
A great deal of ground is therefore covered in the Address; but Dr. 
Honig has the skill to keep the main thread of the discourse clear and 
to present not only in an informing but in an interesting way, a very 
good survey of the progress of German thought through the century 
on the central doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

Washing in the background of the old Rationalism in a few words, 
he begins with Schleiermacher, as the figure which dominated the whole 
century, and commanded such encomiums as Herrmann’s: “ Schleier- 
macher ranks rightly as the greatest theologian who has been granted to 
the Evangelical church since the Reformation.” After Schleiermacher, 
he takes up the successive schools of thought in the following order. 
First, the Scleiermacherites: Twesten, C. J. Nitzsch, de Wette, Hase, 
Lange, Rothe, Dorner, Martensen, Schweitzer, Julius Muller, Schenkel. 
Next the Hegelians; Daub, Marheinike, Strauss, Hinrichs, Gabler, 
Rosenkranz, Feuerbach, with such men also as Vatke, Biedermann. 
Weisse, Pfleiderer, Lipsius. Then, the Neo-Kantians or Ritschlites: 
Ritschl himself and his followers in three groups, represented respec- 
tively by Harnack, Herrmann, and J. Kaftan, with the last of whom 
he ranks also Haring, Reischle, Lobstein, Schultz, and also Wendt, 
who forms the transition to the next tendency. This is the History-of- 
Religion School, the founder of which is Pfleiderer and the only dog- 
matician as yet prominent Troeltsch, although Wrede, Heitmiiller. 
Bousset, Gunkel, Wernle, Weinel, Jiilicher and A. Meyer are also 
adduced and their Christological views expounded. The latest phase 
“of the process of development, through which the unbelieving theology 
has run” having now been reached, Dr. Honig returns to take up the 
Christological thought of the more positive thinkers, upon whom had 
blown “the blessed breath of the Revival”. Here he adduces first 
of all Tholuck and Beck, followed by Kliefoth, Phillippi, and Vilmar; 
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and then Thomasius, the founder of “the Erlangen Theology”, with 
his unfortunate doctrine of Kenosis, followed by Lange, Martensen, 
Kahnis, Liebner, Hofmann, Sartorius, Gess, Frank, Luthardt; and 
lastly Zéckler and Ottinger, on the one side, and such writers as 
Lemme, Ihmels, Paul Ewald, Kahler, R. Seeberg on the other. 

Of course these groups melt into one another, more or less, at the 
edges, and there is some crossing: when vital phenomena are classified, 
such is always the case. But they supply a very good schematization 
for the presentation of the material, and Dr. Honig is clear and sym- 
pathetic in his expositions. His own standpoint is that of the Reformed 
Theology and he shows a keen appreciation of the central facts from 
that point of view. He rightly estimates, for example, the revolt from 
the doctrine of the Two Natures and the real meaning of the theory of 
Kenosis; and he knows how to rank such dealing with the terms “God”. 
“ Godhead”, with reference to Christ as, say, Ritschl and Julius Kaf- 
tan indulge in. “ Ritschl”, he remarks (p. 38), “does not mean by 
the predicate ‘God’ what the Christian church means,—that Christ is, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, true and eternal God. Christ was, 
no doubt, the object of the eternal counsel of God, but the church doc- 
trine of preexistence is untenable. The predicate ‘God’ is a value- 
judgment of the community’s. The community expresses by it, what 
they are beholden to Christ for. And they must do this, because, in 
fulfilling His vocation, Christ ‘has manifested the same moral activi- 
ties which, as the fundamental attributes of God, draw to themselves all 
human trust.’ Thus anyone has the value of ‘God’.” Again (p. 44): 
“The manner in which, now, Kaftan sets forth this life-picture and 
speaks of the person of the Mediator is ambiguous. It is clear that he 
sees in Jesus merely a man, and yet he continually makes use of ex- 
pressions from which the superficial reader might infer that he con- 
fesses the Godhead of Christ. He even writes in 1903: ‘ Either we have 
no Christology at all, or else Christology is with us too, what it can only 
be,—the doctrine of the Godhead of Christ.’ We must see in Christ 
a man in whom salvation is realized by God for us. Now that salva- 
tion (apart from the forgiveness of sins, which does not directly belong 
to it) consists in participation in the kingdom of God and in dominion 
over the world. Christ is thus the royal founder of this kingdom of 
God and He in whom this dominion over the world is accomplished in 
a perfect way ... That He has ‘carried out’ this end in the form of a 
special ethical vocation in the world, characterizes Him as the perfected 
man. But in the contents of this vocation, which is just the realizing of 
the ‘self-purpose’ of God, He is recognized as God, that is, as the per- 
fect revelation of God. In His love the love of God to sinners is re- 
vealed as grace and faithfulness: .. .” He knows also what meaning 
to attach to forms of expression which have been coined for the express 
purpose of avoiding the distinct confession of 'Christ’s deity, such 
as, for example, Lemme’s and Ihmels’ phrase (which is unhappily 
adopted by Dr. James Denney in his Jesus and the Gospels) which con- 
fesses of Christ only that He is “on the side of God”; or that decep- 
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tive phrase employed by Lobstein (with which Dr, William Adams 
Brown serves himself) which for the formula of the “ Godhead of 
Christ” substitutes “God in Christ”. “I have just spoken”, writes 
Dr. Honig (p. 73), “of a compromise between the wisdom of the 
world and the folly of the cross. Such a compromise men have 
thought they have formed, when they have deserted the God-being 
(God-zijn) of Christ and substituted for it the Being-of-God-in-Christ 
(het zijn Gods in Christus), the standing-of-Christ-in-the-closest-rela- 
tion-with-God (het in-de-inningste-relatie-met-God-staan van Chris- 
tus). Does not here too, however, the outcome show that it is unbelief 
which speaks after this fashion?” 

Over against all the destructive and weakening notions that have 
been proposed by the German speculators for the past century, Dr. 
Honig firmly and convincingly presses the church doctrine of the Two 
Natures. No doubt it is a mystery; yes, says he, “a great mystery, a 
mystery which very far transcends our finite understanding”. But 
it has the advantage of being true. And in this connection he 
gives us the only piece of direct theologizing in his Address. We 
quote it in full (pp. 74-75) :—‘‘ Now the stone of stumbling here is 
ever again ‘the impersonality of Jesus’ human nature.’ The grievance is 
always repeated: the Christological dogma no doubt teaches that the 
Logos assumed a complete human nature, but this is really not the 
fact. If the humanity of Christ was perfect, it should have possessed 
also personality. It is the intention that no other alternative should be 
left us but this,—either an incomplete human nature, or a complete 
human nature, but then also a human person. And if you take the 
latter, then you come to the absurdity, that two persons are joined 
together. But the fault of this reasoning lurks in this,—that the 
nature of personality as such is sought in self-consciousness and in 
free self-determination, as the principle that forms the person; or 
rather that personality is conceived as a product of the process of 
self-consciousness and self-determination. This view can not be right. 
An hypostasis or person is a substance which exists as a whole and for 
itself. An hypostasis is nothing else but the Aristotelian πρώτη οὐσία, 
the prima substantia, the in and for itself existing individual substance. 
A nature—divine or human—cannot be actual in its abstract general- 
ity, but only in a determinate hypostasis. But the nature can readily 
belong to a plurality of hypostases. And just so a plurality of natures 
can belong to one hypostasis. In the case of the church dogma 
this must be kept in view. There can be a complete human nature, 
without its existing in a human person, provided that it exists in 
another higher person, that is, here, in the Logos. No doubt if the hu- 
man nature had been without any personality, the objection would be 
just. But when we speak of the anhypostasia of the human nature 
of Christ, we mean by it only that this nature does not exist in a human 
person. And we recognize at the same time its enhypostasation in the 
Logos. It was thus then the person of the Son which thought and 
acted in the human nature and had the disposition of all its gifts and 
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powers. I do not suppose, of course, that by this the union of the two 
natures in the unity of the person is made conceivable for our finite 
understanding. No, it remains a mystery. But no absurdity. And by 
what I have said the charge of absurdity only is met. The human 
nature was perfect, just because it existed in the person of the Son.” 

A passage like this reveals to us the clearness and firmness of Dr. 
Honig’s thought and explains to us the gentle acuteness and combined 
sympathy and integrity of his method as he expounds the somewhat 
variegated body of Christological speculation which comes under his 
survey, in this sketch of the history of the doctrine of the person of 
Christ in nineteenth century Germany. We have found him thoroughly 
fair to the authors whose views he was presenting and at the same 
time faithful in his own point of view to the Christian verity. The 
reading of the Address has been as pleasant as it has been profitable. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
KERKELIJKE DEPUTATEN. Hun werkkring en bevoegdheid inzonderheid 

als deze gekend worden uit de handelingen der Zuid- Hollandsche 

Snyoden en Deputaten. Door H. C. Rutgers. Stoomdruk. J. H. 

Kok. Kampen. Prijs f. 2. 

Dr. H. C. Rutgers deserves praise from all who are interested in 
the historical development of Kerkelijke Deputaten “in the Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands”. But what are Kerkelijke Deputaten? 
Ecclesiastical Deputies find no equivalent in our Church polity. They 
are, what we call Committees, Commissions and Boards; and if I 
am not mistaken, Stated Clerks, Keepers of Archives, etc., are also in- 
cluded under the general term “ Kerkelijke Deputaten”. In the Re- 
formed Church in America the last vestige of the ancient regime of the 
Deputies in the old sense was swept away, when the deputati Synodi, 
whose office it was to attend the examinations of candidates for the 
ministry in Classis, received their final discharge. It is strange, that 
these deputies formed perennial institutions, and that laymen who held 
no office in the common acceptation of the term, were also eligible to 
membership. The only safety valve in these powerful combinations 
consisted in the regulation, that some of the members—in different 
provinces the ratio was different—had to resign their office at the end 
of a year, and were ineligible for a certain period. We cannot see that 
these conditions were in harmony with the principles of Presbyterian 
church government. The character of the Reformed Church of the 
Netherlands as a state Church accounts for these anomalies, as we 
must call them. The Church was debarred from appointing deputies of 
the General Synod, for the States General did not look in favor upon 
the unity of the Church and prevented the meetings of the General 
Synod. 

Dr. Rutgers treats his well defined subject exhaustively. After a 
brief introduction, wherein he defines his task, and describes his sources 
and the bibliography, he divides his subject into two parts. He gives 
us in four chapters a minute description of everything connected with 
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his subject, and in the last chapter he gives us in a brief sketch the 
present condition of the Reformed Churches, which are free from State 
control. 

He writes as an historian and refrains from pointing out the way 
to a development more in harmony with the simple character of Pres- 
byterian Church polity. If sound progress leads from complex to sim- 
ple conditions then certainly there is room for improvement in the polity 
of the Reformed Churches of the Netherlands. But perhaps the 
same may be said of our Church polity. Instead of becoming more sim- 
ple, our polity is becoming more complex. Soon, it seems to me, we 
have to establish chairs in our seminaries for canonical law. 

Holland, Mich. NicHotas M. STEFFENS. 


De ORGANISTATIE VAN DE CHRISTELIJKE KERK IN DEN APOSTOLISCHEN 
Tryp Door Dr. P. A. E. Stttevis SmitH. Rotterdam: T. De Vries 
Dzn. IgI0. 

This book contains a study of a phase of the life of the Christian 
Church in the Apostolic Age. It describes the organization of the 
church in that age. The author’s painstaking research deserves praise. 
Of course the New Testament is about the only source from which he 
draws his information concerning the actual conditions in the Apostolic 
Age, but the views concerning the facts are legion. Dr. Smith defends 
his own position, viz: The divine origin of the organization of the 
Christian church in the Apostolic Age against all the best known: op- 
ponents to his view. This question of the divine origin not only of the 
church as the body of Christ, but also of its organization is for him as 
a minister of the Reformed Church in the Netherlands of practical 
importance, for it is one of the essential characteristics of that church, 
to apply the Scripture principle also to questions of church polity. Of 
course the leaders in that church do not find in the New Testament a 
codex of church law, but the principles of the Presbyterian form of 
Church government are there, they maintain. Dr. Smith is a true blue 
Presbyterian. He tells us, that we have to guard against two errors, 
viz., Ist, “against the doctrine of Rome, which traces back to the New 
Testament the whole hierarchical system of the papal church; 2nd, 
against the so-called Verfassungslosigkeit (unorganized condition) of 
the church in the New Testament. The church is not a society of men, 
who have in common an idea concerning Jesus. Even in the beginning 
this cannot be said of the disciples of Christ; we protest in the name of 
history against the spiritualistic view, as if the first Christian lived in 
dissolute pneumatic-anarchical arbitrations.” 

This is true. But we are in duty bound to add a third error, viz., 
the dogmatizing of a certain form of church polity. In the time of the 
reformation the leaders of the Reformed Churches kept themselves 
far from this extreme view. Church polity ought never to become a 
dogma, excluding all human development. We must not Romanize, 
but we also have to keep ourselves aloof from Sohm and his followers. 

We recommend Dr. Smith’s dissertation to all, who are interested 
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in questions pertaining to. the Apostolic Age. The subject is well pre- 
sented by the author, and even if we do not assent to every position 
taken, we cannot but admire the firmness of conviction and the loyalty 
to Reformed principles, which characterize the book from start to finish. 
Holland, Mich. Nicuoras M. STEFFENS. 


Jesus CHRISTUS, WAHRER GOTTES UND MariENSOHN. Ein Zeugnis fiir 
das Apostolikum wider die moderne Irrlehre. Von TH. BEYER, 
Professor am Konigl. Firstin Hedwig-Gymnasium zu Neustettin. 
Dritte Auflage. Braunschweig und Leipzig. Verlag von Hellmuth 
Wollermann. 1904. 8vo, pp. 58. 

This is an attempt to refute the Ritschlian theory, advocated by 
Professor Adolf Harnack, that the doctrine of the Divine incarnation 
and virgin birth of our Lord was an innovation and invention intro- 
duced in the second century and not at all taught by any of the New 
Testament writers. It is only one of the numerous orthodox booklets 
to be found floating about in Germany; and while such treatises may 
not evince a wide-spread evangelical reaction, they at least show that 
conservative thought in Germany has not quite gone to the wall. 

The argument is biblical and historical; the former drawn from 
Christ’s self-testimony, the witness of demons, of the apostles, notably 
John, Peter and Paul, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. The historical 
evidence is taken from the martyrs and Fathers,—Ignatius, Justin 
Martyr, Polycarp, Speratus, Irenzus; the Arian controversy, Anselm, 
Bernard of Clairveaux, the Christian hymns, and Luther. The author 
does not disguise his attitude to the methods of the destructive higher 
criticism. With the anti-supernaturalism of modern theology he is 
forever done (p. 17). No thinking man will accept as infallible a self- 
contradictory Bible; but Professor Beyer contends that our Bible has 
never been shown to be inconsistent with itself (pp. 11-12, 57). Where 
difficulties exist we ought to investigate them, but we must not con- 
demn the book because we cannot solve all the difficulties in it (pp. 
21, 27). He complains that the Ritschlian does not honor the word 
of God but rather his own subjective conscience (p. 56), and plays fast 
and loose with Scripture by manipulating the text in the interest of 
his preconceived system (p. 14). 

On the whole the author’s reasoning is good. Whoever asserts that 
the Divine incarnation of Christ was an invention of the second 
century must adduce historical proof thereof. As a matter of fact, 
such a thing could not be invented at all; it can come only by revela- 
tion (p. 12). The position involves (1) the invention of a lie, and (2) 
its introduction into Scripture (p. 15). Moreover, the Ritschlian the- 
ology itself is strangely self-contradictory. It rejects the Christ as 
God become man, and yet lifts this same Jesus, a naturally-born man, 
to a Divine preéminence equal to God and prays to Him! (p. 56). 

One argument seems to be pressed beyond exegetical limits, as, for 
example, when Christ’szapovoiain 2 Peter i. 16 is identified with His 
ἐπιφάνεια, which may refer to the first advent (2 Tim. i. 10), or the sec 
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ond coming of Christ (1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 
8-9). The author feels this difficulty and seeks to escape it (pp. 31-32, 
note). The argument from emaivwin Titus ii. 11 and iii. 4 (pp. 34-35) 
is better. 

While the main thought of the author is directed against Professor 
Harnack’s theory, there is naturally involved the usual defence of the 
Deity of Christ. The whole treatment is brief, being a condensed 
polemic. The author writes to the point and in a spirit that is conspicu- 
ously evangelical. His reverence for the final authority of the Bible as 
the only infallible written revelation of God is everywhere evident. 
Such an effort should at least command a hearing, if not some sort of 
conviction on the part of its readers. 

Langhorne, Pa. BENJAMIN F, Parst, Jr. 


FRANKFURTER HisTorRISCHE ForSCHUNGEN Mit UNTERSTUETZUNG DER 
ACADEMIE UND DER HistorISCHEN KoMMISSION. Veransgegeben von 
Pror. Dr. C. Kneutrzer. Heft 3. Die Englische Fluechtlings- 
Gemeinde in Frankfort am Main 1554-1559 von Archivdirector 
Prof. Dr. Rudolf Jung. Frankfurt a. M. Joseph Baer & Co. 1Ig10. 


The Frankfort Historical Researches are very interesting and wel- 
come to all, who work in the field of Church History. Of course the 
able men, who bring to light the hidden treasures, centered in the ar- 
chives of the city, do not confine themselves in their work to docu- 
ments of an ecclesiastical nature, but the part before us is intensely 
interesting to students of Church History. Englishmen and Americans 
of English descent will find in the description of “Die Englische 
Fluechtlingsgemeinde ”, which found a place of refuge in Frankfort 
during the reign of bloody Mary, as presented to the reader by the 
author, a fine piece of “ Detail Malerei”. Although every educated man 
is able to read and to enjoy it, it is written in a scholarly style, based 
on the sources. Sons of Americans of English descent might find 
their ancestors among the members of that church, whose names are 
given, as also a brief biographical notice, when it is possible. All 
who are able to read German ought to procure a copy. 

Holland, Mich. NicHotas M. STEFFENS. 


Cavin Witson Marterr, Forty-Five YEARS A MiIssIONARY IN CHINA. 
A Biography. By Danie, W. Fisuer. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. 1011. I2mo, pp. viii, 342. Price $1.50 net. 

One cannot read this account of Dr. Mateer’s life and work with- 
out coming to the conclusion expressed by Secretary Arthur J. Brown, 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, that he was “one of the great mis- 
sionaries not only of China, but of the world”. As a college class- 
mate and a life-long friend of Dr. Mateer, the author is well quali- 
fied to do justice to his noble theme, and the manner in which he has 
discharged his duty as a biographer has made the cause of missions 
and indeed the whole church his debtor. 
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Like most books of the kind, this volume has many a thrilling deed 
of physical and moral heroism to narrate, while its chief value lies 
in the instructive presentation it gives of the ways and means by which 
the pioneer missionary has striven to solve some of his many hard prob- 
lems. Nor do the introductory chapters that set forth the formative 
influences in the development of Dr. Mateer in the home of his boy- 
hood near Gettysburg, at Jefferson College, and at the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, need to depend for their interest to the readers upon 
any of the later achievements of his career. For quite early in life, 
long before his future work had taken definite shape in his mind, he 
gave striking indications of the intellectual versatility and the unusual 
force of character that were to make his name such a blessed in- 
fluence in China. Speaking of his work as Principal of the Academy at 
Beaver—a position he took just before he entered upon his studies 
for the ministry—one of his pupils, now the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, of 
Philadelphia, bears this testimony: “He was an excellent teacher. 
His personal influence over me was very great. I suppose that when 
the records are all known, it will be seen that no other man did so 
much for the shaping of my life as he did.” A brilliant career as an 
educator or as a minister of the gospel opened before him when he left 
the Seminary, but after some years of earnest and prayerful considera- 
tion of the matter, he was convinced that it was his duty to become a 
foreign missionary. 

He sailed from New York in 1863, accompanied by his wife and the 
Rev. and Mrs. Hunter Corbett. The voyage to China, by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, occupied six months, and such were the dis- 
comforts and perils of the trip that he was constrained, long after- 
wards, to write in his Autobiographical Sketch, “If there had been 
no other way to get back to America, than through such another exper- 
ience, it is doubtful whether I should ever have seen my native land 
again.” 

We must refer the reader to the book itself for the exceedingly 
instructive account of the labors of Dr. Mateer as an evangelist, as the 
head of the Tengchow School (now the Arts College of the Shantung 
Christian University at Wei Hsien), as a scholarly author and a con- 
tributor to popular magazines, as a pastor and administrator of eccles- 
iastical affairs, as a most gifted inventor of all manner of scientific 
apparatus and educational appliances, and as the chairman of the com- 
mittee that made and published the Mandarin Version of the Bible. 

The volume is a worthy record of a most useful life, a valuable bio- 
graphy of “one of the makers of the new China”. 

Princeton. FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Von ver GotrHeir Curistr. Gegen den religidsen Riickschritt in 
Griitzmachers Dreieinigkeitslehre. Ein theologisches Bedenken 
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von D. Kart THIEME, a. o. Professor der Theologie in Leipzig. 
Verlag von Alfred Topelmann (vormals J. Ricker): Giessen, ΙΟ11. 
8vo, pp. 78. 

In the autumn of 1910 R. H. Griitzmacher published four lectures 
under the title, Gegen den religidsen Riickschritt! Der Dreieinige 
Gott. Jerusverehrung oder Christusglaube? The retrogression in 
religion which he wished to oppose is that raw Socinianism, now so 
prevalent in the academic circles of Germany, which will know nothing 
of a Triune God or a Divine Christ. Karl Thieme, as one of those 
struck at, wishes to turn the tables on his assailant, and accuses him 
of himself taking a backward step in the particular doctrine of the 
Trinity which he presents. The exact phrasing of the sub-title which 
Thieme gives his booklet should be observed. He is writing, he says, 
“against the religious retrogradation” not “through”, but “in Griitz- 
macher’s doctrine of the Trinity”. He explains in his preface that 
though he considers Griitzmacher’s doctrine of the Trinity one well 
calculated to cause a religious retrogradation in the community, yet 
he has not wished to express himself, at least in the title of his book, 
after a fashion which would seem to imply that a religious retrogra- 
dation could actually come to the community “by means of this theo- 
logian’s teaching”. He has employed the preposition “in”, therefore, 
in order to indicate only that the retrograde movement is intrinsic in 
the teaching of Griitzmacher. The retrogression which he finds in 
Griitzmacher’s doctrine of the Trinity lies in the emphasis put by 
Griitzmacher on the distinction of the Persons. This Thieme con- 
siders to mar the monotheism of the true Trinitarian construction. He 
is no Trinitarian himself; but he very greatly prefers a Trini- 
tarianism which lays its chief stress on the unity of God and allows only 
such a distinction in the “so-called Persons” as is consistent with this 
unity (which he considers the characteristic of the Augustinian ortho- 
doxy) to such a Trinitarianism as Grtitzmacher has concocted (in 
Thieme’s judgment), which (so he says) so emphasises the distinction 
of the Persons as to destroy all claims the doctrine may put in to be 
monotheistic. 

We have not had the pleasure of reading Griitzmacher’s lectures, 
which are here subjected to criticism. We are therefore not in a posi- 
tion to form an opinion of the justice of the criticism. Some of the 
modes of expression which Thieme cites from them seem inexact and 
not well-considered. It is difficult to speak on so high a mystery as 
the Trinity, however, in language which is incapable of misconstruc- 
tion; and we prefer to pass no judgment upon Griitzmacher’s views,— 
even upon details of expression apparently set before us here in their 
fulness—without having read them at large. It seems plain enough, in- 
deed, that Griitzmacher will command our sympathy in the main 
motive and in the chief elements of his doctrine. We gather that his 
primary concernment is with the true deity of our Lord; and that tak- 
ing his beginning from the distinct personality of Jesus as the Son, 
he construes the Trinity from that starting-point, and therefore lays 
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great stress on the distinctness of the Persons. This appears to us 
right. The Trinity has been revealed to us only in the manifestations 
of the Son and Spirit in the persons of Jesus Christ and the Paraclete 
whom He has sent; and we obtain our only knowledge of the nature 
of the Persons in the Trinity from the manifestations of Personality 
in these Persons. It is the Christological conception of Personality, in 
other words, which must rule in constructing our Trinitarian conception 
of Person; to this extent our Theology must be Christo-centric. 

This, however, is an offence to Thieme. He insists that, on the con- 
trary, we must take our start from the unity of God, conceived in the 
sense of the strictest “ monotheism”, or, to speak more exactly, of the 
most abstract monadism, and allow only such distinctions in the God- 
head as may seem to us to be plainly consistent with the great con- 
fession, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” “ Absolutely 
nothing is admissible in Christianity, which is inadmissible by the 
standard of the Sh’ma (Deut. vi. 4). This fundamental confession of 
Judaism is also the fundamental confession of Christianity, and all 
that jeopardizes it in Christianity can only lead to religious retrograda- 
tion” (p. 35). The principle, so stated, no one will dispute; it is in its 
application that mischief enters in. In his application of this principle, 
Thieme not only refuses to allow personal distinctions in the Godhead 
for himself, but insists that orfhodox Trinitarianism also refuses really 
to allow them, and is therefore in this at least better than Griitzmacher, 
who insists on them. In support of his contention he appeals, of course, 
to Augustine and his famous words (De Trinitate v. 9); “ Yet, when 
the question is asked, Three what? human language wholly succumbs 
to its great poverty of speech; the answer nevertheless is given, ‘ Three 
persons ’,—not that just this may be said, but that something may be 
said (dictum est tamen tres personae, non ut illud diceretur, sed ne 
taceretur).” 

It is not difficult, of course, to find in Augustine much that can be 
pressed into Thieme’s service; nor indeed is it difficult to find much 
of the same kind in many writers much later than Augustine,—for 
Augustine is not the only one who, in treating of the mysteries of the 
Trinity, has found himself compelled to say things about it which did 
not seem to him precisely or completely to express what needed to be 
said, but were yet on the whole the best he knew how to say,—for that 
is the meaning of Augustine’s famous words. Avidly laying hold of all 
such expressions in orthodox writers, Thieme presses their significance 
to—and beyond—the utmost limit, speaking by preference of the “so- 
called persons” of the doctrine, and insisting that it requires that the 
singular verb should be used after collocations of these Persons,— 
thus: “the personal judging Father-God, the personal historical recon- 
ciler-God, and the living Savior-God is a trinity” (p. 75). This sin- 
gular verb is demanded, he insists, because in such collocations “we 
have to do three times with the ever self-same absolute personal God, 
with His concrete One-Personality.” This term “ One-Personality ” 
(Einpersonlichkett) is a favorite one with him in this connection. It 
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is not, however, “orthodox” terminology. The “orthodox” doctrine 
knows nothing of a “one-personality” of God; its fundamental con- 
tention is that God is tri-personal, and there is an immense difference 
between speaking of “the One Personal God”, and of “the One-per- 
sonal God”. All that is personal in God is, according to the “ ortho- 
dox” doctrine, trine: as Tertullian already called it, this is His οἰκονομία, 
the “structure” of His personal being. Other personal beings are 
uni-personal; He is tri-personal: that is His glory. And this is the 
reason why His actions ad intra indeed are divisa, but His actions aa 
extra are indwisa,—servato tamen ordine et discrimine personarum. 
He is one and acts ad extra as one; but acting as one, His trine person- 
ality manifests itself, and in this manifestation the order and distinction 
of the persons are preserved. It is the one God that creates, redeems, 
sanctifies; but the one God, creating, redeeming, sanctifing, acts in His 
trine personality, and so acting preserves the order of the persons and 
the peculiarity of each: all that the one only God does is done of the 
Father, through the Son, by the Holy Spirit. 

We are not so much interested, however, in the construction which 
Thieme, speaking as a historian, puts on the “orthodox” doctrine of 
the Trinity, as we are in the conceptions of God and especially of 
Jesus Christ, to which he gives expression when speaking in his own 
person. These are in the strictest sense Socinian. God, to him, is a 
simple monad; and “monotheism” in this sense is to him the funda- 
mental postulate of all true religion: whatever else is guarded, this 
must be preserved in its purity on pain of falling away from religion 
itself. Correspondingly, Jesus Christ is to him a simple man, although 
He stands out among men as, in more than one respect, unique: to speak 
of Him as “ God” is an abuse of language, and to imagine Him as the 
second person of a triune God, pure mythology. Thieme does not in 
the least doubt that Jesus was acknowledged as God by the primitive 
Christian community and has accordingly been set before us as God in 
the writings which have come down to us from it. But from the 
writings of his followers, he makes his appeal to Jesus Himself. When 
Ecke declares that “the Godhead of Christ is the harvest reaped from 
the study of the Gospels in the nineteenth century”, he is content to 
rejoin: “Is it really the harvest of not only the study of the belief of 
all the Evangelists, but also of the study of the selfconsciousness of 
Jesus?” (p. 39). “Not only”, he declares (p. 50), “the coordination 
of the Son with the Father which is attempted in the Western doctrine 
of the Trinity, but also the primitive Christian idea of the Godhead of 
Christ contradicts the self-consciousness of the historical Jesus which 
is still historically recognizable.” On the basis of his view of the self- 
consciousness of Jesus, therefore, he “responds to the question whether 
Jesus is to be called God, with a distinct no!” (p. 50). When Wernle 
(Einfiihrung in das theol. Studium, 1908, p. 175) declares that Jesus 
“made not the least claim even to sinlessness, to say nothing of deity, 
and would have been, as the old sources picture Him, veritably horri- 
fied at being reverenced as the Father is reverenced”, Thieme com- 
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ments: “ According to my historical conviction, Jesus did lay claim to 
sinlessness, but otherwise I embrace, on the ground of my careful 
study of the humility of Jesus, every word of this declaration, and of 
its continuation: ‘The solity of His God tolerates no under-God and 
no worship of the creature as God; precisely as Son He prays to the 
Father.’ ” 

The reference to Jesus’ prayers in this last clause, gives the key- 
note of Thieme’s construction of Jesus’ self-consciousness. In this act 
Jesus, in his view, best manifests His fundamental nature: 
He is, above all else, “ not God in quality, but Beter—pray-er” (p. 42). 
“Against the least religious retrogradation of his heathen-Christian 
readers”, he writes (p. 41), “the Evangelist Mark (xii. 29, 32) well 
sets forth that Jesus was wholly at one with Judaism in the matter of 
the solity of God. That another, He Himself, should belong as ‘true 
God’ to the ‘Only One’ of the Sh’ma, or by His side, or in Him, lay 
wholly beyond the religious horizon of Jesus Christ. He was totally 
incapable of the thought of Himself as one in kind with the Absolute 
Being. He felt Himself altogether His workmanship, and therefore 
kindred in His nature with the creatures, not with the Creator. For 
this, there is to be urged, as the most decisive consideration, that 
prayer belonged to Jesus’ existence. As one who prays He is deeply 
subordinated to Him who is exalted above prayer, to Whom He prayed. 
He prays to Him as a nature who has been formed by Him for a limit- 
ed dependent existence. As Jesus manifests by His praying His 
essential difference in kind from the divine kind of the Absolute; so 
much else testifies to His feeling of the essential difference and entire 
dependence of His being with reference to God. If it be said that all 
this bears witness only to a human consciousness, with which, never- 
theless, there was a Divine-consciousness somehow combined, we reply 
that this combination, this antinomy, is only artificially transported into 
the consciousness of Jesus, and that nothing requires that its human 
character be understood otherwise than as that He did not wish to be 
God in kind.” 

This denial of any God-consciousness to Jesus is certainly sufficiently 
emphatic. It is clinched by the express words: “Because all God- 
consciousness is lacking to the historical Jesus, Christ’s personality 
_ must be conceived from the point of view of His true humanity” (p. 
41). Nevertheless, Thieme finds it impossible to deny to Him a con- 
sciousness very different from that of other men. We have already 
seen that he feels constrained to admit His sinlessness,—though, of 
course, he warns us (p. 42) not to assume for Jesus a “more than 
human nature on account of His sinlessness”. To this he finds himself 
compelled to add the admission that Jesus enjoyed a unique intimacy of 
communion with God (p. 42): “That He alone feels Himself in the 
highest intimacy (Vertrautheit) with God, and that He alone feels 
Himself in sinless moral likeness of nature with God—these two 
things were embraced in the self-consciousness of Jesus that He was 
the unique ‘Son’ of God.” With the nature of this “Sonship” he 
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wrestles (p. 40), with Mt. xi. 27 before him—with a view to making 
it appear that it is to be taken purely figuratively and refers not to 
anything precisely divine in Jesus but only to a unique constitution, 
so to speak, in Him for “communion in prayer” with God, Even so, 
however, there is posited a special adaptation of the man Jesus for 
this unique intercourse with God, and Thieme is driven here, if we do 
not misunderstand him, to admit that Jesus, in His peculiar, unique 
nature, fitted for His high relation to God, was, if not divine, yet some- 
thing very like a miracle, and therefore certainly removed very far 
from other men. “Although I do not believe in the unity in essense 
of Jesus with the Father in the Trinitarian sense as with ‘the true 
God’, I do believe of His representative-unity with God, that God 
Himself brought it into existence by a sovereign miraculous operation 
in the world (ein weltherrliches Wunderwirken), which I, without 
hesitation, place in significance on a par with the creation of the world. 
The will to produce His representative in the world of man, belongs not 
less to God’s eternal nature than His will to create the world” (p. 
50, italics his). 

Thus Thieme postulates a miraculously produced “ representative- 
unity” of Jesus with God, and this postulation of a “repre- 
sentative-unity "ἡ (Stellvertretereinheit) with God, carries, him very 
far. On the basis of such passages as Mt. x. 40, “He that receiveth 
you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth Him that sent 
me”, he recognizes “the constantly recurring idea” that Jesus claims 
“ representative-unity ἡ with God in such a sense that “the one sent by 
virtue of the authority committed to Him comes in the person of Him 
who sent Him”: but this is not”, he remarks, “a unity of nature with 
God, but only a unity of value (Geltung) over against other persons.” 
“For humanity, Jesus will rank as one with no one less than God, 
stand over against it as God Himself, so that to receive Him ranks as 
Teceiving God” (p. 43). And in this “ representative unity” with God 
He is exclusive. He will not allow by His side any others of the mes- 
sengers of God who have come in the name of God; nor any yet to 
come. “He will be alone the unique intimate of God and by virtue of 
this His sole representative.” So close is the relation in which He 
stands to God in His “representative unity” with Him that He even 
presents Himself as the object of faith. “It is true He did not invite 
faith to Himself as the Absolute and divine Holy Love; but He did 
so in so far as it is only through Him that communion between the 
Absolute who is Holy Love and the right faith of men comes into ex- 
istence.” He is the only channel of right faith: “no one can do without 
believing in Jesus, who wishes rightly to believe in God” (p. 52). So 
even with prayer. “It is only in His representative, Christ, that we 
learn to worship God aright” (p 52). Not that Jesus would have us 
approach God in prayer only through Him, but that the faith in which 
alone we can acceptably approach God in prayer is, as we have seen, 
mediated by faith in Him. This does not exclude Christ, however, 
from a share in the Christian’s worship. ‘“ The right worship of Christ 
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(Christuskult), accordant with the meaning of the historical Jesus, is 
that which is ‘in its sense worship of God in the bearer of His essentiai 
revelation, who has been accredited to us’.” (p. 57). Clothed with the 
Spirit, that is, the power (p. 60), of God on earth, Jesus is now exalted 
to divine functions in heaven (p. 61), and when we address our pray- 
ers to Him, He hears them in the Holy Spirit. “If, for example, by 
God’s will, Christ should hear and answer my petition on earth, that 
would take place ‘in the Spirit of God’ and just so this too would 
occur” (p. 62). “Strict monotheism is protected by the idea that 
the worshipper of Christ has always to thank the will of the one only 
absolute God Himself if there take place a real intercourse between 
him and the man Christ who has for this become specially divinitized 
(durchgottet)” (p. 63). “It does not enter our head to separate wor- 
ship of God and some sort of ‘worship’ of Christ; we speak without 
hesitation of worship of Jesus because it is no one else but the Ab- 
solute Himself who is the worshipped one through Him as His Repre- 
sentative” (p. 65). “ Still we believe in Him and He is to us an object 
of religion, because we cannot do without Him if we wish to come to 
God aright. As the hero of religion, He is not the object, the proper, 
last object of religion. But as the hero, the absolutely ideal hero, of 
religion He became the representative object of religion, of worship, 
which, in its sense, is worship of the last object” (p. 69). 

We have gone into great detail in stating the positive side of Thieme’s 
conception of Jesus and His place in the worship of Christians, because 
it seems to us particularly interesting, for two reasons. In the first 
place it marks the high-water level of our modern German Socini- 
anism in seeking to honor Christ. It goes as far as any of the adher- 
ents of this widely-influential school go, in seeking a place for Jesus 
in the worship of Christians. On the other side, it never transcends the 
conceptions of the old Socinianism. In reading a writer like Thieme, 
who betrays nowhere any acquaintance with the history of Socinian 
thought, one is constantly struck with the exactitude with which the 
forms of conception and even of expression of the old Socinianism are 
apparently unconsciously reproduced. Our modern German Socinians 
are nothing if not original, and appear to write under the impression 
that they are ever striking out new ideas. It would surprise them out 
of their complacency if they would indulge themselves in a course of 
reading in the Socinian divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. All of Thieme’s most individual notions, for example, may be 
found in them. 

We add one or two observations on details in closing. 

It is amusing to observe the vigor with which Thieme repels Griitz- 
macher’s very natural animadversions on his doctrine of the exalted 
Christ as the object of worship as a return to ante-Christian hero- 
worship and unevangelical veneration of Saints. That Thieme’s doc- 
trine of Christ as a hearer of prayer turns on precisely the circle of 
conceptions which are utilized in the theory of the invocation of Saints 
is obvious to every reader. Thieme seems to think it a sufficient defense 
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that he allows only the one Saint, Jesus. This is how he puts it: “Also 
our idea of the worship of Christ does not reckon with His omniscient 
Godhood, but with this—that God spiritually communicates to Him 
the hearing of our prayers. This formal argreement with the dogmatic 
theory of saint-worship means, no doubt, a heterodoxy with respect to 
the high article of the Godhood of Christ; but our Christ-cult does not 
come into opposition to the fundamental article of redemption through 
Christ alone.” He is equally helpless in repelling the reproach from the 
Jewish side—and now, again, from the side of the modern radicalism of 
von Schnehen and Drews—that whatever worship he allows to Jesus 
is creature worship. To say that it is justified by the “representa- 
tive-unity ” of Jesus with God is to yield the whole principle that wor- 
ship is to be paid to the God of all the earth alone. Thieme has lost 
himself in a dilemma here. If Jesus is in no essential sense God, He 
should not in any sense be the object of our worship: if we are never- 
theless to pay Him worship, we are worshipping a creature. One of 
the other of the alternatives must be taken. Either Jesus is God in 
reality and not merely in representation; or else He is not to be wor- 
shipped. Thieme cannot take both. 

Thieme gives us no tenable account of the origin of the doctrine of 
the deity of Christ, which he nevertheless admits was the settled doc- 
trine of primitive Christianity. The fashionable notion now is that 
the doctrine of a divine Messiah was prevalent in Judaism when Chris- 
tianity came upon the scene: and accordingly those who believed 
Jesus to be the Messiah necessarily believed Him to be divine. Thieme 
does not support this hypothesis. He only gives us to understand that 
Jesus’ claim to a “representative-unity”’ with God, His entire life- 
work, His resurrection and the appe ~2nces of the exalted Christ—all 
God-wrought redemptive facts—led εἰ cuce “to the beginnings of the 
doctrine of the deity of Christ” (p. 50). He animadverts at the same 
time on the simplicity with which a Mark, even a Paul, put this doc- 
trine side by side with their doctrine of the unity of God, without rais- 
ing any question of their consistency. All this is explicable on the 
view that Christ was God and claimed to be God, and that the concep- 
tion of the Trinity underlay His and His followers’ thought. On 
Thieme’s view that Christ was not God and made no claim to be God, 
and that God is not a Trinity but a Monad, we submit that he gives no 
account of the origin of the doctrine of the deity of Christ at all. It 
is a rock in the sky. 

It is observable that Thieme defends a number of very important 
facts about Jesus which it has been common of late to deny. Thus, as 
we have seen, he asserts the sinlessness of Christ. He asserts, also His 
sole redeemership. He asserts also His world-redeemership against 
Troeltsch, who contends that this idea has gone with the Geocentricism 
and Anthropocentricism with which it is inseparably connected (p. 
65): “Of a cosmic position and significance of Jesus, there can be 
no talk.” How could a man, from this little earth, have such a signific- 
ance? Thieme boldly assumes the defence of the discredited doctrine: 
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“But Jesus Himself certainly believed in His dignity as universal 
world-redeemer” (p. 66). Precisely what he means by this, is, of 
course another question. 

It is pleasant, also, to record that Thieme protests here, too, as 
he does elsewhere, against calling Jesus “ God”, when we mean by the 
predicate something other than God. His way of putting it here is: 
“Now, I am of the opinion that no one to-day should speak of the 
Deity of Christ, who does not include in it also a relation to the world 
as creator which Christ has received from God for His own. This is 
the compass of the New Testament conception, and it is the conception 
also of the latest Christologians ; and therefore everyone should refrain 
from employing this predicate who does not believe in Christ as Crea- 
tor” (pp. 49-50). Something is left to be desired here. But the de- 
mand is in the right direction and nothing would clarify the Christolo- 
gical atmosphere more than if it could be universally agreed that no 
one should say Christ is “ God” or speak of His “ Deity” or His “ Di- 
vinity”’ who does not intend thereby to attribute to Him real God- 
hood. It is interesting to observe that P. W. Schmiedel, in his paper 
published in the Hibbert Journal volume, entitled Jesus or Christ? 
(1909), argues for the same thing on the ground that now it is safe! 
It seems to us that there is a higher ground on which it might be put: 
but honesty is worth having even on the low ground that it is the best 
policy, or even on the lower ground still, that good-policy no longer 
absolutely requires dishonesty. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN Β. WARFIELD. 


THEOLOGY AND THE SociAL ConsciousNEss. A Study of the Relations 
of the social Consciousness * 1 Theology. By HreNry CHURCHILL 
Kine, Professor of Theo:>..y.and Philosophy in Oberlin College. 
Second edition. Hodder and Stroughton. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 1902. 8vo, pp. xviii, 252. 

More and more the social aspect of Christianity is being examined. 
On every side there are the heralds of the “social Gospel”. Whatever 
the “social conscience” be, it is something that seems to be aroused. 
In some circles the tendency has been to make society rather than man 
the soteriological center, and the accent is put on “ social service” rather 
than upon individual salvation. The minister who wrestles with the 
facts of a modern parish, however large or small, rich or poor, cul- 
tured or illiterate, must be driven to the conviction that the so-called 
“social question” is not a matter of anybody’s fancy. There can be no 
doubt that much of the average minister’s reading in the last ten 
years has been along social lines. In the quiet of their studies our 
pastors have been questioning such writers as Professors Francis G. 
Peabody, Shailer Matthews, Walter Rauschenbusch and others for their 
solution of this problem. Jesus has been related to it. Christianity, in 
its practical ethical aspects, has been related to it. Professor King re- 
lates the theologian to it. 

It is assumed that every thinking pastor has a working theology,—a 
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set of conceptions, a coterie of convictions with regard to the funda- 
mental Christian verities which constitutes the intellectual background 
of his thinking. And as the pastor, by virtue of his profession, is 
specifically a social factor, a servant of the throng, studying the peo- 
ple’s needs, and plying them with the Gospel of Christ, it should be 
plain that his theology and his social conceptions have a vital relation 
to each other. Professor King’s study is from the point of view 
of the theologian and philosopher rather than that strictly of the sociol- 
ogist. His approach to the real theme is labored and lengthy, and 
throughout the whole of his treatment there is the philosopher’s fre- 
quent review of what has gone before. Not a fragment is lost. 

The social consciousness is defined, its facts are shown to be neces- 
sary, its metaphysical foundation is sought in the divine immanence, 
its mystical, personal, ethical and historical relations are developed. 
To this discussion eight chapters are devoted. The remaining four 
(9-12) apply to theology, the social principles of the deepening sense 
of likemindedness of men, mutual influence, and the sacredness of the 
personal. When it is asked just what the social consciousness has 
done for theology, the answer is: It has humanized and personalized 
it (p. 54). It has deepened our conception of the Fatherhood of God 
(pp. 114, 218-221) ; it has made Christ more distinctly a personal revel- 
ation of God (pp. 184 ff.) ; it has accented the real unity of the race; 
it has deepened our sense of sin (pp. 136-144) ; it has given us a more 
fraternal interpretation of our creeds (pp. 167-177). 

This, so to speak, is the theology which the social consciousness has 
emphasized, At best it is an influence, a tendency, an interpretation. 
It will impress some as modern, but it can hardly be said to have pro- 
duced anything new. Just what type of deity in Christ, of Divine 
sovereignty, and what theory of the Atonement it leaves us, we may 
not be sure. We are somewhat apprehensive, however, we who desire 
to know whereof we preach, lest these things which we have learned to 
view as essential, be modified in such a way as to be minimized. We 
welcome everything that brings us closer to each other, so long as it 
does not take the ground from under us. We do not object to the 
crowd, but we do want something to stand on. We cherish the social, 
but not at the expense of the foundational. In other words, the “ social 
consciousness” must give us a clear and authoritative message if we 
are to accept as final its deliverance in the sphere of theological inquiry. 
And if this amounts to a “ reconstruction”, we should want to ask not 
only Is it historic? Is it rational? but above all, Is it scriptural? 

Perhaps in reviewing a work that professes to be merely discursive, 
one should refrain from noting any rhetorical defects. Nevertheless, 
literary finish is a virtue that even theological writers cannot well 
afford altogether to despise. There are some sentences in this book that 
are poorly constructed, lacking a balance that could easily have been 
found for them. For example (p. 106): “ Theology, thus, it is worth 
while seeing”, etc. Unless the reader is on guard in distributing em- 
phases, he will have to go over the following sentence a second time: 
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“Tt is hardly possible to ignore this one great known law of character- 
making, which the social consciousness so presses upon us in any 
thinking that is for a moment worth while concerning our redemption 
by Christ” (p. 147). And again: “Something of the much that that 
involves we have been trying to point out” (p. 222), where the word 
“richness”? could easily have been repeated in place of “much”, also 
“T know of no more convincing putting of the matter” (p. 239). And 
the title to chapter xi.: “The influence of the deepening sense of the 
mutual influences of. men upon theology” (p. 136). Even a philoso- 
pher dare not abuse his right to create his own style; for no one cares 
to read a book twice in this way. 

At the beginning there is an excellent table of contents which is 
really a summary, and the whole material is analyzed in a way that 
brings out the author’s thought at a glance. To this important help 
a good index is added at the close. 

Langhorne, Pa. BENJAMIN F. Patst, Jr. 


New TESTAMENT EvANGELISM. By T. B. Kirpatricx, D.D., S.T.D., 
Knox College, Toronto. Appendices prepared by J. G. Shearer, 
D.D., Secretary of the Board of Moral and Social Reform, and of 
Evangelism, of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. I9II. I2mo, pp. xii, 313. Price, 
$1.25 net. 

In this timely volume Prof. Kilpatrick sets forth in a scholarly and 
practical way his conviction that evangelism must have the primacy in 
the work of the church. The discussion moves along three main lines. 
In Part I (pp. 3-87), the author develops the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures on the subject of evangelism, dealing in succession with the gen- 
eral features and the central proclamation of the gospel in the Old and 
New Testaments; the preparation of the messengers, and the methods 
they used; the reception of the message (faith, repentance, regenera- 
tion, and conversion) ; the meaning of evangelism; its place in the min- 
istry of the church; the tests of revivals (the purity and completeness 
of the message, the character of the evangelist, the depth, extension, 
and permanence of the experience). Part II gives a sketch, within the 
compass of fifty pages, of evangelism in the church of the Middle Ages 
and in the churches of the Reformation, including the more importanti 
British and American revivals of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. A succint but instructive account is given of Mr. Moody’s 
message, methods, power, and educational work. 

Part III (pp. 141-251) is a helpful discussion of “ Evangelism in the 
Modern Church”. Having emphasized the need of divine power for 
this ministry, and having considered the Scriptural assurances concern- 
ing the aid of the Spirit and the conditions for the realization of these 
promises, the writer offers various suggestions in regard to the spheres 
of evangelism—the home, the congregation, and the community. Stress 
is laid upon pastoral and individual evangelistic effort, while at the 
same time the benefits of occasional interdenominational action are 
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duly appreciated. In discussing the training of the evangelist, the author 
insists that while the pastor is the chief agent in this work there must 
also be specially trained men for such fields as the Y. M. C. A., the 
institutional church, and the various missions among soldiers, sailors, 
railway men, prisoners, social outcasts, and the like. Judicious counsels 
are offered in regard to the particular courses of instruction that the 
regular and the special evangelist ought to pursue. 

Dr. Shearer’s appendices deal with a particular phase of the prob- 
lem, the so-called simultaneous evangelistic campaigns; the preparation 
for such a mission, the methods by which it is to be conducted, and the 
means by which its results are to be conserved. 

In conclusion, Dr. Kilpatrick publishes a letter to a young missioner 
which abounds in wise remarks on such important matters as personal 
preparation for evangelistic work, the sort of preaching that is re- 
quired, the need of personal work and of a behavior that becomes the 
winner of souls. 

We cannot forebear expressing the conviction and hope that this 
instructive, well-balanced and practical treatment of biblical, historical 
and applied evangelism will be a valuable aid to all interested in the 
theory or practice of this branch of the homiletic art. 

Princeton. FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER. 


A TREATISE ON THE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF SERMONS, By JoHN 
A. Broapus, D.D., LL.D., author of “ A Harmony of the Gospels”, 
“History of Preaching”, Commentary on Matthew”, etc. New 
(twenty-ninth) edition, edited by Edwin Charles Dargan, D.D., 
Professor of Homiletics in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. I2mo, pp. xv, 562. Price $1.50 net. 

The present edition of this work, originally published in 1820, is a 
reprint of the twenty-third, the first edition prepared, in 1897, by the 
author’s colleague, Dr. Dargan. During these forty-two years of its 
history this manual has become the most popular and widely-read 
text-book on homiletics in this country. The well-known merits of the 
work are the sufficient guarantee that its usefulness to theological stu- 
dents and ministers of the gospel will continue for many years to 
come. It gives us pleasure, in this purely formal notice, to call atten- 
tion to the latest edition of this celebrated homiletic treatise. 

Princeton. FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER, 


Tue Pepacocics ΟΕ PrEAcHING. Being the Substance of Lectures given 
at the Hartley College, Manchester, in 1910 and in 1911. By 
THIsELTON Mark, D.Lit., B.Sc., Lecturer on Education at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, and on Sunday-School Pedagogics at 
Theological Colleges affiliated with the University Faculty of The- 
ology; Author of “ The Teacher and the Child”, “ The Unfolding 
of Personality as the Chief Aim in Education”. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1911. I2mo, pp. 92. Net 50 cents. 

By the small size of this volume we are reminded at the outset that 
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we must not expect anything like an adequate treatment of the theme 
stated in such comprehensive terms in the title, “ The Pedagogics of 
Preaching”. In reality, the author restricts himself to a few practical 
suggestions in the planning of a sermon, in which special stress is laid 
on the means of enhancing its didactic aim, and to the mental attitude 
of the preacher with respect to his subject and to his audience. By 
the illustrative study of “five great sermons”—Canon Liddon’s on 
“Christ and Education”, Stopford Brooke’s on “ Child Life”, Robert- 
son’s on “ The Early Development of Jesus”, Maclaren’s on “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you”, and Dr. Jowett’s on “ Rejoicing in hope ”—the 
author elucidates the four successive steps in the plan which he recom- 
mends for the construction of every sermon: “the introduction or 
preparatory step; the elaboration; the bringing of the accomplishment 
of the aim of the sermon consciously before the hearers; practical ap- 
plication of the line of thought.” “These steps”, we are assured, 
“were first worked out for teachers by Herbart and his school.” The 
author adds, however, that “the approximation to them in Aristotle’s 
theory of oratory will be obvious to the student of the subject”; and 
we are tempted to add that many of our best manuals on homiletics have 
likewise emphasized these very points. 

The second part of the Essay, “ Section B, The Psychological Situa- 
tion”, is more original, stimulating and helpful. It shows how some of 
the most important principles now commonly applied in the sphere of 
academic teaching are equally serviceable and necessary in the minis- 
try of the pulpit. Thus, the preacher, no less than the teacher, “ may 
be said to be dealing not so much with a class or an audience as with 
the individuals constituting the one or the other”; “neither teacher 
nor preacher is, so to say, set over against his class or his audience, 
but is rather engaged in codperation with them”; “ neither teacher nor 
preacher is quite so directly concerned with giving information as with 
evoking power”; “fundamentally the appeal whether of teacher or 
preacher is not more to feeling or to understanding than to the will”; 
“teacher and preacher alike achieve sticcess not merely as sayers of 
words, but also, and largely, as seers of pictures”; “neither teacher 
nor preacher is limited for his direct supply of power to the relation- 
ship between his own personality and the personalities of those before 
him” (since the truth taught is ever exerting its own characteristic 
influence, an influence which, in the case of the preacher and his hear- 
ers, is that of the divine Spirit himself). 

These principles are admirably illustrated and enforced in the last 
chapter on “The Mental Attitude of the Listener and the Interplay 
between Speaker and Audience.” 

Princeton. FREDERICK W. LOoETSCHER. 


From ΤΑΙΚ To Text. By Appison Batiarp, D.D., Author of “ From 
Text to Talk”, “Through the Sieve”, “ Arrows; or, Teaching a 
Fine Art”. Boston: Sherman, French & Company. I9II. iI2mo, 
pp. x, 190. Price $1.00 net. , 
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From Text To TALK. By Appison Batiarp, D.D., Author of “From 
Talk to Text”, etc. Boston: Sherman, French & Company. 1910. 
I2mo, pp. 214. Price $1.20 net. 

These two companion volumes are made up, respectively, of twenty- 
five and forty-three short and informal, but interesting and helpful 
religious discourses or “talks”. The former series presents, in the 
main, specimens of analogical argumentation from familiar facts in the 
natural world to truths set forth in the Scriptures, while the sermons 
in the second series, taking their departure from texts, aim not at the 
advancing “of anything new to be believed”, but at the “urging of 
old and acknowledged duties to be done”. These “talks” abound in 
vivid descriptions and striking illustrations of biblical incidents and 
truths, and as such they may furnish many a germinal thought for 
more elaborate treatment by the reader who may be disposed to con- 
sult these pages for homiletic suggestions. 

Princeton. FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER. 


Non-CuHurcH-Goinc. Irs REAsSoNS AND REMeEpIEs. A Symposium by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Rev. Prebendary Carlile, F. Herbert Stead, M.A., 
Rev. Professor Stalker, D.D., William Ward, Rev. Frank Ballard, 
D.D., J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., Rev. J. Ernest Rattenbury, Hec- 
tor Macpherson, Rev. Thomas Martin, D.D., P. Whitwell Wilson, 
John W. Gulland, M.P., Right Hon. Sir J. Compton-Rickett, D.L., 
M.P. Edited, with Introduction, by W. Forbes Gray. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1011. 12mo, pp. 223. Price $1.00 net. 

A perusal of this timely discussion of one of the most elusive prob- 
lems of our age leaves no room for doubt as to the seriousness of the 
disease in the body ecclesiastic which these fourteen prominent minis- 
ters and laymen of Great Britain here describe. It is equally clear, 
however, that there is little agreement among these experts in witness 
and counsel concerning either the causes of the trouble or the best 
remedies to be applied. Excepting Professor Stalker, who confines 
himself chiefly to conditions in Scotland, and feels himself called upon 
to take a more hopeful survey of the facts, the writers show little dis- 
position to discount the statement made by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
of the City Temple, London, “that in practically every part of Chris- 
tendom the overwhelming majority of the population is alienated 
from Christianity as represented by the churches,” and that in Great 

Britain “nearly seventy-five per cent of the adult population remains 

permanently out of touch with organized religion.” At any rate, so 

far as the large cities are concerned, the facts apparently would fairly 
substantiate this verdict. What are the conditions and influences that 
account for this state of things? According to these authorities the 
following are among the most important considerations: ecclesiasticism 
or clericalism; the conviction, widespread in the industrial classes, that 
the church is “the true home of caste and snobbery”; “the hypocrisy 
of many church-goers”; the frequently archaic speech of the pulpit; 
the inadequacy of the social message of the church; the belief that 
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many ministers are indifferent or even antagonistic to “the ideals of 
labor”; the divided state of Christendom; the materialism of the age 
and the commercialism within the church; the reaction against the 
Puritanic “unscriptural view of the obligations of the Lord’s Day”; 
the love of pleasure and “the anxiety to be kept amused”; philosophic 
and popular scepticism and agnosticism; the excessive length of some 
of the church services; the vain attempts of many ministers to bring 
the church into competition with the theatre; too much liturgy and 
ritual; the lack of efficient philanthropic service to the community and 
in general the failure of many members to engage in any form of 
church work; defective home training in religious duties; the extreme 
“ other-worldliness” and “individualism of much of the preaching of 
to-day”; the deep-lying suspicion that the church does not represent 
Christ with fairness; the over-emphasis upon traditional forms of 
ecclesiastical organizations; the want of geunine democracy within the 
church; the working man’s growing consciousness of dignity and power 
in the industrial realm and his dissatisfaction with the conservatism of 
the church in social and political movements; the narrowness of 
much ministerial culture that does not appeal to the common humanity; 
the far greater number of legitimate interests and enthusiasms cher- 
ished by the modern man; the superabundance of “ mediaeval and 
ecclesiastical lore” and the absence of spiritual reality and moral 
sincerity in many sermons; the marked development of the natural 
and historical sciences that so often militate “against notions strongly 
associated with Christianity”; the reaction from “the gruesome and 
repulsive eschatology of much past ‘orthodoxy’” and the removal of 
“the fear of God” from men’s eyes. Certainly, for readers disposed 
to add to their stock of excuses for not going to church this volume 
is a veritable mine of resources. As for the remedies proposed, one 
need only read between the lines in this catalogue of “causes” to get 
the suggestions of each writer. To say the least, the book may be 
consulted with great profit by all interested in the work of the church 
in this age of its history. 
Princeton. FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER. 


Savep By Hope. By J. SpARHAwK Jones, Author of “The Invisible 
Things” and “Seeing Darkly”. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. IQII. 12mo, pp. 206. Price $1.00 net. 

The many friends of the late pastor of the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, of Philadelphia, will be glad to welcome a new volume of ser- 
mons by this distinguished minister. The fifteen discourses here pub- 
lished bear the distinctive and well-known traits of Dr. Jones’ preaching. 
Prevailingly apologetic in spirit, dealing primarily with the fundamental 
theistic rather than the cardinal evangelical facts; addressing themselves 
chiefly to the understanding of the reader, yet full of the childlike sim- 
plicities of Christian faith; clear and vigorous in style, and often 
dazzling in the brilliance of their diction and the splendor of their 
imagery; literary rather than oratorical in structure and form; free 
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from the technicalities of theology but strong and sure in their grasp 
of spiritual realities; aiming by preference at the cultivation of the 
elemental religious convictions, yet abounding at times in forcible appli- 
cations of the basal principles of the Gospel to the conditions of our 
modern life; broad and humane in their sympathies, tolerant in spirit, 
hopeful of all good,—these sermons are thoroughly characteristic of 
the man whose name they bear. To some, no doubt, Dr. Jones will 
seem to have been too much inclined to move among the “ circumferen- 
tial truths” of the Bible, and to have failed to make the cross of 
Christ stand forth as the supreme attraction for sinners who need to 
be “saved by hope”. 

It is to be regretted that an unduly large number of flagrant typo- 
graphical errors have escaped the notice of the proofreaders. 

Princeton. FREDERICK W. LoETSCHER. 


PREPARING TO PrEAcH. By Davin R. Breen, D.D., Professor of Homi- 
letics in Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. IgII. 12mo, pp. 455. Price 
$2.00 net. 

“This volume”, the author in his Preface reminds us, “is not in- 
tended as a comprehensive treatment of the subject of homiletics, and 
much is necessarily omitted which should be considered by those who 
are preparing to preach.” The selection of materials may be briefly 
indicated by a summary of the leading topics. After an incisive intro- 
ductory chapter on the prophetic as the essential element of the preach- 
er’s task, we have eighteen sections, in Part I, on “ The Study”. Here 
the author discusses the text, the advantages in its use and the methods 
of “acquiring” texts; the preacher’s duty by his text; textual analy- 
sis; planning the sermon; “the attack upon the text”; the introduc- 
tion; sermon body; the conclusion; materials; ministerial senility; 
originality; instruction; argumentation; illustration; imagination; ap- 
plication; moral quality; homiletical maxims. Part II, entitled “ The 
Pulpit”, deals with pulpit manners; extemporaneous preaching, its ad- 
vantages, the fundamental principles, the material; attention, how se- 
cured and held. Part III, is a detailed treatment of “ Various Kinds 
of Sermons”; namely, narrative, expository, evangelistic, special, doc- 
trinal, illustrated, and serial sermons. 

This order of arrangement seems rather illogical and arbitrary, and 
the discussion of some of the subjects, notably in Part I, is quite too 
fragmentary to meet the needs of many beginners in the homiletic art. 
The chapters, indeed, are of very unequal importance and merit. 

Nevertheless, as a whole the book is a most valuable presentation of 
the subject, the work of an able, experienced and wise teacher. The 
style is pointed, direct, strong and graceful, frequently enlivened with 
choice bits of humor. The treatise will be particularly helpful, in our 
judgment, to students and ministers who, having from practice or 
from other manuals learned much that is here taken for granted, de- 
sire the kind of stimulus afforded by this unusually fresh and sugges- 
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tive treatment of particular aspects of the work of the preacher of 
to-day. The chapters on “ The Attack Upon the Text”, “ Originality ”, 
“Tllustration ”, “Imagination”, and those in Part III present useful 
materials that are not sufficiently emphasized in other books on this 
subject. The synopsis and the bibliographical notes preceding each 
discussion are an admirable feature of the plan. 

Princeton. FrepericK W. LoETSCHER. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


EveryMAN’s Reticion. By Georce Hopces. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1011. Pp. 297. Price $1.50 net. 

The only clue to the meaning of the title chosen for this volume is in 
these words, which appear towards the close: “The dramatic sermon 
of ‘Everyman’ has been followed by a series, short, indeed, but sig- 
nificant, of plays of high purpose. To neglect the performance of 
such plays is to miss a religious opportunity to share in the improve- 
ment of the theatre. And the improvement of the theatre means a lift- 
ing of the ideals of multitudes of people. It is a kind of church ex- 
tension.” (p. 185). If this clue leads to the explanation of the title, 
only those who are familiar with the “ dramatic sermon” will be able to 
interpret adequately this volume of Dean Hodges. If, however, we are 
to take the title in its ordinary sense, we must hold it to be unfortunate 
in that for some men there is not enough religion in this volume, while 
for others, many others, there is far too much. A volume on religion 
extending through fifteen chapters that does not deal with the problem 
of sim and its effect on mankind, or with the great fact of redemption 
by the blood of the Son of God, or with the regeneration which is 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, will fail to satisfy a large number of men. 
To them it will be a religion with the central fact of true religion left 
out. The treatment given to many of the subjects discussed is sketchy 
and suggestive rather than satisfying. The author protests against 
what he calls the “ doctrine of dictation” as explaining the method of 
making the Bible and thinks that the Mohammedan idea of the Koran 
became for the moment the Christian idea of the Bible (p. 50). His 
doctrine of inspiration is, however, so incomplete that to many men, at 
least, it will fail to account for the great facts of Scripture. Miracle 
has its place in religion, but what the place is we are not informed. 
The author thinks that Christ “habitually depreciated” the miraculous. 
“He never raised the question (sic) as to whether the miracles really 
happened, but he insisted that they are not of any great spiritual value” 
(p. 74). He does not attempt to reconcile this with the Scriptural 
teachings concerning the signs “ which Jesus did in the presence of His 
disciples that they might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God and that, believing, they might have life through His name.” 
Surely not every man will accept the author’s idea of ordination: “ One 
man has been ordained by a bishop; the other man has been ordained 
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by a group of his neighbors” (p. 248). This neighborly act is charit- 
ably recognized by the author as valid but irregular, and those thus or- 
dained are encouraged to believe that they are objects of “divine 
providence”. The author apparently makes no account of the Scrip- 
tural mode of ordination “by the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery ”. 

On the other hand, there is in this volume far too much religion for 
many men. The Dean will be sorely disappointed if he expects his 
breezy, buoyant style of stating divine truth to carry conviction to the 
hearts of men who deny that truth. He believes in the Incarnation that 
Jesus Christ “is at the same time God and Mani” (p. 97); he believes 
in the Trinity and quotes the “ Church” Catechism on the subject (p. 
107). He earnestly warns his readers against reliance for salvation on 
either church or creed (p. 122), and states well the relation between 
faith and works: “Faith, as the vital part of works, is the spirit in 
which the works are done. In order of progress, faith passes into 
works, as the seed passes into the life of the plant, and is made evident 
by the plant, and is for the sake of the plant” (p. 125). He strikes 
a true Gospel note when he says “One of the differences between 
saints and sinners is that the saints know that they are sinners, while 
the sinners do not know, or do not care” (p. 153). He steadfastly 
maintains the hope of a life everlasting, as founded on the expectation 
of the race, the worth of the individual and the teachings of divine 
revelation (p. 2092). If these fundamental verities met with the 
acceptance of every man to-day, we could readily agree to great lati- 
tude in the statement of them, assured that the other truths which 
they imply would soon meet with a like acceptance. We can only hope 
that our author will emphasize this positive side of his teaching and 
exercise his wide influence on behalf of these great affirmations of 
Scripture. 

Possibly in his next edition, Dean Hodges will give us a preface and 
explain the real meaning of his title. 

Chicago. W. 5. PrumMer Bryan. 


Socrat Ministry, Ani Introduction to the Study and Practice of Social 
Service. Edited for the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
by the Editorial Secretary, Harry F. Ward. 8vo; pp. viii, 318. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. 
1910. $1.00 net. 

“The plan of this volume is to sketch in broad outline the historical 
basis of our social service movement and the problems raised by the in- 
dustrial organization of life, then to discuss some specific forms of 
social service by those whose lifework has been given to them.” 

This plan is carried out in a series of twelve chapters or papers, each 
of which has been prepared by a writer, in most, if not in every case, a 
Methodist, who has in his own field “the authority of special study 
and experience”. 

These papers, their subjects, and their authors are as follows: 
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I. The Social Message of the Prophets, by George Elliott, North 
Woodward Avenue Church, Detroit. 

II. The Social Ministry of Jesus, by Harris Franklin Rall, Cliff 
School of Theology, Denver. 

III. The Social Activities of John Wesley, by Charles J. Little, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston. 

IV. The Industrial Revolution, by George E. Vincent, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

V. The Labor Movement, by Harry F. Ward, Euclid Avenue Church, 
Oak Park. 

VI. The Helpless in Industry, by Mary E. McDowell, University of 
Chicago Settlement. 

VII. Constructive Philanthropy, by Edward T. Devine, The Charity 
Organization Society, New York. 

VIII. The Salvation of the Vagrant, by E. J. Helms, The Morgan 
Memorial, Boston. 

IX. The Needy Child, by Homer Folks, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

X. The Organization of a Church for Social Ministry, by Worth M. 
Tippy, Epworth Memorial Church, Cleveland. 

XI. Social Service in the Rural Church, by George T. Nesmith, 
Fourth Street Church, Aurora. 

XII. The City and the Kingdom, by Frank Mason North, New York 
City Church Extension and Missionary Society. 

This is a notable series of papers. All of them are interesting. 
Almost all of them are instructive. Most of them are sane. Several of 
them, as The Industrial Revolution, The Helpless in Industry and 
Constructive Philanthropy, are of the highest value. 

In some of these essays there would seem to be a tendency to regard 
“Social Service” as the essence of Christianity rather than as one of 
its fruits, and even to make the mission of the Church social ministry 
rather than the preaching of the Gospel. This most pernicious ten- 
dency has, however, been kept in restraint in this volume much more 
than in many others of like aim and character; and the principles on 
which a majority of the papers proceed is undoubtedly both true and 
important. While the Church is commissioned “to preach the Gospel 
to the whole creation ”, the Christian, because a Christian, is called also 
to social service; and while, if he is truly to render this, he must, first 
of all, be born again, not even though regenerated, will he or can he 
render this unless he is taught what it involves and how it is 
to be done. Indeed, the good tidings of the Gospel are ethical and 
social as well as soteriological. It both tells us how to be saved 
and it gives the principles that must regulate redeemed men and 
redeemed society. We cannot, therefore, approve books of this kind too 
heartily so long as their aim and result are to uphold and emphasize 
Christian ethics and Christian sociology. We should take exception to 
them only when they identify Christianity with its ethics and its 
sociology. 
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It should be added that a bibliography appended to each one of the 
chapters adds not a little to the usefulness of this volume. 
Princeton. WititraAm BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Tue Lesson Hanpsoox. By Henry H. Meyer. New York: Eaton ἃ 
Mains. Leather, pp. 155. Price 25 cents. 

This little book contains a concise commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons for the current year. It is intended for 
senior and adult students in the Sunday School, and also for pastors, 
superintendents and teachers. 

Princeton. Cuartes R. ErpMAN. 


Sex INSTRUCTION FoR Boys. By JoHN L. ALEXANDER, Secretary for 
Boys’. Philadelphia, Y. M. C. A. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. Paper, pp. 8. Price 5 cents. 


These brief articles suggest the need, the methods and sources of 
knowledge for such special instruction. 
Princeton. CuHartes R, ErpMAn, 


FamiILy PRAYERS FROM THE BooK ΟΕ ComMMON WorsuHip. Philadelphia: 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work. 
Paper, pp. 16. Price 5 cents. 

This brief reprint, from the Book of Common Worship, prepared by 
the Committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, has been published to aid those who 
desire either a form or suggestions for the conduct of family prayer. 

Princeton. CuHartes R. ErpMAN, 


THE WESTMINSTER NEW TESTAMENT, THE GOSPEL ACCORDING To ST. 
Luxe. By Atrrep E. Garvizt, M.A., D.D. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 384. Price 75 cents net. 


This volume of The Westminster New Testament has been prepared 
by the General Editor of the series. It follows the usual plan of print- 
ing a paragraph of the Authorized Version followed by an introductory 
note, and by variant renderings and readings, and explanatory com- 
ments. These “Introductory notes” are necessarily so brief that the 
space devoted to literary criticism, to Harnack, to “Q” and “the 
sources ” seems unnecessary or disproportionate. The author indicates 
his acceptance of supernatural Christianity, of the Virgin Birth, and the 
miracles, not of “demon possession”, but of the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ. The comments are terse and lucid, and as illum- 
inating as is possible in view of their extreme brevity. 

Princeton. Cuartes R. ErpMAn. 


A Prayer Brrore THE Lesson. By Puitip E. Howarp, Philadelphia, 
The Sunday School Times Company. pp. 153. Price 50 cents. This 
helpful little manua’ has been prepared for the use of superintendents 
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and teachers in the Sunday School and also for use in the quiet hour 
at home. The author is well known as a leader in Sunday School work, 
and he suggests, by publishing this volume, both the need of more care- 
ful preparation on the part of those who endeavor to lead in public 
prayer, and also the methods by which such preparation can be made. 
As he declares in the foreword, the book “is not intended to replace 
preparation, but to encourage it, not by attempting a model prayer, but 
by recording the prayer-thought of one who thus invites laymen like 
himself to consider and to practise the privilege of leading others in 
prayer”. The volume contains on each of its pages a prayer marked by 
definiteness, directness, brevity and reverence. The collection cannot 
fail to be of the service designed by the writer. 


WHAT OF THE CHuRCH, By J. SHERMAN WALLACE, M.A., B.D. Pro- 
fessor in McMinnville College. Philadelphia, The Griffith and Row- 
land Press. Cloth. I2mo. pp. 123. Price 50 cents. The author 
of this brief volume suggests to his readers the beneficent influences 
of the Christian church, both in the present and in past ages, and sug- 
gests the loyalty which is due to such a society and some of the 
problems by which the Church is now confronted. He indicates the 
tremendous importance of the Sabbath School and the absolute neces- 
sity of obedience to the command of world-wide evangelism. He con- 
cludes that the hope for the future of the Church lies in personal 
devotion and in individual work and in a zealous endeavor on the 
part of every church member to make Christ known in every sphere 
of life and service. 


STUDIES IN THE HicHEst THoucHT. By A. T. ScHorietp, M.D. New 
York, George H. Doran Company. 12mo. pp. 150. Price $1.00 net. 
These brief, thoughtful addresses were delivered by one who has 
written helpfully on topics related to both the physical and the spiritual 
life. This present volume deals not with the methods or habits of 
thought, but rather with its objects. The writer suggests that the truths 
of Christianity transcend the depth and height of all the vaunted wisdom 
of the world; and in this discussion he sets forth, in simple manner, 
some of the fundamental realities concerning God, as revealed to us 
in His Word, Christ as “the Way” to God, the Holy Spirit as an in- 
dividual personal Friend, the life of satisfaction, thankfulness, liberty, 
sincerity, purity and service resulting from Christian faith, and con- 
cerning immortality as the climax and culmination of Christian hope. 


CuHunprRA Leta. By THE Rey. Z. F. GrirritH. Philadelphia, The 
Griffith and Rowland Press. Cloth. 12mo. pp. 84. Price 50 cents net. 
This brief story of a Hindu devotee and Christian Missionary reads 
like a romance. The author, for fifteen years a missionary in India, 
while artlessly relating the facts, and allowing the heroine to tell 
much of the story in her own words, is able to give a local coloring 
by his familiarity with the scenes, and adds interest to the narrative 
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by photographs taken on his missionary tours. The heroine, a high 
caste Hindu by birth, a woman of education and of wealth, illustrates, 
in her remarkable career, the experience of a child-widow, then of a 
pilgrim who journeys almost ceaselessly for several years, then of an 
ascetic who for eight years practices the most pitiful austerities, and 
then of a convert who at last finds in Christ the sense of pardon and 
the vision of God which she has so long sought in vain; and then 
finally of a traveling evangelist who pours out her life in devotion 
and self-forgetful service for her people in the name and for the sake 
of her Lord. 


THE UNEXPLORED SELF. By Georce R. Montcomery, PH.D., New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. Cloth. pp. 
249. Price $1.25. This volume is the expression of a sincere soul 
which has sought the way from an early agnosticism into a belief 
in spiritual and religious verities. While it is possible that the discus- 
sion is somewhat lacking in clearness, it seems to indicate a tendency 
to undervalue the supreme importance, to a seeker of the truth, of 
the supernatural revelation contained in the Word of God. The 
revelation is, of course, accepted, but the stress is laid upon the light 
which is to be found by studying the inner self, and the lives of other 
men. The attitude is suggested by such phrases as these: “Christ 
taught men to find God in themselves”, and “Christ is to be studied 
in detail in the personalities that express his spirit”. It may be that 
a somewhat different emphasis should be suggested, particularly in a 
discussion intended to serve as an “Introduction to Christian Doc- 
trine.” 


Tue ANcIENT CHurcH Orpers. By ArtHUR JoHN Mactean, D.D. 
Hon. D.D. Glasgow, Bishop of Moray, Ross and Caithness. Cam- 
bridge; at the University Press. Cloth. pp. 181. 12mo. Price four 
shillings. This book will be of special service to members of Episcopal 
churches, yet may be of interest to all who are concerned in the study 
of the early church liturgies and institutions, the rites of baptism and 
confirmation, the ordination of ministers, the observance of festivals 
and feasts. It is one of the series of Cambridge Handbooks of Litur- 
gical Study, and is prepared with scholarly care, exhaustiveness, and 
exactness. 


WuyI Am A Protestant. Do Roman CatuHotics NEED THE GOSPEL? 
AMERICANISM, ROMANISM, AND PROTESTANTISM. By Dr. JUAN OrTS 
GonzaLEz. Richmond, Va. Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 
Paper, pp. 17, 16, 13. Price ten cents each. These interesting and il- 
luminating lectures contain a temperate but convincing discussion of 
the errors and dangers of Roman Catholicism by a converted Francis- 
can monk once a prefect in noted Catholic Colleges, who expects to 
return to Spain as a Protestant missionary. 
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Messaces ΟΕ TRuTH. By THE ReverEND THomAs Kempis REILLY, 
O.P., S.T.L., S.S.L. Professor of Sacred Scripture at Immaculate 
Conception College, Washington, D. C. Philadelphia, John Joseph 
McVey, Cloth. 16mo. pp. 124. Price 50 cents. These poems, essays 
and short stories are written to defend the belief in various Roman 
Catholic fallacies and dogmas, including the “immaculate conception,” 
the worship of the Virgin, transubstantiation and indulgences; and, also, 
to oppose “modernism”, and to defend the position that “The Roman 
Church and it alone, is the Church of Christ, for it is built upon a 
rock and that rock is the Papacy.” 


Unity In THE NEw CuHurcH. By Wriu1am F. Penpbieton, Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. The Academy of the New Church. An address delivered 
before the Seventh General Assembly of the General Church of the 
New Jerusalem. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AND FREEMASONARY. By H. L. F. Gi- 
LESPIE. Paper. 76 pages. Price 35 cents. The writer dwells upon the 
danger of allowing membership in fraternal organizations to be re- 
garded as a substitute for allegiance to the Christian Church. 

Princeton. CxHaArtes R. ErDMAN. 


THE UNIFICATION OF THE CHURCHES. By DanieL W. FisHeEr D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Board, 12mo, 
pp. 93. Price 50 cents. 

This brief “present day study” presents the subject both on its 
theoretical and its practical side, considering first “the problem”, and 
then “the progress” in the unification of the churches. Disunion, in 
America, manifested by the 164 Protestant denominations is traced to 
religious equality, religious interest, heterogeneity of population, liberty 
of thought, and the Protestant principles of the authority of Scripture 
and the right of private judgment. The ill effects of disunion are 
next shown to over-balance the good. The way to reunion is found in 
unifying the individual denominations, which are naturally allied, and 
which exist in separate countries, by a process of comprehension and 
not compulsion. 

The progress already made in Christian countries is next shown, 
and then the progress on mission fields, not only in actual Union, but in 
Comity, Co-operation, Alliance and Federation. The closing chapter 
deals with the practical obstacles in the way of union but presents a 
hopeful “ outlook” upon the future. 

Princeton. Cuartes ΚΕ. ErRpMAN. 


500 Ways τὸ Herp Your CHurcH. By THeresa H. Wotcotr. Phila- 
delphia: Sunday School Times Co. 1911. Pp. 364, 12mo. $1.00. 
The value of this book will depend much on who uses it. Many plans 
are given for promoting the social life which ought to center about 
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the church. Some of them are for financial gain directly but most 
of them are to aid the social spirit which makes all the other lines of 
work easier. Especially suggestive is the chapter on “Old Home 
Week in the Church at Thanksgiving”. In the hands of discriminating 
workers this book ought to be most helpful. 

Princeton. W. B. SHEDDAN. 


Tue Passion PLAy GRAFT: OR OBERAMMERGAU WITH THE Lip Orr. By 
Prof. W. A. Garber, LL.D., LL.M. Dayton, Va.: W. A. Garber. 
Pp. 64. Paper, 15 cents. 

This is a violent attack upon the sacrilegious character of the play, 
the beer-drinking habits of the players and the grafting-greed of the 
whole Bavarian village. It is rather difficult to know just how to regard 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, the estimates of those who have 
seen it differ so widely. Probably there is a great deal of truth in the 
pictures here presented of the low moral lives of many of the actors. 
There are two things which detract from the force of this pamphlet: 
the first is the lurid, sensational style of the writer. His aim may be 
good enough but the fact is undeniable that his haunting the “beer- 
swilling brothels” of Oberammergau has evidently led him to adopt 
the language of the bar-room. Second: it rather takes the edge off 
his violent denunciation of “graft” to find an advertisement conspic- 
uous on the cover of his tirade, offering to give a stereopticon lecture 
on the Passion Play “with highly sensational views”. Maybe this 
pamphlet is only an advance agent. 

Princeton. W. B. SHEDDAN. 


RECITATIONS AND DIALOGUES FOR SPECIAL Days IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Arranged by Mary E. Priest. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 
19o1t. Pp. 232. Paper, 12mo, 35 cents. 

This has a wide variety of juvenile selections classified under the de- 
partments, Easter, Children’s Day, Rally Day, Christmas and others. 
Sunday School workers will be glad of this book chiefly for what it 
omits. All its selections may be used anywhere. It is to be hoped that 
a second volume will appear for Intermediate and Senior Grades with 
plenty of prose selections for the boys. 

Princeton. W. B. SHEDDAN. 


Twice-Born Men: A Ciinic REGENERATION. A Footnote in Narrative 
to Professor William James’s “The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience.” By Harotp Becpir. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Pp. 280. I2mo. $1.25. 

Souts ΙΝ Action; IN THE CrucrBLte or THE New Lire; ExpANDING 
THE NARRATIVE OF TwicE-Born Men. By Haroitp Becprzr. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Pp. 310. 12mo. $1.25. 

The first of these volumes describes a set of Christian converts made 
amid the surroundings of the Salvation Army barracks in a London 
slum. The conditions of filth, poverty, degradation, vice, misery, 
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crime, sin, which pervade the surroundings of these creatures,—some 
of whom, as Old Man Born Drunk, it seems hardly possible to call 
men,—are most revolting, disgusting, horrible. It may be that the pro- 
fessional training of the novelist has led the author to paint his pic- 
tures in unduly strong colors, but the surroundings of these lowest 
outcasts of London must be most revolting. All the more striking is 
the change of ideals, plans, tastes, which follows conversion. It is 
a little difficult to see why the writer should link his clinical study with 
Professor James’s comprehensive generalization, unless he means his 
work to illustrate only one of the types presented by the great psychol- 
ogist. There are two conclusions which every thoughtful reader must 
reach when he closes this volume: first, supernatural regeneration is 
still a fact in religious experience. Second, the Salvation Army is still 
doing a great work in London slums in the purely religious field. To 
a critic who would account for the loss of the rum appetite as parel- 
lelled in hypnotism, Mr. Begbie replies in a letter to The Nation that the 
hypnotist may cure a disease but he never re-creates a soul. The disap- 
pearance of the appetite will not account for the zeal, earnestness and 
missionary fervor which ensue. It is as difficult to account for the 
psychological change in the cases here considered, without a super- 
natural change, as it is to account for the burning enthusiasm of the 
disciples in the Acts, without the resurrection. 

The second volume is in many ways a sequel to the first. It deals 
with the same class of religious phenomena but here as seen in the 
West London Mission so long associated with the name of Hugh 
Price Hughes. Its men and women are a little higher socially and 
intellectually than those found on the pages of Twice-Born Men. The 
author takes to task some of the critics of his earlier book. This ren- 
ders the whole book rather polemic. But it is full of new, striking 
material upon the great issues of life. So he writes his defence most 
trenchantly when he says: “Christianity is either the first essential 
of life or it is a poor philosophy. It is either a Revelation or a Theory. 
It is either the Spirit of God or the dream of man. It is either super- 
human or a mere guess.” 

There are a few typographical errors in both volumes and the Eng- 
lish is not always of the finest. Sometimes one has the lurking sus- 
picion that the love of the novelist for the dramatic has led to a little 
overcoloring of the narrative. But the books are well worth reading. 
It is cheering amid modern discussions of the psychology of religion 
to find that the Spirit of the Lord is still powerful to save sinners unto 
the uttermost. 

Princeton. W. B. SHEDDAN. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Tue CLosep SHoP IN AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS. By FRANK T. STOCK- 
TON, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics and History in the University 


πο. 
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of Rochester. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science under the Direction of the Departments of 
History, Political Economy, and Political Science. Series XXIX. 
No. 3. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1911. 8vo; pp. vii, 
187. 

“ Although the closed shop has been subject to much debate, little 
has been done to make clear the extent to which the trade unions have 
excluded non-unionists from employment and what method the unions 
have pursued.” “The primary aim of the present study ”, therefore, “is 
to set forth the facts concerning the closed shop.” 

In furtherance of this aim the writer discusses “ The Development 
of the Closed-Shop Rule”; “ The History of the Closed-Shop Move- 
ment”; “ The Simple Closed Shop”; “ The Extended Closed Shop”; 
“The Joint Closed Shop”; “ The Establishment of the Closed Shop ”; 
“The Mechanism of Closed-Shop Enforcement”; “The Closed Shop 
as a Trade-Union Device”; “ Social Aspects of the Closed Shop”. 

These discussions are so clear, so thorough, so sane, so fair, that 
this monograph, in addition to being the first of its kind, leaves little 
to be desired. For ourselves we could wish that there had been a 
chapter on “ The Legal and the Ethical Aspects of the Closed Shop”: 
and the reason why the author has not given us this; viz., that these 
phases of the subject have often been considered, only makes us regret 
the more that they should not have been taken up again by so keen and 
well equipped and impartial a critic. 

Princeton. ΑΜ BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Prisca oF Patmos. A Tale of the Days of St. John. By Henry C. 
McCook, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D., author of “ The Latimers”, “Tenants 
of an Old Farm”, “ Old Farm Fancies”, “ Quaker Ben”, etc., etc. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1011. 8vo; pp. iv, 318. 
$1.25 net, postage 12 cents extra. 

The title of this volume sets forth its nature and scope. It 
is an historical novel. Its tale is “ confessedly fictitious”. The writer, 
however, has “tried to be true to the facts of the natural topography 
of the places, and the reasonable historicity of the times, in the indi- 
viduals and incidents introduced ”;-and he has succeded. Indeed, the 
events of the narrative are in most cases founded on traditions of more 
or less probability. As might have been expected from his other his- 
torical romances, Dr. McCook has shown much diligence in searching 
out these traditions and fine historical imagination in reproducing 
them. His presentation of the character of St. John and of the in- 
fluence of the Christians is both instructive and inspiring. From begin- 
ning to end the story is interesting, and there are several passages 
of great power. 

It is with a feeling of gratitude and of sadness that we lay this 
book down: sadness, because we may expect nothing further from its 
gifted author; gratitude, because, not only in the field of romance, but 
far more, as an historian, a scientist, a patriotic citizen, and above all 
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a Christian minister, he was enabled to do so much and so good work. 
As he himself would have wished, we can not help exclaiming, “ What 


hath God wrought!” 
Princeton. Witt1amM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Tue CuristMAs Spirit ΙΝ Muppy River Camp. By TuHos. D. Wuir- 
TLES, Pastor of First Presbyterian Church, North East, Pa. Copy- 
right 1911 by Thos. D. Whittles. S8vo, pp. 18. 

This is a tale, at once thrilling and touching, of Christmas eve in a 
lumber camp on the Canadian border. It brings out well the weakness 
and vice, the strength and tenderness, of the lumber-jack. It shows 
us the power of the little child even with such men and specially with 
such men; and though it does not preach, the Spirit of Christ, the true 
Christmas spirit, breathes throughout it. ‘We hope that the writer 
will give us a new Christmas story every year. 

Princeton. ΑΜ BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


THe Fourth Puysician; A Curistmas Story. By MontTGoMERY 
Pickett. Illustrated by Gordon Stevenson. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. I911. Pp. 144. I2mo. $1.00. 

This is intended chiefly as a character study to show the development 
of a doctor from a hard scientific, selfish, professional to a warm 
human friend of suffering children. Evidently the author draws on his 
imagination for the whole affair. It is pretty hard to believe that the 
situations are natural and the actions consonant with real life. The 
moral is obvious and it hardly needs announcing by the old negro 
servant who seems to be borrowed from the minstrel stage. 

Princeton. W. B. SHEDDAN. 


Tom Henry ΟΕ WaHoo County; A Story oF THE OzarKs. By WiL- 
t1AM H. Hampy. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. [ΟΊ]. 
Pp. 190. I2mo. 60 cents. | 

Tue Iron Pirate. By ApeLtIneE Knapp. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. 1911. Pp. 190. 1I2mo. 60 cents. 

Nancy’s Pircrrmace. By MarcAretT SHERWoop, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1011. Pp. 166. 12mo. 60 cents. 

These stories were first published in Forward. They are generally 
well written and fairly probable. The first is a boys’ story with the 
scenes laid in the Ozark region of Missouri where Mr. Hamby finds 
himself at home. The hero is the real country boy who shows many 
of the conceits and all the sheepishness that belong to the genus. He 
does not lack brains but the commanding thing about him is moral 
fibre. Mr. Hamby’s favorite rural philosopher, Uncle Billy Houck, 
comes in to save the situation several times as he is wont to do in these 
Ozark stories. The career of Thomas in the Missouri legislature and 
the persistent attempt to defeat his temperance measure accord in a 
rather marked way with the revelations we have had of some recent 
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“deals” not so far away as Missouri. The other stories are supposed 
to be for girls, but it is doubtful whether a real girl would not prefer 
the story of Thomas Henderson Black and Allie Trosper to the tale of 
a California bee ranch with a boy and girl who turn detectives. Surely 
no genuine girl would put a boy orator in the same class, even if every- 
body does chaff him, with an inexperienced girl who starts from 
Colorado for New England and then has everything come just her way. 
All the books are well printed and fairly illustrated. 


Princeton. W. B. SHEDDAN. 


INTERNATIONAL JusTIcE. By Gerorce C. Witson, Professor in Brown 
University. Published by the Social Service Commission of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Shailer Mathews, Dean of the 
Divinity School, University of Chicago, Chairman of the Editorial 
Committee. Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, Toronto, 
Can.: American Baptist Publication Society. Price τὸ cents. 

All who are members of any peace societies and all who are inter- 
ested in the progress of International Goodwill should take time to read 
this short article by Prof. Wilson. Very briefly, but very ably, he out- 
lines the growth of international law and especially stresses the great 
progress which has followed the establishment of The Hague Court of 
Arbitration. To one feature it is of peculiar importance that we as 
Christians give attention. Peace is not to be attained by mere wishing® 
nor by making laws which popular sentiment will not fulfill. Peace is 
to come by slow and steady growth of popular opinion. It will not 
depend so much on surface currents but on the fundamental character 
of the real inmost hearts of all the people. Laws both national and 
international cannot be of use and cannot be enforced save where they 
reflect the moral sense of the majority of the whole community. 
Therefore we may well join in the words of the editor of this little 
book. “The church can hasten the day of world-wide peace by train- 
ing its members in the elements of evangelical faith and love.” The 
peace of the future depends on the character of the people and the 
character of the people can only be permanently uplifted by the Gospel 
of Christ. 


Cranford. Gorpon M. RUSSELL. 


THE UNITY oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the Rev. Martin S. Som- 
MER. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House. Paper. 12mo, 
pp. 40. Price ro cents. 

This address, delivered before the twelfth convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, shows the true unity of the church 
to be spiritual, and its manifestation possible of promotion only by an 
increasing loyalty to Christ and obedience to His will as revealed by 
the Spirit and through the inspired word. 


Princeton. CuHarLes R. ERpMAN. 
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Tue Story ΟΕ ἴσαν Cruz. By Wititiam E. Jounson. Laurel, Md.: 
Paper, I2mo, pp. 32. 

This narrative, by a former “ chief special officer of the U. S. Indian 
Service,” suggests the injustices from which our national wards 
still suffer, and the need of absolute suppression of the illegal liquor 
traffic among the Indians. 

Princeton. CuHarLEs R. ErpMAN. 


ΑΥΤΙ DELLA ΒΕ. ACCADEMIA DEI Lincer. Anno CCCVI and CCCVII. 
1909 and 1910. Serie Quinta. Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 
Vols. VI and VII. Roma. 1909 and τοῖο. 

These volumes continue the record of interesting and valuable arch- 
aeological discoveries made in many parts of Italy, with numerous 
photographic reproductions and more or less extended description of 
the objects brought to light. The discoveries noted cover a large era, 
in some cases going deep enough, in the judgment of the narrator, 
to lay bare the remains of prehistoric times. It is impossible to give 
any detailed mention of the vast number of discoveries, of which some 
account is given in these volumes. To the student of history, of the 
civilization of ancient and early Christian Italy they are a storehouse 
of valuable information. 

Princeton. JosrpH H. DuLtLeEs. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


American Journal of Theology, Chicago, January: Epwarp C. Moore. 
Modern Liberalism and that of the Eighteenth Century; SamuEL W. 
Dike, Shall Churches Increase their Efficiency by Scientific Methods? ; 
Wiu1am A. Brown, Place of Christ in Modern Theology; Davin S. 
ScHaFF, Movement and Mission of American Cristianity; CHAMPLIN 
BurracE, Restoration of Immersion by the English Anabaptists and 
Baptists (1640-1700) ; Clayton R. Bowen, John the Baptist in the New 
Testament; Doucias C. MacrntosH, Is Belief in the Historicity of Jesus 
Indispensable to Christian Faith? 

Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, January: AtBert Knupson, The Phil- 
osophy and Theology of the Leading Old Testament Critics; Ropert E. 
ΝΕΙΘΉΒΟΒ, Bearing of One’s Philosophy on One’s Creed; Arnotp ν. Ὁ. 
P. Hurzinea, Social or Individual Regeneration; Burnetr T. Srar- 
FORD, Scriptural Foundation of Christian Unity; CHartes H. Lercu, 
Nietzsche Madness; G. S. GrirritHs, Moderate Criticism; SamueEt C. 
BartLett, Revival of Buddhism in Japan; Epwarp M. Merrins, Minis- 
try of Pain; RaLtpH E. Prime, Do we want a Uniform Divorce Law?; 
A. Eucenet THomson, Preaching to the Spirits in Prison; Harotp M. 
Wiener, Dr. Driver on Exodus. 

Church Quarterly Review, London, January: FRANK Moreau, Irish 
and Welsh Churches; GERALDINE E. Hopncson, Rule of St. Benedict; 
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H. M. Βειτον, Nestorius the Nestorian; ΕἾΔΕΝ F. Pinsent, Social 
Results of Mental Defect; Religious Instruction in Girls’ Schools; E. 
Cruwys SHARLAND, Richard Crashaw and Mary Collet; RoLAND ALLEN, 
Mission ke Naukar; Strength and Weakness of a Disestablished Church, 
as seen from Within; W. O. Burrows, The Archbishops’ Committee 
on Church Finance. 


East and West, London, January: A. G. S. Gisson, Self-help in the 
Mission Field; ArtHuR J. Brown, New Life in China; LEstiz JoHNS- 
ΤΟΝ, The New China and the New Education; C. CAMPBELL BROWN, 
Dead Eyes: a Scene in China; BrsHop Montcomery, Corea; Major 
Storr, Where are the Men?; G. Currtme Martin, Theory and Practice 
of Mission in the New Testament; W. E. 5. Hottanp, Aim of Edu- 
cational Missions. 


Expositor, London, February: C. F. Burney, Priestly Code and the 
new Aramaic Papyri; A. J. WEeNsick, Ephrem’s Hymns on Epiphany 
and the Odes of Solomon; J. RENpEL Harris, Ephrem’s Use of the 
Odes of Solomon; S. R. Driver, The Book of Judges; W. M. Ramsay, 
Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day; Dr. Johannes Pepsius 
on the Symbolical Language of the Revelation; JouN OMAN, Person- 
ality and Grace. 3. Autonomy; C. Anperson Scort, Ephesians 4:21; 
D. S. MarcorioutH, Mishna on Idolatry; W. C. Green, A Neglected 
Aspect of the Third Commandment. 


Expository Times, Edinburgh, February: Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion; D. PLoory, The Attitude of the Outspread Hands in Early Chris- 
tian Literature and Art; The Great Text Commentary; ὟΝ. Mont- 
GOMERY, Dr. Schweitzer on the Interpretation of St. Paul; J. M. E. 
Ross, Ordering of the Spiritual Life. 


Harvard Theological Review, Cambridge, January: Romoro Murkrt, 
End of Orthodoxy and the Catholicism of To-morrow; KEMPER FUL- 
LERTON, International Critical Commentary on Genesis, Chronicles and 
the Psalms; Kuno FraAnckE, Medieval German Mysticism; Epwarp L. 
ScHaus, The Consciousness of Sin; WARREN S. ArcHiIBALp, Harvard 
Hymns. 


Hibbert Journal, Boston and London, January: Ren&-L. GERARD, 
Civilisation in Danger. France, England and Germany; OLiver Lopceg, 
Balfour and Bergson; J. ArtHUR THomson, Is there One Science of 
Nature?; Grorce T. Lapp, Is the Universe Friendly?; J. Ramsay 
Macponatp, The “ Corruption” of the Citizenship of the Working Man: 
A Reply; C. F. D’Arcy, Is Personality in Space?; W. P. Ker, Popular 
Philosophy; R. R. Marett, In a Prehistoric Sanctuary; ΝΥ. H. R. 
Rivers, Primitive Conception of Death; J. A. Paterson, Ecclesiastical 
Situation in Scotland: Another Point of View; J. Anetson, Mysticism 
and Rabbinical Literature; CHaArtEs F. Dotr, The Divine Unity; H. Ὁ. 
RAWNSLEY, Social Service No. 2, Pernicious Literature. 

Interpreter, London, January: F. R. TENNANT, Natural Law in Rela- 
tion to Theology; H. M. Gwarkrtn, Christ and Life; T. Hrrserr Binp- 
LEY, Epistolary Element in the New Testament; Henry D. A. Major, 
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Theological Readjustment; A. W. F. Brunt, “Servant” Passages in 
Deutero-Isaiah; W. L. MacKENNAL, Our Lord’s Miracles; J. E. GrsBerp, 
Analogies of Roman Law with the New Testament; Horr W. Hoaa, 
Orientalia. 

International Journal of Ethics, Philadelphia, January: R. M. Mac- 
Iver, War and Civilization; Harrotp JoHNson, Problem of Effective 
Moral Education in Schools; G. R. 5. Mean, Doctrine of Reincarna- 
tion Ethically Considered; Horacze M. Kaien, Essence of Tragedy; 
Georce A. Barrow, Liberalism and Orthodoxy. 

Irish Theological Quarterly, Dublin and New York, January: J. 
KELLEHER, Morality of Strikes; J. MacRory, Synoptic Gospels of Our 
Lord’s Divinity; P. Boytran, New Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine; 
F. STEINMETZER, The Star of the Wise Men; JosepH RicKaBy, Theo- 
doret Kurrhos; LAurENcE P. Murray, Cause of St. Columcille’s Exile. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, January: IsraAEL Davinson, 
Hebrew and Yiddish; Harry Wotrson, Maimonides and Halevi; Sam- 
UEL Krauss, A Moses Legend; W. Sr. Cratr Tispate, The Aryan 
Words in the Old Testament, 3; W. BacHeEr, More about the Poetry of 
the Jews of Yemen; Max L. Marcoris The Elephantine Documents; 
S. PozNanskI, Recent Karaite Publications. 

Jewish Review, London and New York, January: Emigration and 
Colonisation; Anti-Semitism in Turkey; Conversionists and Jewish 
Religious Education; Ignaz ZoLLSCHAN, Jewish Race Problem; E. N. 
ApLER, Jewish and Christian Liturgies; Ropert B. Sotomon, Twelfth- 
century Colonies in Palestine; SAMUEL PozNANSKI, More about Schech- 
ter’s “ Fragments of a Zadokite Work.” 

Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, Worcester, January: 
ΘΙΜΕΟΝ Spmpte, Belief in Immortality; Cottys F. SPARKMAN, Satan and 
his Ancestors from a Psychological Standpoint. Historical Develop- 
ment; ALEXANDER Εἰ CHAMBERLAIN, Death of Pan: Poetry and Science; 
ALEXANDER Εἰ CHAMBERLAIN, An Original Contribution to Tercenten- 
ary of the King James’ Version. 

Journal of Theological Studies, London, January: O. C. Quick, 
Value of Mysticism; H. J. Wurtre, John Wordsworth, Bishop of Sal- 
isbury, and his Work on the Vulgate New Testament; A. RAMSBOTHAM, 
Commentary of Origen on the Epistle to the Romans; E. C. SELwyn, 
Feast of Tabernacles, Epiphany, and Baptism; W. C. BisHop, The 
African Rite; F. H. Cuasr, On πρηνὴς γενόμενος in Acts i. 18; 6. 
PrzycHocki, Richard Croke’s Search for Patristic MSS in Connection 
with the Divorce of Catherine; J. A. Roprnson, Origen’s Comments on 
the Apocalypse; R. H. Connory, Odes of Solomon; Jewish or Christ- 
jan. 

London Quarterly Review, London, January: JAmes H. Movutton, 
‘The Golden Bough’; Epwarp J. Brairsrorp, The Human Race as a 
Corporate Unity; Ertc 5. WarTerHouse, Kinship of St. Paul to Greek 
Thought; T. ALEXANDER SEED, Frederick Harrison’s Autobiography; J. 
ALEXANDER FinptAy, A Syrian Father on the Gospels; R. WiLKINns 
Rees, Concerning John Ruskin; F. W. Orpe Warp, Conversions as a 
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Psychological Fact; W. T. Davison, Bergson in England; FREDERICK 
Pratt, Ethical Conditions in Theological Construction; JoHN TELFoRD, 
Making and Un-making of a Jesuit; Jonn 5. Banxs, Luther as 
Translator. 

Lutheran Church Review, Philadelphia, January: L. A. VIGNEss, 
Why Should the Christian College Exist?; H. E. Jacoss, The Gen- 
eral Council the Resultant of the Work of Muhlenberg; J. A. W. Haas, 
What Theology Does the State Teach?; F. B. Sawvet, Principles of 
Christian Education; A Christmas Confession of Christ as God; G. F. 
SpreKer, Church Polity. The Monarchical Episcopate; Joun Ὁ. M. 
Brown, Text of the Epistle of Jude; E. C. J. Krearine, The Baptism 
of John; J. W. Earty, The Calendar; J. C. ScHwas, Antecedents of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg; F. P. Mayser, Melchizedek the Most 
Perfect Type of Christ. : 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, January: Ex1as D. WEIcLE, Present 
Status of Theological Thought; Hrerperr C. ALLEMAN, Study of Old 
Testament in the Theological Curriculum; Paut H. Hetsy, Study in 
the Mysticism of Luther; Lupwic IHMELs, The Gospel of Jesus Christ; 
ALEXANDER FE. OBERLANDER, The Ruthenians and Their Church. 

‘Methodist Review, New York and Cincinnati, January-February: R. 
J. Cooxr, Bishop Goodsell; Wit11Am Burt, Mission of Methodism 
to the Latin Races; Oscar Kuuwns, Maeterlinck, the Mystic; GEORGE 
Exuiort, Religion and Righteousness; C. F. Reisner, Study Habits 
Essential to Success; C. W. Barnes, The New Sanctification; C. W. 
Fuint, Doctrinal Requirements for Membership in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; L. H. Houcu, The New Orthodoxy; Vicror WILKER, 
Plea for Devoted Christian Teachers. 

Methodist Review Quarterly, Nashville, January: Gross ALEXANDER, 
Social Teaching of the Old and New Testaments; Witt1Am A, Brown, 
Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel; CHANCELLOR BurR- 
wasH, Wesley’s Relations to Theological Standards; BELLE BENNETT, 
History of a World-Wide Movement for the Liberation of Woman; 
Joun A. FAULKNER, First Life and Death Struggle of Christianity; Mrs. 
Gross ALEXANDER, George Eliot and Elizabeth Barrett Browning; 
Newton MacTavisH, Poet-Singers of the Land of the Maple; H. 
Matpwyn Hucues, Christianity and Recent Philosophical Tendencies ; 
Mrs. F. L. Townsend, Wordsworth’s Healing Power; Grorce B. Eacer, 
Resurrection of Jerusalem. 

Monist, Chicago, January: E. Ricnano, Attention; Henri Porncare, 
Chance; C. Prancx, Theory of Reversions; Hrrsert CHATLEY, Two 
Studies in Suggestion; Stewart P. Fortz, Automatism; Paut Carus, 
Gellert’s Philosophical Poetry; Atsert J. Epmunns, Buddhist Loans to 
Christianity; Frep H. Scuorr, First Century Intercourse Between 
India and Rome. 

Open Court, Chicago, February: Pauxt Carus, Buddhist Prelate of 
California; Mazzrnrananpa Swami, Order of the Buddhist High 
Mass; Paut Carus, Goethe’s Relation to Women; Paur Carus, Mr. 
David P. Abbott’s New Illusions of the Spirit World. 
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Philosophical Review, Lancaster and New York, January: ΟΥΑΙ. 
Kue.re, Contribution to the History of the Concept of Reality; Ar- 
THUR O. Lovejoy, Problem of Time in Recent French Philosophy; 
A. K. Rocers, Nietzsche and Democracy; W. H. SHELDON, Consistency 
of Idealism with Realism; JoHN Dewey, A Reply to Professor 
Royce’s Critique of Instrumentalism. 

Reformed Church Review, Lancaster, January: GAarrETT W. THoMpP- 
son, Problem of American Education; Cartes E. Creirz, What is 
Christian Salvation?; R. C. Scurept, Attitude of Present Day Scien- 
tists Towards Religion; FrepEric GarpINEr, Phillips Brooks; GErorGE 
W. RicHarps, Report of Committee on Closer Union with the Presby- 
terian Church in U. S. A.; A. THomas G. Αρριε, What Christ Brought 
to the Schoolroom. 

Review and Expositor, Louisville, January: A. T. Ropertson, Paul 
as an Interpreter of Christ; Joon A. FAULKNER, The Thousand Year 
Reign; J. L. Kester, The Preacher and Biology. The Sayer; O. P. 
EacuHes, These Little Ones; J. H. Barser, Constantine in Relation to 
Christianity; Attyn K. Foster, Methodology of Preaching. 

Theological Quarterly, St. Louis, January; A Free Church in a Free 
Country; Address at the Walther Anniversary; The Hierarchy; Proof 
Texts of the Catechism with a Practical Commentary. 

Union Seminary Magazine, Richmond, February-March: CHarLEes W. 
SOMMERVILLE, Public Worship; R. W. Jortinc, Church and Polygamy; 
THoRNTON WHALING, Dr. Girardeau as a Personality and a Character; 
C. W. Humpurtes, The Sinnott Case and the Assemblies; Ecpert W. 
SmitH, The Foreign Missionary Situation in the Southern Presbyter- 
ian Church; Russett Cecit, The Foreign Missionary Situation in our 
Church; THeron Rice, The Foreign Missionary Situation—Is There 
a Way Out? 

Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et d’archéologie chrétiennes, Paris, 
Janvier: H. Lectercg, Priére a la Vierge Marie sur un ostrakon 
Lougsor; Louis Goucaup, Etude sur les Loricae celtiques et sur les 
priéres qui s’en rapprochent; Cart WEYMAN, Un probléme d’archéologie 
au sujet de la Passion; Paut Lreyay, Un oracle montaniste: le plectre, 
la langue et l’Esprit; Paut Leyay, La date et le lieu d’origine du 
symbole de sainte Athanase; Comptes rendus; Notes bibliographiques. 

La Ciencia Tomista, Madrid, Enero-Febrero: A. CotuncA, La con- 
cepcion sobrenatural; PAuLino Qurir6és, Neuvos datos biograficos del 
gran poeta tedlogo Diego de Hojeda; Et Conpe ΡῈ Dona-Marina, La 
Supremacia del romano enfrente del Poder civil; Ar. MENENDEz-REI- 
GcapA, La Alemania actual; La musica sagrada segiin Santo Tomas de 
Aquino; ViINcENTE BettrAn, De Teologia histérica; IGNacto G. 
MENENDEZ, De Literatura hispano-americana; E. Cotunca, De Dere- 
cho eclesiastico. 

Deutsche-Amerikanische Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Berea, 
Marz-April: Cart JorpANn, Das Buch Daniel; Buddhismus und The- 
osophie, nach Falke u. a. bearbeitet von Johannes Marcus; Etliche 
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Perlen aus dem dritten Kapitel der Epistel Pauli an die Philipper; 
H. C. Gruunert, Sieben Predigtentwiirfe fiir die Passionszeit. 

Foi et Vie, Paris, Fevrier 16: H. Boniras, La Religion et l’Ame des 
Enfants; Marie BruNneTon, Un Pélerinage a Laforce; K, AXENFELD, Le 
Probléme de l’Islam; PAut Doumercus, Idées du jour. 

Lehre und Wehre, St. Louis, Februar: Pauli Lehrstellung; (Ὁ. 
GANszLE, Die Assyriologie und das Alte Testament. 

Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Roma, gennaio: (ι- 
POLLA, Considerazioni sul concetto di State nella monarchia di Odoacre; 
Pieri, Il’Comitato Lucardo, d’un diploma apocrifo di Carlo Magno; 
MancrnI, Per la critica del ’testamento Job; Prert, Dalla ’topnomastica 
della valle dell’Arno; Gasrict, Bassorilievo inedito di Bolsena. 

Revue Benedictine, Paris, Janvier: D. G. Morin, Un traité inédit du 
IVe siécle, le de similitudine carnis peccati de lévéque 5. Pacien de 
Barcelone; P. pe Punite, Formulaire grec de l’Epiphanie dans une 
traduction latine ancienne; A. WILMART, un manuscrit du Tractatus du 
faux Origéne espagnol sur l’arche de Noé; U. Brriiére, Les évéques 
auxiliaires de Liége; G. Mortn, Notes d’ancienne littérature chrétienne ; 
A. Witmart, Encore Egeria; H. Herwecen, Die Unterschriften der 
Sabarikusurkunde; P. BLANCHARD, Note sur les oeuvres attribuées a 
Bernon de Reichenau. 

Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, Louvain, Janvier: A. ν᾿ Αι ὲβ, Ter- 
tullian et Calliste, Le traité de Tertullien De paenitentia (a suivre) ; 
P. De Puntet, Les paroles de la consécration et leur valeur tradi- 
tionnelle; V. Brants, L’économie politique et sociale dans les écrits 
de L. Lessius (1554-1623) (a suivre). 

Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie et Compte Rendu, Lausanne, 
Septembre-Octobre: Jutes Wotrr, Les huit chapitres de Maimonide ou 
Introduction de la Michna d’Aboth; CHartes Porret, Les Actes des 
apotres et l’Eglise apostolique; H. Trasaun, L’Introduction a l’Ancien 
Testament dans sa phase actuelle; Atrrep-B. Henry, Le récit dit de la 
chute. 

Revue de Théologie et des Questions Religieuses, Montauban, Janvier : 
Discours de M. le Dr. Bonneville; Rapport de M. le doyen Doumergue 
sur l’année scolaire 1910-1011; L. Perrier, Le Sentiment religieux 
a-t-il une origine pathologique?; Cu. Bruston, La seconde édition du 
texte des odes de Salomon; JosrpH Branguts, Histoire de la Bible en 
France. 

Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, Kain (Belgique), 
Janvier: M. 5. απ τ, Les Jugements de valeur et la Conception posi- 
tive de la morale; A. Lemonnyer, Le Culte des Dieux étrangers en 
Israél. Achéra; R. Couton, Jacobin, Gallican et “Appelan”, le P. Noél 
Alexandre; Er, Hucueny, Gratien et la Confession; A BLANCHE ET 
Fr. Vrat, Bulletin der Philosophie; A. Lemonnyer, de théologie 
biblique. 

Theologische Studién, Utrecht, XXX Jaarg. Aflevering I: W. J. 
AALDERS, Vijandige broeders; E. W. GrosHEIDE, Een nieuwe conjectuur 
op Matth. 26: 50. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, Innsbruck, XXXVI Band, 1 
Heft: J. B. Nistus, Zur Geschichte der Vulgata Sixtina; J. HonTHEIM, 
Genesis 14 und Hammurapi von Babylon; N. Pautus, Din Anfange 
des sogenannten Ablasses von Schuld und Strafe; J. BrepertacK, Die 
sittliche Berechtigung der Arbeiterausstange und der ‘Arbeiterprases’. 
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